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POLITICS AND PROSPECTS OF SPAIN. 


\PAIN, of late years, has been 
\O gradually dropping out of the 
European system: till recalled by 
the cholera, her very existence was 
commonly ignored by the French 
and English newspapers: till with- 
in a fortnight even the omnipresent 
‘ Special Correspondent’ was _ sel- 
dom if ever known to date a letter 
from Madrid. Yet Spain, at the 
present moment, offers the most 
curious and instructive of histori- 
cal or political problems. The 
population has been increasing at 
the average ratio: there are no 
outward or visible signs of want: 
the people are not overtaxed nor 
oppressed in any way: the ordinary 
laws are equally administered: per- 
son and property are as safe as they 
can be where insurrectionary move- 
ments are rife: and the form of 
government is what is commonly 
termed constitutional, representa- 
tive, or free; being of a nature to 
give full effect to the declared will 
of the nation asa whole. Yet the 
public mind is dangerously agi- 
tated: complete uncertainty is the 
order of the day: ministry suc- 
ceeds ministry as one dissolving 
view is succeeded by another: 
power changes hands too frequently 
to be beneficially employed: public 
men are intriguing to obtain or re- 
tain office instead of attending to 
the proper duties or higher objects 
of statesmanship: faction has noto- 
riously superseded patriotism : com- 
merce is paralysed; and as for na- 
tional credit, it can hardly be said 
to exist at all: for Spanish finance 
has been formally excommunicated 
by the Stock Exchange and Bourse ; 
and the Banco de Espatia notes are 
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not accepted beyond the gates of 
the capital. 

There can be little doubt that if, 
at the late interview between the 
French and Spanish sovereigns, the 
Emperor had been requested to 
communicate his ideas of the situa- 
tion, he would have recommended 
a resort to a coup d’état. ‘ Deal,’ he 
would have said, ‘ with O’Donnell, 
Espartero, Olozaga, Prim, Bernardo 
del Castro, Canovas del Castello, 
Martinez, Llorente, Miraflores, and 
the other prominent or influential 
actors on the scene, civil or mili- 
tary, precisely as I dealt with Thiers, 
Tocqueville, C. de Remusat, Odilon- 
Barrot, Molé, Berryer, Changarnier, 
Lamoriciére, and the other so-called 
illustrations of the army, the tribune, 
and the press. Pack them off, one 
and all, to Cuba, or exile them to 
England till things have settled 
down to your liking. If Narvaez and 
Gonsalez Bravo shrink from the re- 
sponsibility, send them to keep com- 
pany with the rest, and it will be 
passing strange if Fleurys, Mornys, 
Persignys, and St. Arnauds should 
not be forthcoming, ,in a country 
where no one is thinking about 
principle and everybody is strug- 
gling for place.’ It was rumoured 
that the Queen showed no marked 
predilection for the husband of her 
ex-subject ; and she has hitherto been 
unfeignedly anxious to keep within 
the limits of her prerogative. The 
interview was understood to be little 
more than a formal interchange of 
courtesy, and next to no importance 
has been attached to it. 

Unless a nation is to be treated 
as a minor, in other words, to be 
governed despotically, to the end of 
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time, a coup d’état, or forcible sup- 
pression of its liberties, is at best a 
postponement of the real difficulty, 
an aggravated embarrassment en- 
tailed on the next generation for 
the deceitful repose of the present, 
a downright positive evil in the 
long-run, as well as an insult and a 
crime. It simply checks or stops 
the political education of the 
people ; and at the expiration of the 
Imperial régime in France—which 
will not long outlive the founder 
if it does not perish with him— 
the French will have forgotten 
the lessons of self-government they 
had been studying from 1815 
to 1851. They will have to go 
through afresh the constitutional 
exercises which were just beginning 
to grow easy and familiar; to say 
nothing of the probable recurrence 
of scenes of tumult, whilst the 
monarchical principle is at war with 
the republican to decide whether the 
first magistrate shall be a president 
or a king. 

Spain, moreover, would not gain 
even the semblance of a benefit, she 
would not derive even temporary 
tranquillity, from the withdrawal of 
her constitution; for the centraliza- 
tion of authority is incomplete, and 
there are remains enough of the old 
provincial jealousy and indepen- 
dence to prevent the collective king- 
dom from being bullied into blind 
submission to arbitrary mandates 
issuing from the upstart. capital of 
Madrid. It is far from clear that 
the army would not fraternize with 
the people. The population of the 
seaports, with the best of the 
middle-class in the other great 
towns, would be found as hard to 
keep down, as the landed gentry and 
peasant proprietors of the Basque 
provinces or Castille; so that the 
notion of a coup d’étut may be sum- 
marily dismissed as impracticable. 

Neither has Spain, so far as her 
internal policy is concerned, any- 
thing to hope or fear from foreign 
intervention. This time, at all 
events, she will be left free to work 
out her own destiny, to develop her 
own resources, to recover domestic 
tranquillity, and regain the confi- 
dence of Europe, unaided and un- 
impeded, as she best may. She is 
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now, let us hope, at worst in that 
transition state through which every 
country must pass in its progress 
towards freedom and prosperity. 


Quisque suos patimur manes, exinde per 
altum 

Mittimur Elysium, et pauct leta arva 
tenemus. 


If Spain is behind Belgium, and 
perhaps Italy, in the recently-ac- 
quired aptitude for tempered liberty, 
she is on a par with most of the 
other communities that are strug- 
gling for it, and immeasurably 
better placed than those which, like 
Prussia, are retrograding, or, like 
France, have been rudely and con- 
temptuously flung back. To form 
a fair estimate of her capabilities, 
we must consider the disadvantages 
under which she started, the ob- 
stacles she has overcome, and the 
progress she has made. It may be 
dazzling to; contemplate the height 
of power and splendour to which 
she once attained; and humiliating 
to think how low she has fallen at 
recent epochs of her'‘history. But 
it should be remembered that it is 
precisely the nations which revel in 
conquest and take pride in military 
glory, that pay most dearly for their 
intoxication and their pride, when 
they are brought to understand and 
covet the blessings of constitutional 
government, or are obliged to re- 
place by industry and commerce 
the resources which they exacted 
from a subject race or a colony. In 
exact proportion to the lustre which 
Louis XIV. shed upon his reign, 
were the miseries he entailed on his 
subjects and the galling chains he 
riveted on them. Without abso- 
lute power, confirmed by bigotry, 
Philip the Second could not have 
justified the boast—for it was his 
originally—that the sun never set 
upon -his flag; and it was because 
the sceptre of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, even in the hands of degene- 
rate successors, was hallowed by 
tradition, that successive gencra- 
tions of Spaniards so long con- 
tended vainly against the abused 
prerogatives of the Crown. 

Till the death of Ferdinand the 
Seventh, in 1833, representative in- 
stitutions had never the semblance 
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of fair play; but the fault was less 
with the people than with their 
rulers, and the necessity under 
which their unprincipled and vacil- 
lating sovereign found himself of 
calling in a French army in 1825 to 
suppress patriotism, is an all-suffic- 
ing testimony to its extension and 
its foree. During the greater part 
of the present reign (including the 
regencies), the succession has been 
openly disputed, and a civil war 
has been kept on foot, embarrass- 
ing the action of the legislature, and 
affording plausible pretexts to the 
authorities for resorting to irregular 
and arbitrary expedients. Yet the 
general result of thirty-two stormy 
or troubled years (from 1833 to 
1865) has been to free Spain from 
nine-tenths of the dead weight or 
incubus of absolutism and bigotry 
that pressed upon her when she 
woke from that long sleep which 
Mr. Buckle pronounced eternal, and 
to leave her future mainly, if not 
exclusively, dependent on the man- 
ner in which she may turn her un- 
doubted opportunities to account. 
We are far from assenting gene- 
rally to the shallow doctrine— 


For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whatever’s best administered is best. 


But' we do think that the exist- 
ing form of government in Spain 
is good enough for all useful pur- 
poses, if it were only well admuinis- 
tered; by which we mean, if the 
politicians engaged in the practical 
working of the machinery, whether 
in office or opposition, would simply 
act like the politicians similarly en- 
gaged in England,—no very exalted 
or unattainable standard of public 
virtue. 

The division of parties, in all 
countries where the form of govern- 
ment admits of their formation, is 
substantially the same. The main 


difference lies in their relative 
strength. In Spain there are five 


principal divisions, which of course 
admit of sundry shades or subdivi- 
sions. The Absolutists, including 
the neo-Catholics, are the reac- 
tionists, religious and _ political. 


They would gladly bring back the 
times when the wrapt attention of 
half the civilized world was fixed 
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on the gloomy occupant of the 
Escorial; when the behests of the 
Church were obeyed like mandates 
from on high; when the Holy Inqui- 
sition was invested with full autho- 
rity to suppress or punish the sem- 
blance of a liberal manifestation 
or a doubt. According to Mr. 
Buckle’s theory of physical causes, 
necessarily unchanged and un- 
changeable, this party should be 
still paramount in Spain, and should 
remain so till the end of time. But 
after a hard contest it was beaten, 
and during the last thirty years has 
been growing weaker and weaker, 
surrendering or driven from one 
point of resistance after another, 
till it has hardly a tenable doctrine 
or a position worth holding to de- 
fend. The decisive proofs of its 
weakness may be seen in what it 
would call the spoliation and dese- 
cration of the Faith. The whole 
property of the Church and the mo- 
nastic orders has been secularized, 
and the working clergy are now 
paid by the State: the Archbishop 
of Toledo receiving £2000 instead 
of £120,000 a year, which was 
about the amount of his net income 
in the palmy days of the establish- 
ment. 

The Moderados, led by Narvaez, 
have been compared to the Conser- 
vatives led by Lord Derby; but 
they bear a stronger resemblance 
to the Tories under the guidance 
of Lord Eldon and Lord Castle- 
reagh. Their name is a palpable 
misnomer: for their measures and 
tone have been anything but 
moderate, — witness the affair of 
April last, which led to their (per- 
haps temporary) downfall; and if 
Spain is ever to be ruled or kept 
quiet by the strong hand, it will be 
by them. They are a powerful and 
numerous party, including so many 
men of reputation, pretension, and 
capacity, that one main cause of 
their official embarrassments was 
the impossibility of satisfying the 
superabundant claimants of high 
office. The last Narvaez Cabinet 
comprised five ex-presidents of the 
council. 

The ‘Union Liberal’ (now in 
office) under O’Donnell, may pair 
off with the English Liberals under 
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Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone; 
comprising, as they do, all shades 
of Liberalism with the exception 
of the extremes. 

We have then the Progressistas, 
led by Espartero, Olozaga, and Prim, 
who, as a party, are professedly 
anxious to carry reform as far as it 
can be carried without endangering 
the dynasty. They might effect great 
things, if they could agree amongst 
each other, and eschew faction. But 
their internal dissensions are irre- 
concileable, and during the last two 
years they have done their best to 
obstruct and discredit constitutional 
government. 

The Democrats, or Young Spain, 
would fain make a clean sweep of 
the public stage, and start fresh 
under a new order of management, 
with a new set of performers and 
performances to match. Their lan- 
guage is so vague, and their plans 
so chimerical, that although it is 
difficult to avoid sympathizing with 
their indignation at the prevalent 
selfishness, corruption, and incon- 
sistency, it is by no means easy to 
discover how they are to succeed in 
regenerating the nation, or what 
good could be done by intrusting 
her destinies to a wholly untried 
race of enthusiasts. One afternoon, 
soon after the revolution of July, a 
mob of women surrounded Casimir 
Périer, loudly clamouring for Les 
Droits des Femmes. ‘ Eh, bien Mes- 
dames,’ said he, as soon as he could 
gain a hearing, ‘je vous les accorde, 
This unexpected concession com- 
pletely threw them out. They had 
not the remotest notion what their 
newly-won rights were ; and such, 
we fancy, would be the position of 
the sympathizing readers of the 
Iberia, the Discussion,and the De- 
mocracia if their alleged rights were 
unexpectedly conceded to them. 

We must go back a little to ren- 
der intelligible the relative strength 
of these parties, their respective 
attitudes, the precise position of 
the ministry, its prospects, its dan- 
gers, and the tactics or intrigues by 
which it may be upset or under- 
mined. 

The very able and comprehensive 
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article on Spain, in the North British 
Review for March last,* comprises 
a summary of Spanish ministerial 
history from the accession of Queen 
Isabella down to the formation of 
the Narvaez ministry in Septem- 
ber, 1864. The Revue des Deux 
Mondes, for the first of last Septem- 
ber, contains an animated commen- 
tary on the struggles of Spanish 
liberalism, by a writer (M. de Ma- 
zade) thoroughly acquainted with 
his subject, and so imbued with its 
spirit as to be occasionally hurried 
into partisanship. It will, there- 
fore, be sufficient for us to recall 
(with their aid) a few striking in- 
cidents, showing how Spanish cabi- 
nets are made and unmade, and 
how the steady pursuit of any given 
system of policy has been hitherto 
impracticable, assuming the best 
intentions on the part of the tempo- 
rary holders of office and the Queen. 

A Spanish cabinet may be com- 
pared to a Chili house, constructed 
on a calculation that an earth- 
quake will occur within the year; 
and although other countries may 
have undergone somewhat similar 
trials for a period, a crisis lasting 
more than a quarter of a century 
without producing an actual revo- 
lution is, we believe, unparalleled 
in the annals of constitutional 
government. It is the more re- 
markable because, judging from the 
outward and visible signs of mili- 
tary revolt, popular risings, and 
other open resorts to violence, it 
might not unreasonably be inferred 
that half-a-dozen actual revolutions 
had occurred within the time. But 
these things only ruffle the surface : 
the bulk of the people are as little 
moved by them as if they were 
happening in another hemisphere. 
There is the monarchy; there is 
the Queen; there are the senate 
and cortes; and there is the cabinet, 
with its regular complement of mem- 
bers, having haply for its president 
the very general or statesman who, 
six months before, was heading a 
revolt or hastening across the fron- 
tier to avoid the consequences of a 
treasonable escapade. The mode 
of changing ministries in Spain 


* By Mr. Grant Duff, the Member for the Elgin Burghs. 
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not unfrequently recalls that adopted 
in Nepaul, when the premier expec- 
tant shot down, with rifles handed 
to him by his secretary, six or seven 
of the actual occupants of office, 
beginning with the uncle of the 
king. Yet for want of set purpose 
or earnestness, these faction fights 
may be compared to the battles of 
the Italian condottieri in the middle 
ages, who did each other as little 
harm as possible, being uncertain 
when they should be called to serve 
together under the same banner, and 
having no higher inducement for 
engaging in conflict than the pros- 
pect of plunder or pay. 

The difficulty is to help mistaking 
mere ‘shams or make-believes for 
realities; to know when by tacit con- 
vention a pronunciamento is to be 
accepted as a dead hit or turning- 
point, although it may be got up for 
the nonce in a mutinous regiment or 
be neither more nor less than a local 
and temporary resistance to an octrot. 
In the game so perseveringly kept 
up, the favourite move is check to 
the queen, and the common conclu- 
sion is a stale-mate. There is no 
public opinion, nothing at least 
that would be called so in this 
country; by which we mean that 
there is no large, influential, intel- 
ligent, independent class, qualified 
to pass judgment on public men and 
measures, and fully alive to the im- 
portance of a sound administration 
of their affairs. The only persons 
who anxiously follow the course 
of events are those who hope to 
profit by them; who expect to 
come in for a share of the loaves 
and fishes with their friends. It 
is to these that the vehement 
diatribes or exaggerated laudations 
of the newspapers are addressed. 
We were lately told of a district 
containing eighty-three electors, of 
whom only three (the priest and 
two employés) voted at the last 
election. ‘Their absence was caused 
by pure indifference; and it was 
mentioned not as an exceptional 
case but as an illustration. This 
extraordinary passiveness is the 
clue to the problem—why the 
Spanish Constitution has remained 
firm, whilst its practical mode of 
working continues unimproved. We 
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proceed to justify these observations 
by known and admitted facts. 

Isabella Segunda being only three 
years old when she was proclaimed 
in October, 1833, the government 
devolved on the Regent, the Queen- 
Mother, Christina; who, faithful to 
the principles of her race, generally 
did as much as she could and dared 
to turn the scale against Liberalism. 
She was encouraged and supported 
in her reactionary tendencies by 
France. England, whose foreign 
policy was then guided by Lord 
Palmerston, operated strongly in the 
opposite direction; and the name of 
George Villiers (Lord Clarendon), 
then English minister at Madrid, is 
still associated by the surviving 
patriots of 1837 with grateful re- 
collections of well-timed counte- 
nance and judicious counsel. Chris- 
tina, however, was obliged to bide 
her time, and reluctantly placed 
herself in the hands of Martinez de 
la Rosa, who passed the Lstatuto 
Real; a constitution which would 
have satisfied the nation had they 
been well-advised. He was suc- 
ceeded by Toreno, and Toreno by 
Mendizabal, a minister who gave 
ample evidence of enlightened views 
and energy by the use he made of 
his brief tenure of office, hampered 
and harassed as he was by domestic 
faction and French intrigue. He 
closed the monasteries, appropriated 
the lands of the secular clergy, 
and organized the national guard on 
a popular and satisfactory _ basis, 
The best sketch of him at this time 
(1836) is given by Mr. Borrow, in 
The Bible in Spain :— 


He stood behind a table covered with 
papers, on which his eyes were intently 
fixed. He took not the slightest notice 
when I entered, and I had leisure enough 
to survey him: he was a huge athletic 
man, somewhat taller than myself, who 
measure six feet two without my shoes; 
his complexion was florid, his features fine 
and regular, his nose quite aquiline, and 
his teeth splendidly white: though scarcely 
fifty years of age, his hair was remarkably 
grey; he was dressed in a rich morning 
gewn, with a gold chain round his neck, 
and morocco slippers on his feet. 

After I had been standing about a quarter 
of an hour, Mendizabal suddenly lifted up 
a pair of sharp eyes, and fixed them upon 
me with a peculiarly scrutinizing glance, 
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*I have-seen a glance very similar to 
that amongst the Beni Israel,’ thought I 
to myself, 

* * * % 


My interview with him lasted nearly an 
hour, Some singular discourse passed be- 
tween us: I found him, as I had been 
informed, a bitter enemy to the Bible 
Society, of which he spoke in terms of 
hatred and contempt, and by no means a 
friend to the Christian religion, which I 
could easily account for. 

As I was going away he said, ‘ Yours is 
not the first application I have had: ever 
since I have held the reins of government | 
have been pestered in this manner, by 
English calling themselves Evangelical 
Christians, who have of late come flocking 
over into Spain. Only last week a hunch- 
backed fellow found his way into my cabi- 
net whilst I was engaged in important 
business, and told me that Christ was 
coming, . . . . And now you have 
made your appearance, and almost per- 
suaded me to embroil myself yet more with 
the priesthood, as if they did not abhor me 
enough already. What a strange infatua- 
tion is this which drives you over lands 
and waters with Bibles in your hands! My 
good sir, it is not Bibles we want, but 
rather guns and gunpowder, to put the 
rebels down with, and, above all, money, 
that we may pay the troops ; whenever you 
come with these three things you shall have 
a hearty welcome, if not, we really can 
dispense with your visits, however great 
the honour,’ 


The passage in italics is a striking 
illustration of the difficulties of his 
position. He was succeeded by 
Isturitz, who also sat for his por- 
trait to Mr. Borrow. 


In fact a few days afterwards I had an 
interview with Isturitz at the palace; and 
for the sake of brevity I shall content my- 
self with saying that I found him perfectly 
well disposed to favour my views. ‘I 
have lived long in England,’ said he ; ‘ the 
Bible is free there, and I see no reason why 
it should not be free in Spain also, I am 
not prepared to say that England is in- 
debted for her prosperity to the knowledge 
which all her children, more or less, possess 
of the sacred writings; but of one thing I 
am sure, namely, that the Bible has done 
no harm .n that country, nor do I believe 
that it will effect anyin Spain ; print it, 
therefore, by all means, and circulate it as 
extensively as possible.’ 

* * * * 

Two or three things connected with the 
above interview with Isturitz struck me as 
being highly remarkable, First of all, the 
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extreme facility with which I obtained ad- 
inission to the presence of the prime-minister 
of Spain. I had not to wait, or indeed to 
send in my name, but was introduced at 
once by the door-keeper, Secondly, the 
air of loneliness which pervaded the place, 
so unlike the bustle, noise, and activity 
which I observed when I waited on Mendi- 
zabal. In this instance, there were no 
eager candidates for an interview with the 
great man; indeed, I did not behold a 
single individual, with the exception of 
Isturitz and the official, But that which 
made the most profound impression upon 
me was the manner of the minister himself, 
who, when I entered, sat upon a sofa, with 
his arms folded, and his eyes directed to 
the ground, When he spoke, there was 
extreme depression in the tones of his 
voice, his dark features wore an air of me- 
lancholy, and he exhibited all the appear- 
ance of a person meditating to escape from 
the miseries of this life by the most despe- 
rate of all acts—suicide. 


The Isturitz ministry was upset 
by a mutiny among the troops 
stationed at La Granja, headed by 
a@ sergeant named Garcia. If not 
widely spread, its dimensions were 
formidable enough to produce the 
desired effect, and the wire-puHers 
had their reward. Again we refer 
to Mr. Borrow, who verified the 
most startling incidents on the spot. 


The Granja, or Grange, isa royal country 
seat, situated amongst pine forests on the 
other side of the Guadarama hills, about 
twelve leagues distant from Madrid, To 
this place the queen regent Christina had 
retired, in order to be aloof from the dis- 
content of the capital, and to enjoy rural 
air and amusement in this celebrated re- 
treat, a monument of the taste and mag- 
nificence of the first Bourbon who as- 
cended the throne of Spain. She was not, 
however, permitted to remain long in 
tranquillity; her own guards were dis- 
affected, and more inclined to the principles 
of the constitution of 1823 than to those 
of absolute monarchy, which the moderados 
were attempting to revive again in the 
government of Spain, Early one morning, 
a party of these soldiers, headed by a 
certain Sergeant Garcia, entered her apart- 
ment, and proposed that she should sub- 
scribe her hand to this constitution, and 
swear solemnly to abide by it, Christina, 
however, who was a woman of considerable 
spirit, refused to comply with this pro- 
posal, and ordered them to withdraw. A 
scene of violence and tumult ensued, but 
the regent still continuing firm, the soldiers 
at length led her down to one of the courts 
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of the palace, where stood her well-known 
paramour, Muios, bound and blindfolded. 
* Swear to the constitution, you she-rogue,’ 
vociferated the swarthy sergeant. * Never!’ 
said the spirited daughter of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, ‘Then your cortejo shall die ? 
replied the sergeant. ‘Ho! ho! my lads; 
get ready your arms, and send four bullets 
through the fellow’s brain.’ Muiios was 
forthwith led to the’ wall, and compelled to 
kneel down, the soldiers levelled their 
muskets, and another moment would have 
consigned the unfortunate wight to eter- 
nity, when Christina, forgetting everything 
but the feelings of her woman’s heart, sud- 
denly started forward with a shriek, ex- 
claiming ; * Hold, hold! I sign, I sign !’ 


A crisis, short and sharp, ended 
in the convocation of the Cortes 
and the famous Constitution of 1837, 
in which the sovereignty of the 
people was recognised in terms, 
a low rate of franchise was es- 
tablished, the Senate was made 
elective, and the Roman Catholic 
religion, instead of being (as in 
1812) pronounced the only true 
religion, was simply declared to be 
the religion to be professed and 
maintained by the nation. The 
ministry that carried this great 
measure, far from being confirmed 
in power by it, very soon afterwards 
succumbed to a military revolt. 
Espartero became premier; then a 
reactionary, Ofalia; then two or 
three others, whose very names 
are suppressed in the summaries. 
Events, too, crowd upon us. The 
Convention of Vergara, by which 
the pretender, Don Carlos, resigned 
his claims, concentrated attention 
on domestic affairs, and a desperate 
struggle ensued between the two 
great parties (of progress and re- 
action) in the Cortes of 1840. The 
Queen-Mother gave her assent to a 
law for modifying the municipal 
system, which would have weakened 
the Liberals and increased the in- 
fluence of the Crown. She an- 
nounced what she had done to 
Espartero; his reply was the resig- 
nation of his place of Commander- 
in-Chief, which was refused. This 
took place at Barcelona, where her 
Majesty was staying for the benefit 
of the young Queen’s health. Es- 
partero took his leave, announcing 
his intention to retire from the city 
where he could be of no further 
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use; and his departure proved the 
immediate signal for revolt. 

The ministers took to flight in 
different directions: other towns 
followed the example of Barcelona: 
and a pronunciamento was put 
forth at Madrid; whereupon her 
Majesty threw up the reactionary 
game, and called in Espartero. His 
terms, tantamount to a complete 
repudiation and repeal of the late 
proceeding of her Moderado ad- 
visers, being more than she could 
stomach, she abdicated the regency, 
took refuge in France, and issued 
what was meant to be a heart- 
rending proclamation from Mar- 
seilles. A majority of the Cortes 
(May 8, 1841) named Espartero sole 
Regent, more in the hope of em- 
barrassing him by exciting jealousies 
than from affection for his person 
or policy, or desire for the perma- 
nency of his rule. He made a bad 
choice of ministers, at all events 
what could be plausibly represented 
as such ; and in less than six months 
the Moderados tested his strength 
by the hacknied expedient of a 
military revolt. But this time they 
reckoned without their host. The 
revolt was summarily suppressed: 
a general (Leon) and an ex-minister 
(Montes de Oca) were shot; and 
O’Donnell might have shared the 
same fate, had he not taken time by 
the forelock and got safe across the 
frontier. A democratic agitation 
was simultaneously put down by 
the strong hand, but at some cost 
of the Regent’s popularity, which 
underwent a further diminution 
from the prevalent belief that he 
had been improperly subservient to 
our commercial policy. That he 
had looked to England as a counter- 
balance to the French influence 
exerted for the Queen-Mother, was 
beyond a doubt, and this was quite 
enough for the case which the coa- 
lesced factions were anxious to make 
out against him. 

When we remember the parts 
which the Duke of Valencia (Nar- 
vaez) and the Duke of Tetuan 
(O’Donnell) have since filled, it is 
suggestive as well as amusing to 
find both their names heading the 
list of exiles and fugitives that now 
recrossed the frontier to pounce like 
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eagles on their prey. Before the 
end of the autumn of 1843, Espar- 
tero (the Duke of Victory) had ar- 
rived in England much in the con- 
dition of Louis Philippe when he 
arrived in 1848 to reclaim our 
hospitality as Mr. Smith. In Vol- 
taire’s time (as may be collected 
from Candide) Venice was the pre- 
scriptive asylum of ex-rulers and 
pretenders. But the London of our 
day could establish a better title 
to the distinction; and we are not 
without hopes that the bead-roll of 
illustrious exiles that have been 
our guesis may be crowned and 
completed by a Pope. 

The chief exploit of Lopez, the 
next premier, was a measure, 
adopted by the legislature, for an- 
ticipating by eleven months the 
constitutional majority of the Queen. 
Having thus qualified her to accept 
his resignation, he resigned, and 
was replaced by Olozaga, then (as 
now) a Progressista leader of the 
highest eminence, whose career has 
been recently recorded in a thick 
octavo volume, not inaccurately 
described as the largest political 
pamphlet ever published. He started 
under the fairest auspices, and was 
about to appeal to the country by 
a dissolution with the fullest con- 
fidence in the result, when the 
entire face of things was suddenly 
reversed by an occurrence which 
(remarks the acute writer in the 
North British Review) only requires 
to be seen through the mist of 
ages to have the romantic interest 
of the Gowrie conspiracy. A still 
closer parallel may be discovered in 
another episode of the most troubled 
period of Scotch history, that in 
which Mary, Queen of Scots, baring 
her arm and showing the purple 
marks of Lindsay’s gauntleted 
grasp, exclaims, ‘I draw you to wit- 
ness, both lords and ladies, that I 
subscribe these instruments (her 
resignation) in obedience to the 
sign manual of my Lord of Lindsay, 
which you may see imprinted on 
mine arm.’ 

Queen Isabella, not fourteen 
years of age, signed a declaration 
to the effect that the decree for 
the dissolution of the Cortes had 
been extorted from her by personal 
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violence on the part of Olozaga. 
He was dismissed accordingly; and 
armed with this declaration, M. 
Gonsalez Bravo took his place, 
and boldly confronted him in the 
Cortes as the chosen champion of 
the sovereign. Olozaga, although 
he gained credit by his defence and 
the popular verdict was in his fa- 
vour, was obliged to quit the country 
for a period; and M. Gonsalez Bravo 
speedily made way for Narvaez, who 
was suspected of having used an 
unscrupulous journalist as an in- 
strument and an apocryphal accu- 
sation as a stepping-stone. The 
Moderado government formed by 
him remained in office long enough, 
and with strength enough, to super- 
sede the Constitution of 1837 by the 
Constitution of 1845; a retrograde 
movement, the consequences of 
which the Progressistas are still 
vainly struggling to repair. The 
electoral franchise was materially 
restricted; the Senate, no longer 
emanating from the people, was 
to be nominated by the Crown 
and confined to a privileged class ; 
all recognition of national sove- 
reignty was studiously avoided; the 
Cortes cannot meet without the 
royal summons, and its veto on royal 
marriages was suppressed. 

The marriage of the Queen and 
her sister—the notorious Spanish 
marriages—were naturally enough 
the battle-field of intrigue and con- 
spiracy, foreign and domestic. Be- 
fore they were definitely settled and 
accepted, they had proved the stum- 
bling-block of .statesmen, the grave 
of ministries, the upas-tree to many 
respectable reputations. They had 
sown the seed of changes, the effect 
of which is felt all over Europe to 
this hour. Our northern contem- 
porary enumerates six, ministries, 
affected by them, rising and falling 
in an incredibly short space of time, 
all more or less of a Moderado com- 
plexion. We learn from official 
documents that a Narvaez ministry 
resigned February 12th, 1846; re- 
turned to power on March 17th; 
and resigned again on March 28th. 
The very day of the month is essen- 
tial in speaking of Spanish minis- 
tries, sometimes the hour of the day. 

The Queen was publicly affianced 
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on the 27th August, 1846, to her 
cousin, Don Francisco d’Assiz, and 
married on the 10th October in that 
year. The Infanta Louisa was mar- 
ried on the same day to the Duc de 
Montpensier. 

We pass on to February, 1848, and 
the ensuing months, during which 
the entire Continent was agitated by 
democratic throes. The compara- 
tive firmness and security of Spain 
have recently been mentioned with 
just pride and admirable point by 
M. Bermudez de Castro in his reply 
to the ill-judged protest of Austria, 
as showing that his sovereign has 
always known how to conciliate 
progress with conservatism. They 
rather prove to our mind that the 
revolutionary element may be alto- 
gether wanting in a country rife 
with the insurrectionary. The 
Spanish system of government is 
like the famous Cornish rocking- 
stone, which might be set shaking 
by a child, whilst a hundred men 
could not move it from its base. 
There were somewhat more than the 
average amount of partial risings in 
1848, and there was fighting in the 
capital; but the bulk of the people 
showed no disposition for republics 
or democracy, and Narvaez shares 
with Sartorius the honour of being 
the pilot who weathered the storm. 
The ensuing calm was fatal to their 
ministry: they were sunk by a 
palace intrigue; or (to change the 
metaphor) it was as if the victor in 
a well-sustained tournay or deadly 
conflict should return to be knocked 
down by a rosary or a fan. This 
time the priests were the plotters ; 
and their meddling resulted in the 
shortest of the short Spanish minis- 
tries, the lightning ministry, mévis- 
terio del relampayo—which hardly 
outlasted one complete revolution 
of the sun. 

Narvaez and Sartorius returned, 
and were turned out by or for Bravo 
Murillo, whose speciality was finance, 
and there is no knowing what he 
might not have doue for public credit 
and the treasury, had he been al- 
lowed. Several short-lived cabinets 
succeeded, and in the autumn we 
find Sartorius prime minister, with 
his former colleague, Narvaez, in 
opposition. This ministry appears 
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to have had few friends of note 
beyond the precincts of the Court, 
and to have relied more on repres- 
sion and persecution than concilia- 
tion. They speedily contrived to 
accumulate such a mass of hostile 
feeling that an explosion became 
inevitable. The standard of revolt 
or mutiny was raised in June, 1854, 
and was speedily joined by O’Donnell 
and other officers of rank, who gave 
battle to the Queen’s troops at Vical- 
varo. The action was indecisive, 
and is principally notable from hav- 
ing iastened the name of Vicalva- 
rists on his party. ‘ Why did you 
go to Ghent?’ was the taunt with 
which M. Guizot was perseveringly 
met in the French Chamber of De- 
puties. ‘What were you doing at 
Vicalvaro?’ is the interpellation to 
which General O’Donnell must be 
content to submit in the Cortes. 

He put forth the inevitable pro- 
nunciamento, in favour of constitu- 
tional government, purity, morality, 
&e. &e. ; secured the co-operation of 
Narvaez, and was getting on swim- 
mingly with just that calculated 
amount of treason that was required 
to force him back into the presi- 
dency of the council, when the 
flame caught and spread with such 
startling rapidity, that meaning only 
to displace a cabinet or defeat a 
camarilla, the insurgents were within 
an ace of upsetting the throne or 
subverting the dynasty. The Con- 
stituent Cortes of November, 1854, 
however, declared for the continu- 
ance of the monarchy under the 
queen regnant by a majority of 
nearly ten to one, and the political 
world soon settled down into its 
old habits of place-hunting through 
the recognised instrumentality of 
plots, mutinies, pronunciamentos, 
and retraimentos. 

There was a time under O’Don- 
nell’s premiership when martial law 
was proclaimed throughout the 
whole of Spain; and little more was 
thought of it than of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act in England. 
The strength of the monarchy lay 
in the diversity and contradictory 
character of the insurrections,— 
Carlist in one place, Moderado in 
a second, Progressista ox demo- 
cratic in a third. They were 
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like Curran’s fleas, that would have 
pulled him out of bed if they 
had pulled together; but they never 
did pull together, and never will. 
After three intervening cabinets, 
formed respectively by Narvaez, 
General Armero, and M. Isturitz, 
O’Donnell was enabled to form 
a Government on Union - Liberal 
or Liberal-Conservative principles, 
which has been likened to Lord 
Palmerston’s for adaptation to cir- 
cumstances, duration, and good- 
luck. The war with Morocco was 
eminently useful to him by flatter- 
ing the vanity and reviving the 
spirit of the people; and he could 
afford to smile at the comparison 
drawn by sundry impatient and irri- 
tated expectants of place between his 
position as first adviser of the Queen, 
and his late appearance in arms 
against her authority. Indeed, so 
many temporary supporters of order 
are open to ,this description of tw 
quoque, that we wonder it is not 
proscribed as contrary to good man- 
ners or met with a unanimous 
connu, 

When the Abbé Sieyes was asked 
what he had done during the Reign 
of Terror, he made answer, ‘J’ai 
vécu;? and if the O’Donnell Cabinet 
had done nothing more than live 
from 1858 to 1863, it would have 
been no mean exploit. Besides 
promoting railroads, they effected 
nothing for the permanent benefit 
of the country; and they were turned 
out not, perhaps, on any distinct 
allegation or evidence of inefliciency 
—for fitness or unfitness is not the 
turning-point of ministerial desti- 
nies in Spain—but (according to 
M. de Mazade) because they had 
come to the end of their tempo- 
rising expedients, because they had 
made a host of enemies and lost the 
confidence of many of their friends. 

Within the two years after their 
fall, there were three successive 
ministries, whose history is graphic- 
ally sketched by M. de Mazade. 
The ministry of the Marquis de 
Miraflores, which, by an ill-judged 
circular touching the elections, pro- 
voked the secession of the Progres- 
sistas, lasted ten months ; the minis- 
try of M. Arragola, which assuwned 
the pompous name of Historical 
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Moderado, lasted a few days; the 
ministry of M. Mon lasted six 
months,—long enough to add its 
contribution to the pre-existing ano- 
malies and complications. A new 
law was promulgated to mitigate the 
laws against the press, and it was 
interpreted so as to bring journalists 
within the jurisdiction of courts- 
martial. ‘In reality’ remarks M. 
de Mazade, ‘these three were less 
cabinets of distinct colours of cha- 
racteristic policy, than powers of 
transition; ministerial relays be- 
tween the ancient Union-Liberal, 
which is already beginning to be 
called the Historic Union-Liberal, 
and a return of the Duke of 
Tetuan (O’Donnell) or a Moderado 
combination, stronger and more 
efficient. Such is the key to the 
situation during the two years in 
question.’ 

The same well-informed writer 
states that the Queen first sent for 
O’Donnell on the break-up of the 
Mon’s cabinet ; that the recollection 
of his five years’ nullity was too 
fresh, and that it was found necessary 
to exhaust every other available 
resource before falling back upon 
him. The Narvaez cabinet was con- 
sequently formed September to, 
1864, and formed of materials that 
seemed to promise efficiency and 
durability. To say nothing of five 
ex-presidents of council, it engaged 
the financial knowledge and ability of 
M. Barzanallana, the ready eloquence 
and dash of M. Gonsalez Bravo, and 
the cultivated ability and clear in- 
tellect of M. Alejandro Llorente, 
who accepted the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. But its strength proved its 
weakness; for the most compro- 
mising of its indiscretions was the 
act of M. Gonsalez Bravo; and the 
first to set the example of resigna- 
tion, the signal of a break-up, was 
M. Llorente. On the 25th Novem- 
ber, M. Gonzalez Bravo thought fit 
to address a circular to the go- 
vernors of provinces, calling on 
them to enforce the law against 
the press, and giving as his reason 
that no harm had resulted from 
its licentiousness. ‘The electoral 
period,’ he wrote, ‘has terminated, 
and with it cease the special cir- 
cumstances which have led the 
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Government to leave completely 
free and abandoned to itself the 
action of the press. The nation has 
listened to all in a serene and 
impartial attitude, and has replied 
to the revolutionary exaggeration 
of certain attacks, by electing the 
ministerial candidates by an im- 
mense majority. The disdain with 
which the country has repelled the 
excesses of certain journals could not 
be more eloquent. Now the epoch 
of transition is passed. . . . The 
moment has arrived to restrain and 
repress those who, it might be said, 
want the power and the will to 
control and correct themselves.’ 

In other words, the Government 
had assumed a show of liberality 
which might now be safely laid 
aside. Such was the interpretation 
put upon the otherwise unaccount- 
able reasoning of this circular, as 
well as upon one or two other in- 
dications; and M. Llorente rightly 
conceived that he could no longer 
act with colleagues whose arbitrary 
tendencies stood confessed. His re- 
tirement was followed by a minis- 
terial interregnum, such as occurred 
in England when the Reform Bill 
was thrown out by the Lords. The 
ostensible pretext was a passage in 
the Speech from the Throne relating 
to the abandonment of St. Domingo. 
After four days of uncertainty, 
during which two or three lists of 
embryo cabinets were submitted, 
considered, and thrown by, both the 
Queen and her advisers took fright 
at the menacing state of affairs: the 
offensive passage was exchanged for 
a convenient generality; and the 
cabinet came back. Many refused 
to believe that this stirring episode 
originated with the politicians. It 
was by turns attributed to the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Toledo, to the 
Queen’s confessor, and to Sister 
Maria Dolorés Patrocinio, Abbess 
of the convent of San Pascual 
d’Aranjuez, who was said to exer- 
cise a mysterious influence over the 
counsels of royalty. 

A statesman naturally leans to- 
wards the class of measures or 
policy to which he is most indebted 
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for his reputation. Lord Russell 
has a weakness for Reform Bills, 
and General Narvaez for the style 
of government by which (he thinks) 
Spain was saved from the revolu- 
tionary epidemic of 1848. So far as 
we understand the affair of April 
last, his aim was to produce a con- 
viction that a democratic spirit was 
abroad, which it again required a 
strong-handed and arbitrary exe- 
cutive to suppress. Steps were 
taken to deprive or dismiss a pro- 
fessor of the University of Madrid 
(M. Emilio Castelar) for his editor- 
ship of an obnoxious newspaper, La 
Democracia, The Principal of the 
University (M. Montalvan) remon- 
strated, and was compelled to retire. 
The students requested and ob- 
tained permission to serenade him, 
as a farewell token of their respect. 
They met for the purpose: their 
assemblage was treated as the com- 
mencement of an insurrection: the 
troops were called out: the Puerta 
del Sol (the principal square of 
Madrid) was turned into a military 
post: martial law was practically in 
force throughout the capital; and 
some unresisting civilians were shot. 
When the affair came to be investi- 
gated and discussed in Cortes, the 
Government utterly failed in esta- 
blishing a reasonable cause for such 
extraordinary proceedings; and (not- 
withstanding a remarkable display 
of eloquence and ability by M. 
Gonzalez Bravo) they were dis- 
credited to an extent that precipi- 
tated their fall, although no actual 
vote of censure was passed upon 
them. Two months after this affair 
O’Donnell was again prime minister 
of Spain. 

The principal care of the Union- 
Liberal Cabinet, on their return to 
oflice, was to remove the reproach of 
having been or being a do-nothing 
ministry. ‘Their performances were 
recapitulated in their organ, the 
Diario Espaiiol,* for September 25, 
by way of answer to an opposition 
challenge, and must be allowed to 
present a respectable sum total, con- 
sidering that they came in against 
a hostile majority, and that their 


* To the measures there enumerated must be added those since adopted by the 
enlightened Secretary for the Colonies for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
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powers of legislation were at a 
stand-still till a new Cortes could 
be got together. 

There was first the recognition of 
the kingdom of Italy, against which 
the Progressista leaders had no ob- 
jection to urge, but that which the 
Whigs urged against Catholic Eman- 
cipation when brought about by the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel. It was taking the bread out 
of their mouths; it was robbing 
them of the glory that was their 
due; and if O’Donnell thought the 
measure indispensable, he should 
have handed over his portfolio to 
Espartero, Olozaga, or Prim. 

Then there were military tri- 
umphs ‘ recognized by all Europe ;’ 
and a network of railroads ‘em- 
bracing the whole surface of the 
kingdom ;’ and the cessation of civil 
dissensions (which have not ceased) ; 
and the empire of law established 
on a rather rickety foundation) ; 
and measures taken for the restora- 
tion of credit (which is not restored); 
and an electoral reform in ‘ accord- 
ance with the spread of education 
and the progress of society,’ which 
electoral reform is especially calcu- 
lated to augment the influence of 
the Crown. It gives a vote to every 
description of functionary, great and 
small; to all persons, civil and mili- 
tary, in the service of the public or 
the Crown; to graduates, profes- 
sional men, schoolinasters, priests, 
clerks, &c.; and it has been caleu- 
lated that out of the fourteen or fif- 
teen thousand qualified electors of 
Madrid, rather more than a fourth 
are now under the direct control of 
the Government. But the property 
qualification is materially reduced ; 
and the enlargement of the electoral 
districts will operate beneficially in 
two ways: it will diminish undue 
influence, and it will neutralise the 
effects of the favourite tactics of 
secession. 

‘These tactics have been tried with 
varying results on other scenes and 
in widely different emergencies. It 
was by refusing to take part in the 
Imperial scheme for the consolida- 
tion of the Austrian Empire that 
the Hungarians have vindicated 
their independence. But when the 
English Whigs, headed by Fox and 
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Grey, abandoned the Opposition 
benches in 1797, their retreat was 
regarded by the nation with indif- 
ference; the march of events con- 
tinued undisturbed; and the Tory 
(Pitt's) government persevered in 
identically the same policy till they 
came back. Why should not a 
Spanish government do the same? 
If their adversaries will not take 
part in the elections, why should 
they not elect their own candidates, 
and make a good use of their ma- 
jority? Simply because it is one 
of the laws of the political game 
that a given effect should be al- 
lowed or attributed to secession, 
that the position of the Govern- 
ment should be conventionally, if 
not really, weakened by it. Yet 
governments (that of Miraflores for 
one) have managed to get on in 
defiance of strong protests of this 
sort; and the folly as well as mis- 
chievous tendency of the manceuvre 
are beginning to be generally felt 
and acknowledged by the principal 
competitors for power. Surely the 
wisest course for men like Espartero, 
Olozaga, and Prim, representing or 
claiming to represent enlightened 
progress, would be to fight the con- 
stitutional battle fairly, try to rouse 
the people to a sense of its import- 
ance, induce them to take an active 
part in it instead of remaining pas- 
sive spectators, and bring them over 
by dint of reason to their side. 
Secessions, mutinies, conspiracies, 
insurrections, camarillas, court in- 
trigues, proscriptions, resorts to 
martial law, arbitrary exile and im- 
prisonment, pronunciamentos of all 
sorts, have been tried over and over 
again by all parties, and have done 
no good to any of them whilst 
doing an infinity of harm to the 
nation. It is a mistake as well as a 
crime for any but the merest pre- 
tenders and adventurers to perse- 
vere in the old régime of faction ; it 
is like wasting the estate in which 
they claim a reversionary interest, 
or blighting the harvest which they 
hope to reap or share. 

Secession is justified on the 
gronnd that, the contest being hope- 
Jess against the unscrupulous use of 
government influence, to take part 
in the elections would simply be to 
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give an undue weight to the fore- 
known and inevitable result. 


It signifies [says a democratic organ, La 
Discussion], Either let us have a liberal 
system in right earnest, or boldly proclaim 
the ancient régime without a mask, It 
signifies, Let the world know that here 
every ministry, whilst it exists, by dint of 
centralization and agency, gets a chamber 
to its liking, and that the system is organ- 
ized in such a manner as to falsify public 
opinion for all ministries in turn; unless 
indeed we are to suppose that public opinion 
is changed like a shirt. If the Queen names 
Narvaez, the electoral body exclaims, ‘ Nar- 
vaez for ever!’ if she names O’ Donnell, the 
cry is ‘ O’Donnell for ever !’ That is to say, it 
obeys the word of order, come from whom 
it may. The electoral body is turned into an 
automaton and Spain into a weathercock. 


This paper states that, in 1863, the 
Government, treating the electoral 
districts as their own, offered eighty 
deputies to the Progressista party 
if it would desist from its ‘ magna- 
nimous resolution’ to abstain. 

The organ of the Moderados, 7 
Espaiiol, of the 31st October last, 
employed the following language, 
which may be taken as a specimen 
of the license of Spanish journalism : 


Vicalvarism (O’Donnellism), that poli- 
tical plague, that negation of all idea, that 
deleterious miasma that decomposes and 
envenoms the political atmosphere of parties, 
and for which the word country is synony- 
mous with prize ; that group of apostates 
and political pillagers; that sect without 
faith, without creeds, without history except. 
what defines a period of illegality, of vio- 
lence, of pilfer and of blood ; that vermin’s 
nest which has bred and grown with the 
pest. Vicalvarism, that denies the history 
of all parties—that presumes, insensate! to 
deny the merit and the glory naturally and 
legitimately corresponding to historical com- 
binations,—that is not a party with which 
we ought to measure our strength, is not a 
legitimate and noble adversary whom we 
ought to combat. 


In this same article, we find :— 


It is right that all thinking men, who at 
all value the future of the country and its 
institutions, should fix their attention on 
the present condition of the country, and 
on the attitudes which all the true parties 
have assumed, especially the Progressista 
and the Moderado, the only historical legal 
combinations which have a common origin, 
which united—and in moments the most 
disastrous, the most critical—have rendered 
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the most important services to the throne 
of Doiia Isabella IL, to the country and to 
liberty, 

This is much as if the Morning 
Herald should point to the party it 
represents, and the party repre- 
sented by the Morning Star, as the 
only true parties, &c. The demo- 
cratic papers (which are quite as 
violent) have all along advocated 
secession on the distinct ground of 
its revolutionary tendencies; and 
this consideration probably has 
acted as a check on the Moderados, 
who met in solemn conclave on the 
sth November last, at the house 
of the Duke of Veragua (famous 
for his breed of bulls), and passed 
a resolution to protest emphatically 
against the proceedings of the 
Government in reference to the 
elections, but to give their moral 
support to any members of the 
party who should become candi- 
dates. After announcing this reso- 
lution, LZ Espaiiol of November 7th, 
which the week before had warmly 
urged secession, adds, that ‘the mode- 
rate party cannot proclaim the policy 
of secession—on the contrary, re- 
pudiates it in so far as it is dan- 
gerous and revolutionary.’ 

If the elections are a mockery, it 
is because the bulk of the electoral 
body, independently of party, remain 
passive. ‘The ministry must strain 
every nerve to control a fourth; 
and it is preposterous to suppose 
that they could or would dare to 
stifle an honest burst of public 
opinion, such as carried the English 
Reform Bill in 1832, or swept away 
the Orleanist dynasty in 1848. At 
all events, put them to the test, and 
then the argument will be complete. 
At present it is open to them to say 
that the independent voters are 
with them. And is it not short- 
sighted, selfish, and unconstitutional 
in the extreme to assert or imply 
that a majority alone is worth con- 
tending for because it confers office, 
and that a minority (say eighty in 
an assembly of three hundred and 
forty-nine) is powerless for good ? 
It is a fact, patent in the parlia- 
mentary history of England, that all 
our great liberal measures for the 
last hundred years grew up and 


ripened under the cold shade of 
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opposition. If the influence of the 
Spanish crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished, where is the Spanish Burke ? 
If economical reform be the one 
thing needful, why does not M. 
jarzanallana enact the part of 
Joseph Hume? Brougham, urging 
for many a hopeless year the causes 
of education and toleration ; Villiers, 
tenaciously struggling to untram- 
mel industry ; Russell, introducing 
his annual motions for Reform— 
here are models for the Progres- 
sistas who conceive that the only 
becoming attitude or occupation of 
a statesman out of office is to pout.* 

The more (not most) advanced 
Liberals demand the Constitution of 
1837; the recognition of the sove- 
reignty of the people; the elective 
Senate; the extension of the franchise 
in the popular instead of the monarch- 
ical direction. They also complain 
of camarillas and indirect influences 
at Court. But if the whole of their 
demands were unequivocally con- 
ceded them, what progress would 
be made in national regeneration 
so long as political morality stands 
at its present low level? Was fac- 
tion lulled by the recognition of the 
sovereignty of the people, by the 
elective Senate, or by the popular 
franchise, in 1837? 

A call for more voters on the part 
of those who do their best to para- 
lyze the representative principle 
by secession, is preposterous; and 
camarillas, whether composed of 
priests, nuns, or generals, would 
be powerless, unless statesmen of 
weight, including would-be presi- 
dents of the council by the dozen, 
were always at hand and ready to 
co-operate with them. This point is 
well put and illustrated by M. de 
Mazade, who adds :— Moreover, 
Queen Isabella is anything but 
obstinate in her wishes. With 
natural cleverness, penetration, tho- 
roughly Spanish sentiments, she is 
by no means blind to what can 
serve her in serving the country. 
She can be swayed by influences, 
yield to pressure; but when she 
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is seriously spoken to—more than 
one minister has proved it—she 
listens, and (what is more) she 
stops. There are men in whom she 
trusts, whose advice she willingly 
seeks. General Lersundi is one of 
these men; it is he, perhaps, who 
contributed most to master the 
solution of the crisis of December. 
More than any other, General Nar- 
yaez is certainly formed by his post 
to have an ascendancy over the 
Queen.’ 

The Queen is not unpopular 


with the bulk of her subjects, 
and her grand failing is that 
feminine one to which Dr. von 


Raumer attributes all Mary Queen 
of Scots’ errors :—‘ Sie konnte nicht 
oline Ménner leben” But Isabella of 
Spain resembles Catherine of Russia, 
rather than Mary Queen of Scots, 
in keeping her sexual preferences 
apart from her political. The 
charge of bad faith sometimes 
brought against her rests on an 
indiscreet speech or two which she 
may or may not have uttered; and 
it will be remembered that she has 
constantly to bear; the brunt of 
ministerial imprudence or unpopu- 
larity. If her prolonged absence 
during the cholera should cause her 
to be badly received by the excited 
population of Madrid, the cries and 
hisses will be really intended for the 
Union-Liberal cabinet. It will not 
do, therefore, to fling the blame on 
the dynasty ; and it is arguing in a 
circle to say that the party leaders 
are factious and self-seeking because 
the people are passive, and that the 
people are passive because the party- 
leaders are factious and self-seeking. 

Mr. Buckle contends, and has 
devoted one hundred and fifty-five 
learned and thoughtful pages to 
prove, that the causes of misgovern- 
ment in Spain are deeply if not in- 
eradically seated in the national 
mind, and that free institutions have 
failed because they were conferred 
upon a people unfitted by habits 
and lack of education for appre- 
ciating or exercising them. While 
Europe is ringing with intellectual 


* Since this was written (November 16th) the Central Progressista Committee re- 


solved, by seventy-one votes 


’ ' to twelve, to persevere in secession. 
with the minority, but declared his intention to abide by the Resolution of the majority. 
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achievements, which have roused 
even Russia and Turkey, ‘Spain 
(he tells us) sleeps on, untroubled, 
unheeding, impassive, receiving no 
impressions from the rest of the 
world, and making no impressions 
upon it. There she lies, at the 
farthest extremity of the Conti- 
nent, a huge and torpid mass, the 
sole representative now remain- 
ing of the feelings and knowledge 
of the Middle Ages; and, what is 
the worst symptom of all, she is 
satisfied with her condition,’ 

Loyalty degraded into slavishness, 
and religion corrupted into supersti- 
tion, have done it all; and in his 
theory the agitations of the last half- 
century are but the breakers and the 
foam on the surface of the vast pro- 
found. ‘In Spain there never has 
been a revolution properly so called: 
there has been one grand national 
rebellion. The people, though often 
lawless, are never free. Among 
them we find still preserved that 
peculiar taint of barbarism which 
makes men prefer occasional dis- 
obedience to systematic liberty. . . 
Still while they resist, they revere. 
While they will rise up against a 
vexatious impost, they crouch be- 
fore a system of which the impost 
is the smallest evil. They will even 
revile the troublesome and impor- 
tunate monk, or sometimes scoff 
at the sleek and arrogant priest; 
whilst such is their infatuation, that 
they would risk their lives in de- 
fence of that cruel Church which 
has inflicted on them hideous cala- 
mities, but to which they still cling 
as if it were the dearest object of 
their affections.’ Nor is this all, nor 
the worst. ‘ Connected with these 
habits of mind, and, in sooth, form- 
ing part of them, we find a rever- 
ence for antiquity, and an inordinate 
tenacity of old opinions, old be- 
liefs, and old habits, which remind 
us of those tropical civilizations 
which formerly flourished.’ 

His notes are heaped with autho- 
rities to prove the ingrained bigotry 
of the people. ‘The spirit of the 
Inquisition, wrote Ford in 1847, 
‘is still alive; for no king, cortes, 
or constitution, ever permits in 
Spain any approach to religious 
toleration,’ ‘Les Cortes, says a 
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well-informed writer in the Annuaire 
des Deux Mondes, in 1855, ‘ auraient 
beau permettre l’exercice du culte 
protestant ou juif: il n'est pas cer- 
tain que cela ne suscitat de péril- 
leux conflits.’ The same writer re- 
marks at the same period that Spain 
is ‘un pays ou les populations sont 
toujours, & coup sir, moins libérales 
que les gouvernemens.’ This, how- 
ever, is no more than may have 
been said of the most advanced 
countries, beginning with England 
and France. The Jacobites held 
their ground as long and as obsti- 
nately as the Carlists; and the Sep- 
tennial Act was passed to enable 
the new dynasty to strengthen it- 
self against the reviving popularity 
of the old. Acute observers were 
of opinion that the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act would not have been 
passed by a Reformed Parliament 
in 1829. It is to be feared that the 
numerical majority of the kingdom 
of Naples would be in favour of the 
dethroned Bourbons; and we all 
know that the Second Empire was 
erected on the ruins of liberty 
amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude in France—that it rests 
not only on the sabre but the vote. 

Assuming our own constitutional 
struggles to have commenced with 
the Petition of Right in 1628, and 
to have terminated (which they did 
not) in 1688, it took us a longer 
time to acquire habits of self-go- 
vernment than the Spaniards have 
been allowed for the same purpose, 
assuming them to have begun in 
1812; and as for the French, they 
have simply ended where they began, 
with corrupt despotism. There 
is no reason, therefore, for absolutely 
despairing of Spain, although it 
must be admitted that the torpidity 
of which Mr. Buckle complains, 
and the rooted dislike to change, 
extend farther, and are less acces- 
sible to reason, than in any other 
civilized community that has played 
a great part in the world’s history. 
Come what may, you cannot deprive 
the Spaniard of his past, and this is 
his guarantee for the future and 
his compensation for the present. 
He is the countryman of Lope de 
Vega, Calderon, and Cervantes; of 
Velasquez and Murillo; of Cortez 
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and Pizarro; of the Cid and the 
Great Captain; of the men who 
conceived and realized the graceful 
grandeur of the Cathedral of To- 
ledo, and the gloomy vastness of 
the Escorial; of kings, warriors, 
and statesmen who made the Old 
World tremble, and discovered the 
New. How happens it that a land 
so rich in illustrations has been 
stricken for centuries with compara- 
tive sterility? ‘Among the most 
remarkable features in the history 
of Spain,’ observes Mr. Stirling, ‘are 
the rapid growth and decay of her 
power. She first began to rank 
among the great kingdoms in the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Their great-grandson, Philip IL, 
was the acknowledged leader and 
protector of Catholic Europe. Under 
Charles II., great-grandson of the 
Second Philip, Castile had ceased to 
produce statesmen and soldiers, and 
Peru to furnish ducats, at least to 
the royal treasury. The monarchy 
was as feeble as the monarch. Its 
star had run its course in little 
more than six generations, rising at 
the end of the fifteenth and setting 
at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This era was likewise the 
great period of literature and art in 
Spain.’* 

Mr. Buckle accounts in his own 
peculiar way for the phenomenon :— 


They have cultivated the fine arts with 
eminent success: their noble and exquisite 
paintings, and their magnificent churches, 
being most justly ranked among the most 
wondrous efforts of the human hand, They 
speak a beautiful, sonorous, and flexible 
language, and their literature is not un- 
worthy of their language, - + They 
have had their full share of great statesmen, 
great kings, great magistrates, and great 
legislators, ‘The bravery of the people has 
never been disputed; whilst as to the 
upper classes, the punctilious honour of a 
Spanish gentleman has passe] into a bye- 
word, Of the nation generally, the best 
observers pronounce them to be high- 
minded, generous, truthful, full of integ- 
rity, warm and zealous friends, affectionate 
in all the relations of life, frank, chayitable, 
and humane. . . . Yet all these great 
qualities have availed them nothing, and 
will avail them nothing, so long as they 
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remain ignorant, What the end of all this 
will be, and whether in their unhappy 
country the right path will ever be taken, 
is impossible for any one to say. But if it 
is not taken, no amelioration that can pos- 
sibly be effected will penetrate below the 
surface, 

He exaggerates the natural re- 
sources of the country, which taken 
altogether, and balancing the North 
against the South, is by no means 
so fertile as may be thought; and 
he omits one main cause of the im- 
perfect development of these re- 
sources, which still exercises a most 
baneful effect on the commercial 
and industrial character of Spain. 

We refer to her traditional de- 
pendence on her South American 
possessions, on the gold and silver 
mines of Peru and Mexico; com- 
bined with the habit of looking 
to precarious adventure as_ the 
only honourable mode of gaining 
or repairing a fortune. Impro- 
vidence in the public expenditure 
was the least of the resulting 
evils. The genuine Spaniard has 
contracted a perfect contempt for 
trade and the mechanical arts; and 
whatever mercantile spirit is begin- 
ning to spring up, may be traced to 
foreigners, especially to the French, 
who are not excluded by fear of 
that religious intolerance which has 
hitherto proved an insuperable bar 
to Protestants. It is computed that 
there are not less than twenty-five 
thousand French in Madrid alone; 
and they largely abound in the 
most thriving of the seaports on the 
Mediterranean. ‘The principal re- 
sort of English capital and enter- 
prise is Cadiz. 

Whatever other mortification or 
reproach may be in store for the 
Castilian, he will never be twitted 
with belonging to a nation of 
shopkeepers. His demeanour in 
this capacity, when it is forced 
upon him, resembles that of the 
Hibernian or Milesian, as described 
by Thackeray in the lrish sketches 
ot Titmarsh. The odds are that 
you find him talking over a pro- 
nunciamento or a bull-fight, and in 
a mood to be rather bored than 
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pleased by the arrival of a customer. 
If the thing you want is within 
easy reach, he will hand it to you; 
but searching for it, or exhibiting 
specimens for you to choose from, 
is entirely out of the question. We 
have vainly tried three stationers’ 
shops in succession for an article 
which could not have been wanting 
in either of them; and the Spanish 
correspondents of a London bank 
occupied precisely twenty-three mi- 
nutes in changing a circular note 
for ten pounds. Time being of 
no value to them, they took for 
granted that it was of no value to 
the traveller. 

There was no positive inatten- 
tion or neglect; the due forms of 
politeness were observed, he was 
requested to be seated, the news- 
paper was handed to him, and he 
might have taken part in the con- 
versation between the partners if 
he thought fit. The good breeding, 
courtesy, and gentlemanlike bearing 
of the Spaniards are quite as striking 
as their pococurante habits and their 
irregularity. There is a cordiality 
in their manner to strangers which 
is singularly attractive, and it is 
not confined to a class. Neither 
is their dislike to exertion. If the 
concierge (as too frequently hap- 
pens) does not know whether the 
person you inquire for is at home, 
the doubt is coolly stated, and you 
are told to clear it up for yourself 
by mounting to the third or fourth 
story. A friend of ours, finding only 
a little girl at the concieryerie, and 
not quite understanding her indi- 
cations, took out a couple of copper 
coins, and gave them to her to iead 
the way. She pocketed the money 
and began the ascent, but meeting 
a younger girl on the first landing, 
she transferred the commission, re- 
serving the quartos. 

This peculiar indolence or self- 
indulgence is not found incompatible 
with an extraordinary amount of 
excitability and vivacity. The life 
and movement of the Parisian boule- 
vards are stillness itself in com- 
parison with the animated bustle 
of the Puerta del Sol till long 
past midnight; and the best mode 
of getting a notion of the confu- 
sion of voices at a café in that 
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locality would be to pass an hour in 
the parrot-room at the Zoological 
Gardens. One evening last autumn, 
in honour of some obscure saint, 
every man, woman, and child in 
San Sebastian was talking, singing, 
dancing, vociferating, or gesticu- 
lating in the streets. Scenes of this 
sort may be witnessed in Italy, but 
this was the most demonstrative dis- 
play of the Southern temperament 
that ever fell under our observa- 
tion. 

‘The French, Monsieur le Comte,’ 
said Yorick, ‘have so many excel- 
lencies, they can better spare this: 
they are a loyal, a gallant,a gene- 
rous, an ingenious, and good-tem- 
pered people as is under heaven: if 
they have a fault, they are too serious.’ 
If Sterne had continued the Senti- 
mental Journey into Spain, the odds 
are that he would have found fault 
with the Spaniards for a diametri- 
cally opposite failing ; and if we re- 
member right, Arthur Young, whose 
notes were taken in 1787, thought 
the Spanish peasantry more lively 
than the French. 

Perhaps the strongest proof of 
the utter absence of business-like 
habits in Spain is to be found in the 
condition of the post-office. Mr. 
Grant Duff states that, out of six 
letters carefully addressed to him at 
Barcelona, not one came to hand; 
and the Poste Lestante of Madrid, 
with its illegible lists of foreign 
names misspelt, is a ridiculous 
absurdity. 

Spain, although respectably repre- 
sented in the republic of letters, 
hardly possesses what can be called 
a literary class; and a Spanish 
writer would find it no easy mat- 
ter to earn an honourable liveli- 
hood by his pen. The popular read- 
ing of the capital mainly consists of 
political tracts and translations from 
the light literature of France. No 
one who has revelled in the over- 
flowing humour, or derived instruc- 
tion from the penctrating sagacity 
and abundant information, of Ford, 
can have forgetten his sketch of the 
Spanish bookseller :— 

A Spanish bookseller is a queer, uncom- 
fortable person for an eager collector to fall 
foul of. He sits ensconced among his 
parchment-bound wares, more indifferent 
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than a Turk, His delight is to twaddle 
with a few cigaresque clergymen, and 
monks, when there were monks, for they 
were almost the only purchasers. He acts 
as if he were the author, or the collector, 
not the vendor of his books. He scarcely 
notices the stranger’s entrance; neither 
knows what books he has, or what he has 
not got; he has no catalogue, and will 
scarcely reach out his arm to take down 
any book which is pointed out; he never 
has anything which is published by another 
bookseller, and will not send for it for you, 
nor always even tell you where it may be 
had, As for gaining the trade allowance 
by going himself for a book, he would not 
stir if it were twenty-five hundred instead 
of twenty-five per cent. Now-a-days, as 
more books are let in and sold, the genus 
bibliopolum is getting a trifle sharper, In 
the days of Ferd, VII., whenever we were 
young enough to hint at the unreasonable 
proposition of begging the bookseller to get 
any book, the certain rejoinder was, ‘Ah 
que! I must mind my shop; you are 
doing nothing else but running up and 
down streets ’—tengo que guardar la tienda, 
V™. esta corriendo las calles, 


In a letter dated Burgos, 1865, re- 
cently printed in the Athenwwm, we 
find:—‘The body seems tolerably 
well cared for in Burgos; but I can- 
not say as much for the mental food. 
The leading bookseller has a small 
supply, and of very inferior quality. 
“Have you any old books?” “No, 
but the marine storekeeper near the 
Cathedral may have.”’ Burgos is 
the capital of a province and an 
archiepiscopal seat. It boasts what 
some think the finest cathedral in 
Spain. It contains more than 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, 
and lies on the main (rail) road from 
Paris to Madrid. 

The latest authority on Spanish 
matters, Mr. O’Shea, who has ap- 
plied himself laboriously and suc- 
cessfully to produce a good supple- 
ment to Ford, has a short section, 
headed ‘Literature, in which he 
says :— 

The most remarkable writers of the pre- 
sent day are—The Duke of Rivas, a poet, 
whose ballads are full of feeling, eloquence, 
and breathe the spirit of bygone days; Es- 
proneeda, a charming poet, who died very 
young—he belonged to the Byronian-Wer- 
ther school; the satirist, Larra; Zorilla, 
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the most popular of present poets; Hart- 
zembush, of German origin, a successful 
dramatist, as well as Ventura de la Vega; 
the excellent ‘ peintre de genre’ Mesonero 
Romanos; the historian D, Modesto Lafu- 
ente; in the drama, again, the genial vein 
of Spanish talent, D, Luis Eguilaz, Ta- 
mayo, &c., there are symptoms of improve- 
ment, Literature is gaining favour, ‘Taste 
for reading, awakened by French literary 
translations and the extension of newspaper 
literature, is spreading fast.* 


He pays a just tribute to Fernan 
Caballero (a lady of German origin), 
the only modern Spanish writer who 
has achieved a European repu- 
tation, and recommends to biblio- 
philes the Ensayo de Una Biblio- 
teca Espaiiola de Libros Raros y 
Curiosos, based on the researches 
and comments of Gallardo, by MM. 
Zarco del Valle and Rayon, of which 
the first volume has recently ap- 
peared. It is worthy of notice, not 
merely by reason of the learning, 
taste, and critical acuteness ex- 
pended on it, but from the fact of 
its having been printed at the ex- 
pense of the Government. Among 
other contemporary writers and men 
of letters equally deserving honour- 
able mention, may be named M. 
Gayangos, especially celebrated as 
an eminently successful cultivator 
of the Arabian language and litera- 
ture; M. Campoamor, the author of 
Doloras; the Marquis de Pidal, the 
historian; and the Marquis de 
Molins (now Spanish ambassador 
in England), who has acquired high 
reputation as a poet. 

The incipient taste for reading, of 
which Mr. O’Shea speaks, has not 
yet made its way far southwards. 
A model landed proprietor, the 
illustration of his class, is thus 
described by Fernan Caballero :— 
‘Don Martin Ladron de Guevara 
was one of those great landed pro- 
prietors, so firmly fixed to their 
village and their town, that they 
might be said to form part of them, 
like figures in bas-relief sculp- 
tured on a wall. He was one of 
those who all their lives have never 
troubled themselves about anything 
but their horses, their bulls, their 


* A Guide to Spain. By H. O’Shea, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1865. 
All the information which, from the lapse of time, is necessarily wanting in Ford, will be 
found well arranged and perspicuously expressed by Mr. O’Shea, 
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farming, and the gossip of their vil- 
lage; of those who, to procure at any 
price an interest and an occupation, 
do not mind spending enormous 
sums to prosecute or maintain a 
ridiculous lawsuit, the loss of which 
is at bottom as indifferent to them 
as the gain . . . . Don Martin, 
moreover, had received no kind of 
instruction beyond what belongs to 
religion, conformably to the maxim, 
“Tf he has the majorat, what is 
the good of study, and how can he 
be benefited by science?” He had 
never opened a book in his life, 
which did not hinder him from 
being by instinct and tradition a 
true cuballero, oy from having, like 
the Andalusians in general, natural 
wit and originality, without reckon- 
ing the privilege which the rich 
enjoy of making the most of these 
qualities by saying everything that 
comes uppermost.’ 

The number of schools and edu- 
cational establishments have enor- 
mously increased within living 
memory; and these can hardly fail 
to bear good fruit before long. 

As to material progress, we lay 
little stress on arguments drawn 
from the increase of population, 
produce, or exports and imports, 
during the last fifty years, a period 
of comparative peace. If we admit 
these, we must admit, by a parity 
of reasoning, that Ireland is on the 
right path, and that the regenera- 
tion of Turkey is at hand. It says 
little for national industry, that sun- 
dry uncongenial branches of manu- 
facture (like cotton-spinning) have 
been fostered by protective laws; 
that railroads have been con- 
structed and lead mines worked by 
foreigners; or that the quantity of 
doctored sherry exported by French 
and English merchants has doubled 
between 1841 and 1861. Let the 
traveller, after studying statistical 
tables, or admiring the new build- 
ings of Madrid, hire a carriage and 
visit the environs. Let him begin 
by driving to Los Carabancheles, 
described by Mr. O’Shea as ‘ two 
miserable villages, one de arriba 
(upper), and the other de «ubujo 
(lower), where some Madrid people 
have had the courage to build 
villas” But why are they ‘two 
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miserable villages’ any more than 
Hampstead and Highgate, Rich- 
mond and Twickenham,—being less 
than four miles from the gates of 
the capital? Why are the roads to 
them and about them worse than 
any metropolitan roads in Europe, 
not excepting those of Athens and 
Constantinople? Why is it that on 
a fine day last autumn we met just 
one carriage on our way out and 
two on our way back? 

Every one who reaches Madrid, 
and wants time or inclination to 
proceed to Granada or Seville, feels 
compelled to undertake an expe- 
dition to Toledo. And why? Be- 
cause he will there find the life of 
the olden time,—of the time of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, stereotyped ; 
because he will there see a perfect 
specimen of the buildings, habits, 
and manners of the south. Moor- 
ish Spain is before him precisely as 
it existed in the fifteenth century. 
The narrow streets impervious to 
wheeled carriages, the mules laden 
with earthen water-jars, the nailed 
doors with their two knockers (one 
massy, handsome, and elevated, for 
horsemen), the exquisitely clean 
entrances and patios of the houses, 
—al)] speak at once of a bygone 
era, of a race whose vis inertice has 
hitherto bid defiance to the accumu- 
lated influences of civilization. But 
the force last brought to bear upon 
it must undermine it in the end. 
The'railroad station, at the base of 
the rock on which the city stands, is 
the despair of the antiquarian and 
the hope of the reformer. ‘Toledo 
has held out against time, which 
Bacon calls ‘the great innovator.’ 
Will she, will the coeval cities, will 
the Andalusians, the Castilians, or 
the Basques, hold out against the 
steam-engine, which, simultaneously 
operating by land and water, may 
prove a greater innovator than 
time’? 

The accelerated interchange of 
ideas as well as commodities, the 
circulation of books and newspapers, 
the demand for modern comforts of 
all sorts, the fresh market for pro- 
duce, the foreed comparison with 
other countries, the reiterated com- 
ments of travellers, will rouse the 
most self-sufficient hidalgo from his 
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lethargy, and penetrate the thickest 
armour of ignorance and pride. 
The travelled Spaniard will con- 
sciously or unconsciously co-operate 
in disturbing the self-complacency 
and stimulating the self-iove of his 
compatriots. He will acquire en- 
larged notions and a taste for better 
things. Temperate and abstemious 
as he is, he will prefer good wine 
to bad; and he will wince under 
the repeated censures passed at 
Spanish tables d’hdte on the scraggy 
poultry, or the butcher’s meat not 
unfrequently resembling that fa- 
mous leg of mutton which Dr. 
Johnson pronounced to be ‘as 
bad as could be: ill-fed, ill-killed, 
ill-kept, and ill-dressed.’ The 
change has begun already in the 
shape of new hotels on the main 
route; and it is possible to travel 
from Irun to Toledo without once 
encountering the dreaded garlic. 
On this point, however, we must 
make large allowances, we must be 
just. All the best Spanish dishes 
(vide Ford) contain garlic; and if 
the Spanish cook is forbidden the 
use of this condiment, and simul- 
taneously restricted in onions, he is 
thrown back on the rude elements 
of his art: he must rely on plain 
boiling and roasting, in which he 
never pretended to excel. 

Should it be objected that we 
have been deducing broad general 
conclusions from a limited number 
of individual instances, we reply 
that we have not set down a single 
conclusion which has not been sub- 
mitted to candid and _ intelligent 
Spaniards. Moreover, all impartial 
foreigners, whether travellers or re- 
sidents, are agreed upon the main 
points ; namely, that no people dis- 
play more fine points of character 
or nobler qualities than the Spanish, 
nor (excepting the Turks or Chinese) 
have manifested so inveterate an 
antipathy to change. 

As to the political state, any one 
of the party leaders with whom you 
may happen to converse, will admit 
the indefensible character of the 
party warfare which they wage, and 
then justify his share in it,—much 
as an English statesman will hold 
forth on the virtues of disinterested- 
ness and consistency, and then bar- 
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ter his avowed principles for place. 
Thanks to our proficiency in consti- 
tutional government, we can afford 
to tolerate the laxity of our public 
men. The Spaniards cannot. The 
British public virtually and practi- 
cally displaces and replaces cabinets, 
and our ministers for the time being 
obey its behests as regularly as the 
ministers of Napoleon the Third 
obey iis. But the supreme power 
of opinion, the appellate court of 
last resort, does not exist in Spain. 
If any appreciable improvement in 
the administration of her affairs is 
to take place in our time, it must 
begin from the top ;—with a self- 
denying ordinance amongst the 
actual and would-be occupants of 
high office ; for supposing the poli- 
tical education of the people to begin 
to-morrow, the living generation 
would not be sufficiently advaneed 
to profit much by it. 

We are therefore sorry to see that 
most of the opposition chiefs are 
still encouraging their followers to 
adhere to their old tactics, whilst 
the violence of their organs in the 
press goes on increasing in an ac- 
celerated ratio. Their only excuse 
is that the Union-Liberal journals 
are not behindhand in illiberality. 

Sir James Mackintosh, happening 
to be at Paris at a time of more 
than ordinary looseness of morals, 
notes down in his journal: ‘I hear 
that Madame is excluded from 
society. I really should like to 
know what her offence can be.’ 
Just so, when, after reading such 
specimens of permitted journalism 
as have fallen under our obser- 
vation, we hear that a news- 
paper writer has been prosecuted, 
we are driven to wonder what his 
offence can be. In the midst of 
their violence, the oppositicn papers 
take good care not to attack the 
government for the gravest errors 
of commission or omission when in 
accordance with the national feel- 
ing; such as the war with Chili, or 
the culpable delay in restoring 
credit. Aqui yace el credito Lspaiol 
(Here Jies Spanish credit) is still 
the appropriate inscription for the 
Madrid Exchange. 

Espartero and Olozaga did not, 
as has been stated, retire from the 
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Progressista Committee because 
they disapproved of the intemperate 
language of the party, but because 
they would not sit together, and to 
enable the Committee to choose 
between them. Espartero was im- 
mediately re-elected; and it is to 
be hoped that the comparative mo- 
deration of his views influenced the 
choice. Olozaga is reported to be 
anti-dynastic. Both have written 
explanatory letters which negative 
the alleged motive. 

The next step, if the Union-Liberal 
ministry stands firm and the tra- 
ditional tactics are pursued, will be 
to excite an insurrection, or stir up 
a mutiny, or get up a pronuncia- 
mento in some shape. Whether it 
succeeds or not, the reign of dis- 
order will recommence, all steady 
legislation will be suspended, all 
useful measures will be indefinitely 
postponed. ‘The greatest difficulty 
of Spain at the present moment is 
the financial difficulty; and it is 
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precisely this which is immeasur- 
ably enhanced by agitation and un- 
certainty. 

‘Curious,’ exclaims M. de Mazade, 
‘this periodical reproduction of a 
similar situation. During several 
years each ministry comes in to settle 
everything, and retires after having 
unsettled everything ; leaving to the 
succeeding ministry this part (rd/e) 
of restorer and conciliator which it 
has not known how to play. It is 
thus that General O’Donnell finds 
himself brought back to power, to 
resume in his turn this constantly 
interrupted work of pacification.’ 
Curious, indeed, when we reflect 
that a patriotic impulse acting on 
a few party leaders, a generous reso- 
lution to fight the constitutional 
battle fairly, or an enlightened 
course of ministerial policy steadily 
carried out, might inaugurate a new 
era, might become the corner-stone 
of the revived credit, glory, and 
prosperity of Spain. 
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BY CHARLES CLARKE, AUTHOR OF ‘CHARLIE THORNHILL,’ ‘ WHICH IS THE WINNER,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


The briefer life, the earlier immortality —J/iiman. 


N a room of handsome dimensions 

in Southsea, facing the sea, in 
one of the best situations of the 
town, and more than comfortably 
furnished, were two cribs. They 
contained occupants of from two to 
three years old. The noiseless and 
cautious tread of a professional 
nurse, the anxious look of an 
Indian ayah who occupied a rock- 
ing-chair by the side of a low fire, 
the darkened windows and the 
heavy atmosphere proclaimed the 
state of the tiny occupants to be 
one of sickness. One was fast 
asleep. Its delicate little features 
were pale and wan. Its dark hair 
floated in long masses of wavy 
curls on the white pillow. Its 
breathing was heavy, and its tiny 
hands and _ limbs occasionally 
twitched convulsively. Still, the 
quiet of its long dark eyelashes 
gave it rather the aspect of con- 
valescence than dangerous sickness. 
Not so the other: her bright colour 
was fixed and feverish. Her large 
eyes were open with an anxious, 
fearful gaze. She sat up in bed; 
and, as her nurse tried to persuade 
her to lie down, the poor little 
girl moaned feebly. She picked 
with one hand the parched skin 
from the other, and as she tried to 
drink some cooling and refreshing 
draught, she swallowed with evi- 
dent pain. Then the ayah went to 
her, and the child, seizing her con- 
vulsively as she bent over her, 
dragged her forcibly down, and 
began to cry. Her lips were hard 
and dry, and her hot breath fright- 
ened the poor woman, who burst 
into tears, and sobbed aloud over 
the sweet little face. 

‘There, sit down, do,’ said the 
nurse, kindly, to the Indian, leading 
her away at the same time, ‘don’t 


’e take on so: you'll only make her 
worse.’ 

‘Oh! oh! my little one! Won't 
she get better? and then the 
woman began rocking herself 
again. 

‘You'll only make ’em worse. 
Look at Miss Margaret—sec how 
she’s sleeping.’ 

‘But my little one—oh, she'll 
die!’ And the poor child began 
again to toss herself about in the 
delirium of fever. 

‘We must hope for the best. Dr. 
Millingen says the other one’s 
better, and the turn o’ the fever ’Il 
come to-night; so don’t be down- 
hearted.’ Nurse found it very 
difficult to soothe a woman who 
understood none of her duties but 
such as affection prompted; and 
not more than half of her language. 
Affection is very valuable by a sick 
couch, but we want firmness and 
judgment too. In these latter the 
poor Indian was sadly deficient. 

In a room immediately below the 
bedroom just described, another 
scene, having reference to the little 
sufferers above, was being enacted. 
Leaning forward in an attitude of 
anxious attention sat a very hand- 
some woman of perhaps thirty 
years of age. She was more than 
handsome; she was very remark- 
able in appearance, and of a very 
commanding presence, in figure as 
well as feature. At the moment I 
am presenting her to my readers 
she was engaged in listening to an 
intelligent, but apparently very 
young man: he was explaining the 
nature and treatment of the disease 
from which the children were 
suffering. He was earnest; but his 
voice was low in tone, as though 
unwilling to disturb a reasonable 
sorrow, or to jar nerves strung by 
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manifestly painful tension. It was 
plain to see suffering in the lines 
of the lady’s face; care and want 
of rest. She had done her duty, 
more than her duty, of watchful- 
ness; but a close analysis of the 
expression of her face exhibited 
absence of maternal solicitude. 
The young medical practitioner who 
sat; opposite to her, had, however, 
failed to discover this; and her 
manner and language evinced a 
strong, if not tender, anxiety for the 
safety of the invalids. 

‘One, then, you say, will recover. 
Which is it? But there can be no 
doubt of that?’ And she answered 
her own question in a disappointed 
tone, as if one were a greater per- 
sonal favourite than the other. 
‘The one sleeping when we came 
down, nearest the door. And the 
other, Mr. Millngen? Can nothing 
be done? absolutely nothing?’ And 
she pressed her fingers to her lips, 
and bit her nail with an impatience 
of sorrow not common. 

‘It is only honest to—to—say 
that—well! I won’t say nothing 
can be done. I have tried every- 
Nature may yet do more 
L will return with Dr. 


thing. 
than art. 
Jones the moment he comes home: 
he is the safest man in Southsea. 
Oh! Madame Rosenfels, ours is a 


> 


sad task to explain to a mother 

‘No, sir, no. You are saved that. 
I am not their mother. They are 
but cousins intrusted to my care in 
India: it is almost as hard a task to 
convey the intelligence; but not 
quite so bad as that. Their names 
are Carloss, Violet and Margaret 
Carloss. Poor Mary! what a blow!’ 

Mr. Millingen rose, somewhat 
relieved. He looked so very 
young. 

‘Is the nurse I have trustworthy ? 
She was recommended by my land- 
lady ; for,as you see, [am a stranger 
in this place. Half Indian, half 
German.’ She spoke, however, with 
no accent, but remarkably well and 
graimatically,even for an English- 
Woman; occasionally only making 
use of a Germanicism. 

‘ Perfectly ; and your Indian ser- 
vant r 

‘Will do all you teli her cor- 
rectly, neither more nor less.’ 
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‘Then, madame, I will wish you 
good-morning, until I can return 
with Dr. Jones, who may give us 
better hopes than I can. I think I 
have now the names entered in my 
memoranda correctly, Violet and 
Margaret Carloss? Thank you.’ And 
Mr. Millingen took his hat and his 
departure together. 

When he was gone, Madame 
Rosenfels, as she was called, did 
not go to the sick room again im- 
mediately. She drew her chair to 
the fire, and sat moodily contem- 
plating it for some time; but she 
shed no tears, and only said once or 
twice, ‘ How terribly unfortunate : 
poor little thing! who could ever 
have thought it? Her face reas- 
sumed its look of impatient per- 
plexity. 

The nurse came down to report 
progress two or three times. ‘The 
child was just as restless as ever: 
no better—her sister, as she called 
her, was sleeping calmly, and was 
cool and comtortable. 

Then Dr. Jones arrived with Mr. 
Millingen. Their united ages would 
have been that of two average 
practitioners, for the physician was 
an octogenarian at least. Mr. Mil- 
lingen mistrusted his own youth 
and inexperience ; he had not erred 
on the same side now. I presume 
the two together might have made 
up an average of two vigorous in- 
tellects. 

But the fact is that nothing 
could be done. If all the Doctor 
Joneses in England, including 
Wales, had assembled round that 
little fever-striken form, it was too 
late. That night the baby died; 
and as its innocent breath went up 
to heaven, carrying with it the 
better part of life in its death, it 
left a legacy of evil thoughts and 
deeds behind it, like the gross 
refuse of some exquisite perfume, 
when its essence has been allowed 
to evaporate. 

Dr. Jones brought no comfort to 
Madame when he came down stairs, 
excepting that everything had been 
done which human skill could 
devise; but he took away a guinea. 
It was a very sad one, though 
given without a sigh, and well 
deserved. The old gentleman had 
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spent a life in the patient investi- 
gation of disease in this world, and 
began to reap the fruits of his 
labours just as he was about to go 
out of it. There is no one whom 
the sick man so greedily calls for as 
the doctor, no one from whom he 
gathers such comfort, such relief, 
such encouragement; there is no 
one so unwillingly paid. We can- 
not think with Zimmermann even, 
that the patient can oftener do 
without the doctor than the doctor 
without the patient. The obliga- 
tion, all said and done, is not even 
mutual; the patient has a great 
deal the best of the bargain. If he 
live, he has bought back what he 
prizes more than anything: if he 
die, he goes out of the world like a 
gentleman, with his physician by 
his bedside. 

When the physician and the 
general practitioner found them- 
selves in the street, the former very 
naturally offered his companion a 
seat in his brougham. It was 


readily accepted, and Mr. Millingen 
seated himself well forward. It 
served two purposes, as a modest 
tribute to the superiority of pro- 


prietorship, and as a letter of in- 
troduction to the promenaders on 
the parade. 

‘Who's that young fellow in old 
Jones’s brougham ? 

‘His name’s Milligan or Millin- 
gen, or something of that kind: 
seems; to be in good practice. I 
suppose he’s been to a consultation?” 

‘I suppose Jones does a practice 
of about ten thousand a year?” 

‘Quite that. Dunderhead gives 
him three hundred and fifty for a 
daily visit.’ 

‘ Well, Dunderhead makes it pay, 
for he does a great deal of gambling 
in life insurances; and the Doctor’s 
information, which is drawn out of 
him as a mere matter of incidental 
conversation, is very valuable.’ 

Whilst the passers-by speculated 
as largely on the messengers of 
death as Lord Dunderhead was 
supposed to do on the living, the 
tenants of the well - appointed 
brougham had their subject of con- 
versation. 

‘Then my little patient cannot 
recover, Doctor ?’ 
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‘Nothing short of a miracle can 
save her: your treatment has been 
all that it could have been, in my 
opinion. But I thought it was a 
Mrs. Rosenfels, not Carloss ?” 

‘The lady is Madame Rosenfels, 
the child’s name is Violet Carloss. 
She is a guardian or governess— 
their friends are all in India.’ 

‘A remarkably handsome wo- 
man,’ said the Doctor, dogmatically. 

‘ Very,’ replied the general prac- 
titioner, tenderly. 

‘I don’t know when I’ve seen 
a more striking face. Those fine 
dark eyes of hers, and her straight 
eyebrows are singularly classical.’ 

‘They are so, Doctor Jones; and 
her very straight, perfectly-formed 
features and excessive paleness add 
to the effect.’ 

‘Precisely. Do you know, Mil- 
lingen, I made a pretty close study 
of physiognomy, formerly, and I 
think I never saw a face exhibiting 
one characteristic so strongly.’ 

* And what’s that, Doctor?’ 

* Can’t you guess ?” 

‘The general character of the 
face seems good; and she exhibited 
great anxiety about the little girl; 
more than usual with guardians of 
children that belong to other people. 
Yet her face has no tenderness. Per- 
haps you mean patience?’ replied 
Millingen. 

*‘You’re near the mark. It’s 
active patience, if that’s not an 
anomaly. She has the character- 
istics of the most indomitable per- 
severance. It may be for good, or 
it may be for bad: of course I can’t 
tell what her circumstances or 
education have been; butif she sets 
out on a scent she’ll follow it with 
the tenacity of a bloodhound.’ The 
Doctor took a pinch of snuff. 

‘ You think so?’ 

‘Look at her mouth, sir, look at 
her mouth—real Prince’s mixture.’ 
This referred to the snuff, not the 
mouth. 

‘So I did, Doctor, and it made 
mine water.” Here the gentlemen, 
both young and old, indulged in a 
laugh, ‘ Wonderful teeth. 

‘I never saw an underjaw like 
that, with the same conformation of 
features, that did not do a great deal 
of mischief or a great deal of good. 
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Let us hope it may be the latter. 
Here we are.’ 

‘Good afternoon, Doctor. I’m 
very much obliged to you.’ Saying 
which, Mr. Millingen took out his 
latch-key and let himself into his 
modest abode. 

The Doctor was right. 
night the baby died. 

About ten o’clock the same even- 
ing the nurse came to call Madame 
Rosenfels. 

‘Is the child worse, nurse ?” 

‘She’s quieter, ma’am, but it’s 
very near all over; poor little thing!’ 

Madame Rosenfels followed her 
out of the room, and went up- 
stairs. The little thing had sub- 
sided into utter exhaustion from 
her previous paroxysms. Her fore- 
head was moist, and her hair hung 
in damp masses round her pillow. 
Her eyes were half-closed; and she 
uttered a low moan as the ayah 
moistened her parched and black- 
ened lips from time to time. 
Madame Rosenfels came towards 
the bed, and looked sorrowfully on 
the little sufferer. She had been 
constantly to see them both during 
the few days of their illness, and 
the contrast was even painfully 
striking between her present pros- 
tration and her late delirium. She 
looked at her companion, who was 
sleeping peacefully and in a fair 
way for recovery. Then she re- 
turned to the sufferer; and as she 
looked steadily at her, perhaps into 
the future, her eyes grew dim, and 
tears fell heavily and slowly, not in 
showers, over the counterpane of 
the little crib. 

‘Baba, let me have that chair.’ 
The ayah made way for her mis- 
tress, who, taking the child in her 
arms, and wrapping her closely in 
the shawls and blankets which 
surrounded her, pressed her closely 
to her bosom and sat rocking her 
by the fire. 

The little hands played at first 
over the beautiful features; lisped 
the name of Aunty, which she had 
been taught; and then put its 
gentle heavy head upon the softest 
pillow that human sorrow ever 
knows—a woman’s breast. 

The breathing was loud and 
irregular at first. Then, as the 


That 
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hands grew tighter round the neck, 
it became calmer and more regular. 

Madame continued to rock, and 
looked past the tiny head into the 
waning fire. Not a word not a 
motion was heard in the room ; and 
those large bright eyes were fixed 
in sad and gloomy speculation. 
An hour had passed, when the 
door-bell rang. ‘The doctor,’ said 
nurse ; and Madame Rosenfels 
woke from her reverie. She lis- 
tened; not to the door, or the step, 
as it turned into the drawing-room, 
but to the breathing of her little 
burden. It was hushed. It was 
gone. How still and quiet! She 
put her gently down into her lap. 
Alas! she had gone to sleep in 
Aunt Ady’s arms, and she never 
woke again. 

From this period nothing re- 
markable happened. ‘Time wore 
on. Madame Rosenfels and her 
little protéyée continued to ‘live 
together in the greatest comfort 
and harmony. The ayah had been 
sent back to India with a family 
who required her services ; and Mr. 
Millingen had called to inquire 
after Madame and her surviving 
companion, not of course with any 
view to his professional services. 

Madame paid his account with 
many expressions of gratitude for 
his services. ‘And would you 
only be kind enough to correct the 
name of my poor little girl on your 
account to Margaret? Margaret 
Carloss, not Violet—the other is 
Violet. She scarcely knows her 
name, to be sure, as she has always 
been called Pet. As she gets older 
we must give her her right title.’ 

‘A thousand pardons, madame, 
certainly. I thought our poor 
little patient was Violet, and then 
Mr. Millingen hesitated. ‘ By the 
way, excuse my referring to a 
painful subject, but I rather think 
(he might have said he was quite 
sure, but everybody adopts euphem- 
isms at times) that I gave the 
wrong name to the Registrar at the 
funeral. I will see about it’s being 
corrected before it is placed upon 
the gravestone.’ 

‘Oh! thank you, very much, 
for your kindness. May I rely 
upon you?’ 
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* Indeed 
Rosenfels.’ 

Madame Rosenfels took a dislike 
to Southsea. Comfortable as it 
was, much as she valued the 
services of Mr. Millingen, she could 
not but feel the recollection of her 
first arrival to be painful. She 
should leave it shortly. What for? 
Two things mainly guided her. 
Masters for Violet as she grew up, 
and society for herself. Old Doctor 
Jones was nearly right. Madame 
Was a woman of active resolution. 
In one week her bills were paid, 
her rooms were vacant, and she and 
her protégée were gone. Her ser- 
vant, one maid to whom she in- 
trusted her little girl, and who 
waited upon herself, received a 
month’s wages, and was gone too. 

Where to? That was a great 
question with her. A spa, a cathe- 
dral city, the seaside, or a London 
suburb? Leamington ? Cheerful, 
clean, commodious, with a pretty 
country. Not inexpensive though, 
and the sort of place where your 
next door neighbour knows what 
you have for dinner; almost whether 
it agrees with you or not. Bath? 
Just as bad and much _ hotter. 
Cheltenham ? Madame Rosenfels 
had no particular desire to fall into 
the society of old Indians.  Chi- 
chester, Salisbury, Canterbury ? 
Clerical society had no fascinations 
for Madame, and canons are married 
or unmarriageable. Brighton? She 
hesitated some time over this. 
Considered the drainage question 
seriously. It appeared to have 
most of the inconveniences of Lon- 
don without its conveniences. A 
suburb then? within easy reach of 
the metropolis: tolerably good so- 
ciety, a dry soil, a small detached 
house, and the sympathy of neigh- 
bours without the inconvenient in- 
trusion of friends. 

She made inquiry in town, and 
found on the books of a house- 
agent what she wanted, at Lym- 
mersfield. 

‘There’s a small house to bo let 
now, ma’am: you can have a card 
to see it. It is detached, has a 
small garden, and may be let for a 
term of years on lease, or for one. 
Rent moderate. Say sixty pounds 


you may, Madame 
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a-year. Stable and coach-house, 
small but commodious. With 
which, he took his pen from behind 
his ear, and commenced writing 
again, as if his life depended upon 
it; as the manner of such per- 
sons is. 

‘ And the society ?’ 

‘Ax.’ Here he looked up, and 
struck by the figure before him, 
added, ‘I beg jpardon ma’am ; 
very good indeed. We live there.’ 

This seemed hardly to reassure 
Madame Rosenfels quite so much 
as it ought to have done. She 
thought, however, that it was hard 
to condemn the whole village for 
one; so she went further. 

‘And when could I have 
session ?” 

‘Immediately, to-day, if it suits 
you,’ said the clerk, writing away. 

‘Is it furnished ? 

‘Furnished or unfurnished are 


pos- 


our instructions. Of course the 
rent is higher furnished. Eighty- 


five. There’s a card of admission. 
Only half-an-hour from London 
Bridge.’ 

‘Rather a bad part of London to 
come to.’ 

‘Pardon, ma’am, we find it un- 
common convenient.’ Which most 
likely he did, as he was writing 
upon Fish-street Hill. 

This constant reference to ‘us 
and ‘1’ jarred upon Madame 
ltosenfels uncomfortably. Reflect- 
ing, however, that she would not 
probably be thrown much into the 
society of the young man who was 
addressing her, she merely added, 
‘Then if you will give me a card, 
Tl go down at once.’ 

‘Very good, ma’am,’ rejoined he, 
signing his name with a flourish. 
‘Over the bridge, first on the left. 
Lymmersfield and Flummerxton 
Station, half-an-hour’s drive ; lovely 
country, sandy soil, and beautiful 
church, lately built, and all open 


seats, quite the right thing. Morn- 
ing, ma’am.’ 
Madame Rosenfels found the 


house and the village nearly what 
she wanted. She took the house 
at once; and by the time our 
acquaintance, Harry Colville, arrived 
there, she and Violet Carloss were 
as much an established fact, and 
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likely to remain so, as the new 
open-seated church, the gentle- 
manly grey-headed old vicar, Suet 
the butcher, established in 1793, 
and the parish pump. This latter 
institution was somewhat remark- 
able, for it had been erected by the 
kindness of a neighbouring noble- 
man on some auspicious event of 
his life (birth or marriage, any- 
thing but his death, I believe), and 
opened by two most worthy church- 
wardens and an overseer, who re- 
galed the school-children from its 
ample resources subsequently to 
their singing a hymn, commencing— 


As pants the ’art for cooling streams, 


an obvious compliment to the pro- 
fessors of hydraulic science. The 
history of Madame Rosenfels, and 
the relation of how she came where 
she was, is too important to begin 
at the end of a chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 
MADAME ROSENFELS, 


world was sad! 
wild! 

man the hermit sighed—till woman 
Campbell, 


the garden was a 


And 
smiled,- 
Adelaide Mosenfels, xnée Von 
Gastein, had been brought up ina 
false position. It isthe worst thing 
that can happen to anybody. It 
damps energy, misrepresents reality, 
encourages a spirit of petulance and 
discontent, and perverts valuable 
faculties from their proper objects 
to the worst exercise of their 
powers. 

Mademoiselle yon Gastein was of 
Geriman parentage, but born in 
England. Her father had been one 
of those persons who, nobly born, 
could never have been notorious, 
but for one of those numerous 
emeutes which are of the utmost 
Significance to Germans, and of 
none whatever to anybody else. 
England became his home. He 
might as well have been hanged in 
his own country for any good he 
was likely to do here. 

He brought up his daughter with 
a theoretical notion of her own 
importance, and a practical know- 
ledge of his own insignificance. 
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As she grew up she became ex- 
ceedingly handsome, clever, and 
unscrupulous. She detected the 
value of an empty name in a coun- 
try where there is a place for every- 
thing but incapacity. She studied 
perseveringly, and in process of 
time, in spite of father and mother, 
apprenticed herself in a school of 
some eminence; ostensibly as a sort 
of parlour-boarder, actually as a 
companion and teacher of German 
and French; of both which lan- 
guages, from the father and mother’s 
instruction and habit of conversa- 
tion, she was a perfect master. The 
extreme beauty of her face, as she 
ripened into womanhood, secured 
her plenty of favourites among the 
pupils; and as Adelaide von Gas- 
tein was intent only on making her 
vay in life, at any cost, she attracted 
the elder girls by her injudicious 
indulgence of their foibles. 

Amongst the most constant and 
culpable of her intimates was a 
weak, pretty, vain person, an orphan 
of good position and fortune. Mary 
Langley could never have been an 
estimable girl; but she might have 
been less selfish and self-indulgent, 
had she chosen a companion of 
higher principles, or one less fixed 
in bad ones. Interest made Ade- 
laide yon Gastein unwilling to lose 
sight of her; and when she left 
Mount Chesterton, to plunge into 
her vortex of London society (there 
are vortices enough to swallow of 
all sorts), her friend made a point 
of spending a week or two with her 
every three or four months, when 
she listened to possible marriages, 
and probable proposals, and exacted 
in return very substantial offerings 
for her forbearance. 

When Miss Langley did really 
marry Major Carloss, a perfectly 
well-bred and singularly inane old 
gentleman, with an eye-glass and 
a wig, creaky boots, and a well- 
starched cravat; when she trans- 
ferred herself and her three per 
cents. to the keeping of a man old 
enough to be her father, for no 
earthly reason but to avenge some 
fancied slight of some younger 
lover, Adelaide von Gastein assisted 
at the ceremony. A year or two 
later, when the Major accepted a 
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lucrative post as one of the now 
defunct Company’s servants, the two 
women swore eternal friendship on 
the shrine of mutual convenience 
and confidence; and the one gave 
and the other accepted an invita- 
tion, as particular as it well could 
be, to go out to India, should mat- 
ters not take a favourable turn in 
England. 

Matters did not take a favourable 
turn in England ; which means 
that young Lord Splinter-Bars, who 
had been feeling, as far as he could 
feel, and expressing, but not in 
sufficiently explicit language, his 
intense admiration for Adelaide von 
Gastein, suddenly married Lady 
Rachel Hoppington, sister and co- 
heiress of the Marchioness Turnip- 
top, who made the match to save 
her cousin Splinter-Bars, as she 
said, from a handsome adventuress. 
But women are very suspicious of 
one another. 

When Adelaide von Gastein sailed 
from England, she was the possessor 
of a very small fortune; but it was 
a something. Her parents had both 
died; her mother some years 
before; her father but lately—she 
was still in mourning, and it was 
vastly becoming to her. From him 
she inherited what remained of a 
property, which, as he represented, 
had dwindled from a magnificent 
estate to something under a thou- 
sand pounds. If ashark is attracted 
by nothing short of a man’s thigh- 
bone or a leg of mutton, a perch, 
when hungry, will run at anything. 

Such a perch was on board the 
good ship Cormorant, bound for 
Madras in the autumn of 1830, in 
the shape of a fellow-countryman. 
M. Rosenfels was a good-looking 
man, and not so blazé by the charms 
of Parisian life, but that he could 
feel for the lonely situation of so 
handsome a person as Fraulein von 
Gastein. 

The voyage out was not unprofit- 
ably employed on his part. He 
looked like an idler; he was a 
gambler; who had passed through 
the fiery ordeals of Paris, Hom- 
burg, and Baden. Those climates 
did not agree with him. The 
homage which was due to his talents 
was not tendered to his reputation. 
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He was seeking India, where he 
trusted to lay subaltern improvi- 
dence under contribution, and an 
extra thousand would be of infinite 
service at the commencement of his 
campaign. If it must be saddled 
with something, why not with so 
striking a woman as mademoiselle. 
The young lady was touched. She 
had come out to be married, why 
not immediately? The strongest- 
minded women, 'and Adelaide was 
far from the weakest, are vulnerable 
at some point. They have a tender 
heel, and judicious flattery points 
the shaft with unerring aim. On 
their arrival she sought the house 
and the counsel of her friend, who 
was nothing loth that her dear 
Adelaide should follow her own 
example. 

It took but little time to un- 
deceive her as to the temper, re- 
sources, and honesty of her husband. 
Madame Rosenfels had _ scarcely 
parted with her last hundred 
pounds to this worthless scoundrel 
(for what will not a woman do for 
any thing or body she loves?), when a 
quarrel took place at the gambling- 
table of some officers, up the coun- 
try. Monsieur was detected with 
the king concealed in his hand, and 
was kicked ignominiously down- 
stairs. As he had now got rid of 
all his money, all his credit, and 
the greater portion of brains he 
ever had possessed, he blew out the 
small remainder of them with a 
pocket pistol. An unbeliever has 
just courage enough to show the 
world how much afraid he is of life. 

No one could help sympathizing 
with the deserted lady, and Major 
Carloss, who was much from home 
in consequence of his appointment, 
was delighted to obtain for his 
pretty little wife so desirable a 
companion. Mrs. Carloss wanted 
nothing but some bosom into which 
to pour her senseless complaints of 
her husband, the extent of whose 
injustice seemed to be, that he was 
thirty years older than his young 
wife. Could any one answer the 


purpose better than her old bosom 
friend, who at the end of a couple 
of years’ separation found herself 
in want of a home, and all the 
necessities of civilized life? 
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The two ladies lived very much 
together, for the married life of 
Major and Mrs. Carloss was not a 
happy one, and he made his visits 
few and far between. The Major 
had reason to complain, though he 
did not go the right way to soothe 
nor to subdue a frivolous, but 
pretty and inexperienced woman, 
who looked for attention and flattery 
as regularly as for her daily food. 
It would be too much at this time 
to say that the conduct of Mrs. 
Major Carloss had become criminal ; 
it was only vicious enough to induce 
the suspicion that it might become 
so. 

Circumstances favoured the con- 
clusion. 

One of the handsomest and most 
recherché persons in India was 
Colonel Beauclere, the father of 
Frank, who has already been pre- 
sented to the reader. A chetah hunt 
or two, with some wild shvoting, 
brought him into the Madras Presi- 
dency; and as that kind of meeting 
seldom terminated without some 
sort of gambling, the least offensive 
form in which that fashionable vice 
can present itself was postponed for 
a ‘finish. The Colonel backed 
himself to ride one of his own 
chargers, which he had brought 
from England, against a native 
Arab, over four-and-twenty hurdles, 
distributed over three miles of 
country, for a considerable number 
of rupees. The English horse had 
to all intents and purposes won, 
when at the last hurdle, which was 
insecurely fastened, he slipped, and 
catching the top of it with his fore- 
legs, it came down. Unable to 
release his feet from the bars, the 
Colonel and his horse rolled help- 
lessly over, and when the latter 
extricated himself the former did 
not. He was carried to the nearest 
convenient house, which happened 
to be that of Major Carloss, at that 
time the residence of his wife and 
her companion. 

The nursing proved a long and 
interesting business; and after some 
weeks, when the shoulder was put 
right, and the internal injuries were 
declared to be reduced, the hand- 
some Colonel lingered in a willing 
captivity. He had been a widower 
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but two years. His reputation 
might have been of service to his 
hostess if ‘forewarned’ always 
meant ‘ forearmed,’ but it does not; 
and when at length absolute 
necessity compelled his return to 
the Bengal Presidency, he carried 
with him no diminution of his repu- 
tation for gallantry. 

It was thought that the birth of 
a daughter, some time afterwards, 
might have mended matters in the 
Major’s bungalow. It might have 
been so, and frequently is. In the 
present case it was not. Indeed it 
almost appeared that this messenger 
of peace was rather a cause of regret 
to both. 

When the weak and the strong 
come together in mutual confidence, 
the weak get the worst of it. They 
have always something to reveal. 
The strong are guilty of no such 
infirmity, for they keep their reve- 
lations to themselves. ;{Mary Car- 
loss had plenty to tell, and she told 
it. It scarcely astonished her 
friend, but it is not too much to say 
that part of her story shocked her. 
Adelaide had few moral doubts 
about her friend’s weakness, but 
she scarcely expected to have had 
them cleared up as they were. 
There are secrets of which it is 
exceedingly unpleasant to be the 
depository. It is but justice to her 
to say that she had nothing to con- 
fess, unless it were a dogged pers 
severance to regard the world as her 
oyster, and to open it. She began 
with her friend, and a very good 
speculation it was to trade on. In 
this partnership of infirmities she 
brought less capital to the concern, 
but had by far the more profitable 
situation in the firm. The senior 
partner sometimes sighed for more 
independent action, and it came to 
her sooner than she thought for, and 
differently from her expectations. 

Whatever Major Carloss’s short- 
comings as the husband of Mary 
Langley, he was a gentleman, and 
always treated his wife’s guest with 
the courtesy due toa lady. On the 
present occasion he did more. 

‘Madame Rosenfels,’ said he, 
during one of his occasional visits ; 
‘I have a proposal to make to you, 
which I think may be mutually 
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convenient; that is, if you have any 
idea of ever returning to England.’ 

‘I have been a long trespasser 
upon your kindness 

‘Not at all, madame. You have 
rendered me an essential service by 
your goodness to Mary, and I can 
scarcely express to you how much [ 
feel it.’ 

The Major was perfectly sincere, 
and Adelaide Rosenfels saw that he 
was so. She expressed her satis- 
faction. 

‘What I was going to propose to 
you is this. I am anxious that 
Violet should have the benefit of an 
entirely English education.’ 

‘I can easily believe it,’ rejoined 
the widow. 

‘IT know no one so capable of 
superintending it as yourself.’ 

Madame Rosenfels felt sincerely 
flattered. 

‘ This little girl will have a hand- 
some provision. I propose to settle 
upon her the sum of ten thousand 
pounds ; the interest of this money 
to be placed in your hands to be 
expended in her education. I 
should propose to make you her 
sole guardian and trustee, in con- 
junction with an old friend of mine 
in England. At my death I shall 
leave her an additional ten thousand, 
should there be no reason for alter- 
ing my intention in this respect.’ 

The Major drew himself wp, feel- 
ing that he was acting liberally by 
the little girl. Madame Rosenfels 
bowed a gratified smile. 

‘The income, continued he, 
‘from ten thousand pounds judi- 
ciously invested, will produce about 
five hundred a year; and with good 
management 1 think two ladies 
may live upon it comfortably for 
the present. 

Again the widow Rosenfels sig- 
nified her assent to this proposition. 

‘But I have another scheme by 
which the income of the lady who 
shall undertake this charge may be 
materially inereased. I have a 
niece, of Whom you have heard me 
speak, Margaret Carloss, the daugh- 
ter of my brother Frederick: he is 
not rich, not so well off as he 
might have been: but I have 
thought that with the one hundred 
and twenty pounds a-year which 
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he proposes to add to it, a very 
good income may be made by 
taking the two children together. 
Now [ should like your opinion of 
my project.’ 

Madame Rosenfels was a lady 
firm of purpose; and that purpose 
had been a home for herself when- 
ever she saw the opportunity of 
making it a desirable one. 

‘I think well of your project, 
Major Carloss. But in my position 
it requires consideration.’ 

‘Pray, take your time, and give 
me an answer when it suits you to 
do so: there is no hurry.’ 

‘It is not so much time, as an 
explicit understanding of the terms. 
May I ask a few questions ?” 

‘As many as you please.’ 

‘Dol understand that the control 
of this income will be entirely in 
my hands ? 

‘Entirely. If Thad not sufficient 
confidence in your discretion I 
should never have made the pro- 
position.’ 

Madame Rosenfels felt more than 
flattered, but she knew that flattery 
was but light sustenance. 

‘The control of the property will 
be—— ?” 

‘In the hands of yourself and my 
old friend General Fletcher. It 
will, however, be handed over to 
my daughter intact upon her 
marriage, or upon her attaining the 
age of twenty-three.’ 

It was a long time to look for- 
ward to, and a handsome income 
for some years. 

‘And of the hundred and twenty 
pounds a-year for Margaret ? 

‘On precisely the same condi- 
tions. It is, however, my brother's 
intention to have Margaret out 
again when she shall have finished 
her education. Still I think that 
can hardly be for many years to 
come.’ 

‘ And the expenses of the voyage ? 

‘Will be defrayed by me. ‘The 
money will be properly invested in 
the joint. names of yoursclf and 
General Fletcher, and a year’s 
income in advance placed to your 
account at your bauker’s,on your 
arrival in England,’ 

‘May I give my answer to- 
morrow, Major? Jt is a great 
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responsibility, but the liberality of 
your conditions holds out a great 
inducement.’ 

‘T am glad you think so. In the 
event of my death it will be 
equally secured to you. Of one 
thing, however, I should warn you. 
Do not let Violet indulge hopes 
that it will ever be increased.’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘It is a great object to me, 
moreover, that the cousins should 
be together, and that the tie 
should be strengthened in every 
respect. My brother, though a 
poor man, holds a high position, 
and in every respect but that of 
fortune is my superior. As the 
Major said this, however, he drew 
himself up, looked at his boots, 
which were of the first order, and 
pushed up his neckcloth. At that 
moment his brother must have been 
a great man indeed. 

Within three days the prelimi- 
naries were settled. Servants were 
engaged. Little Margaret and her 
ayah joined the Major’s circle, near 
Madras, from the Bengal Presi- 
dency. Within two or three months 
adieux had been made. The ladies 
wept; one of them bitterly, for she 
was weak, the other one conven- 
tionally, for she was strong. The 
Major was but slightly affected; 
but he was the gentleman to the 
last, and pressed on Madame Rosen- 
fels a very handsome present at 
parting. The voyage was au- 
spicious; and thus it was that a 
very handsome lady and two little 
girls reached Southsea. 

Madame Rosenfels’ triumph may 
be summed up in few words. A 
handsome income for some years, 
and a few confidences which were 
vorth something whilst Mary Car- 
loss was alive. 

But life is uncertain; for one of 
the two children was dead within 
three months of her return to 
England. It was a contingency for 
which Adelaide Rosenfels had not 
bargained. 

It was a very trying time for that 
lady, but she got over it. Two 
letters were despatched to India. 
One plunged a father in immediate 
sorrow ; the other satisfied a mother 
that her darling was still alive. 
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As to the Major, he secured a 
considerable sum to the protectress 
of his daughter in the event of 
another such calamity. 

But the child grew and prospered, 
and learnt very little, having but 
slight inclination for what is called 
book-learning. She was healthy 
and wealthy, but not over-wise. 
Loving and lovable at the time we 
speak of, when Frank Beauclere was 
still at Grammerton, and Madame 
Rosenfels occupied the detached 
cottage at Lymmersfield. 

Major Carloss had one son by a 
former wife, many years older than 
Violet. He it was who would 
remain in the upper fifth form at 
Grammerton ; who would lead 
armies in punts; who fished Frank 
3eauclere out of the Saber with a 
boat-hook ; and who had joined the 
— Hussar’s in County Cork; 
good luck to him! 


CHAPTER VI. 
FRANK BECOMES A MAN. 


Imberbis juvenis, tandem custode remoto. 
—Ars Poet: Hor, 


Now we start fair again. Five 
chapters and a great deal of energy 
have been devoted to bringing the 
candidates up to the scratch. At 
last they are all there. About five 
years have transpired since our last 
meeting at Grammerton; and now 
we are coming back again to look 
at little Frank Beauclere, and sce 
what he has grown into, and what 
he has been doing. We can afford 
to leave the Colvilles and Rosenfelses 
elsewhere for a time till we want 
them. Then we can pick them up 
again and Iet them down, which 
makes imaginary acquaintances so 
much more agreeable to manage 
than those of real life. 

Speaking of real life, by the way, 
I must beg of my acquaintances not 
to invest themselves with the cha- 
racters scattered about in my books, 
nor indeed to dress up their friends 
or mine in such badly fitting robes. 
I can make a coat to fit, or a cap, as 
well as most men; but I must 
protest against this habit of re- 
garding these pages as an old 
clothes’ shop, full of garments to 
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be clapped upon somebody or other. 
You see, if the waistcoat fits, the 
chanees are that the coat does not; 
or if the coat seems positively made 
to order, be sure the breeches will 
prove baggy. If you insist upon 
putting on these garments at ran- 
dom, O reader, do not be disgusted 
or offended at your own appearance, 
as a Holywell-street swell. If you 
are not in such a hurry to recog- 
nize yourself in your wretched 
costume, others will not be so ready 
to do so either; excepting your 
very best friends indeed, who have 
always something pleasant to say, 
and invariably think they have 
caught sight of you, where you 
would prefer not to have been found 
at all. 

Let Strabo squint, and Pztus 
have a slight cast in the eye. 
Strabo naturally becomes Peetus. 
A knock-kneed young rascal may 
well style himself Varus, and he of 
the club-foot become a Scaurus. 
But why reverse this natural order? 
Why delight in accumulating on 
your own head all the depravity 
of the rascal, or the extravagance 
and inanity of the fool of the story, 
because the one wears the same 
coloured clothes or the same shaped 
hat as yourself, and the other is 
blest with the same superabundance 
of rank or resources? What good- 
natured friends you must have! 

But I have let slip my old 
acquaintance Frank, of whose wel- 
fare I professed in the beginning of 
this chapter to be curious. 

What has he grown into? Legs 
and wings, of course. All fellows 
do about the age of cighteen. At 
least those do who do not become 
set and stiff; and though they be 
strong, they have not those charac- 
teristics of elegance and activity 
which are essential in heroes, from 
the fashionable highwayman up- 
wards. He had good honest open 
eyes, which looked men straight in 
the face—and women too, some- 
times, very much to their detriment. 
It was a fine manly face, with a 
certain amount of softness about it, 
which did not belie the natural 
character, but which was all the 
better for the capital training it had 
undergone. 
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And what has he been doing? 
Not a great deal, I admit. His 
intellect was made for wear, not 
for show. ‘It would wash,’ so I 
think Swan and Edgar would have 
described it. ust colours in the 
human subject do not always wash ; 
only occasionally. What has he been 
doing ? His pronunciation of French 
was execrable; but, having pro- 
fessed to learn it, he was not ignorant 
of that language. Arithmetic he be- 
lieved to be useful in his intended 
profession, and mathematics gene- 
rally, but he did not know much of 
either yet; he could construe ex- 
tempore a moderately difficult pas- 
sage of a Greek and Latin author or 
two, enjoyed Thucydides and Hero- 
dotus, appreciated the wit of a 
language more than its construction, 
and wrote good Latin verses. Knew 
a great deal of Grecian history, 
but was not so fond of the Romans, 
whom he regarded as of a harder 
nature than the Greeks. Was no 
great hand at the ‘ologies, and 
always averred that the first step to 
success was the study of the things 
that lived on the crust of the globe, 
and afterwards those that were 
buried inside it. In fact, his friends 
called him a very sharp fellow, which 
he was not; but he had been doing 
enough to become a good scholar, 
and to have balanced his mind in 
such a manner that difficulties 
were sure to vanish before his ap- 
plication. 

His last day at Grammerton has 
arrived. It was the last day of the 
summer half, the examinations were 
over, and to-morrow Frank Beau- 
clere would be a man. So he 
thought, or tried to think. We 
have many of us had our last days, 
and felt very much in the same 
manner. Few of us so modestly. 
But we have managed to pull 
through, all of us, with something 
to be thankful for to our school 
days, and so will he. 

It is a good warm summer’s after- 
noon, time ten minutes to seven, 
when the stumps are to be drawn, 
and the match too, unless one side 
or the other can manage to win in 
that time. 

The gentlemen of Grammerton 
and the county are playing their 
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annual match with the school; and 
there are plenty there to whom it 
is the great occasion of the year. 
They are playing in the school 
close, and the walk round it and 
the marquees are full of company. 
The ladies have not on their worst 
bonnets, bibs, and tuckers, for the 
occasion, you may be sure. 

There are twelve runs to get, and 
ten minutes to do it in; and the 
last of the school eleven is just 
¢ ing in, the ninth wicket having 
fallen. 

‘I say, Beauclere, why haven’t 
you been in before?’ 

‘ Because the captain desired me 
to go in last.’ Saying which he 
finished the last buckle of his pad, 
and began walking towards the 
wicket as he drew on his glove. 

‘What ashame of Scorewell not 
to have put him in before; don’t 
you think so, Tremaine ?” 

‘ What a young ass you are,’ says 
Tremaine, ‘just as if Scorewell 
doesn’t know his own business 
best.’ 

‘I know why he put him in last,’ 
joins in young Culpepper. ‘He 
wanted a steady man at the end, to 
keep his wicket up, while somebody 
else got the runs. And you see it’s 
all right. There’s Slogger’s got his 
eye in for hitting, and if we’ve luck 
we shall just win.’ 

‘ By Jove, there goes old Goldi- 


cott, with his cheroot: they’re 
going to put on the slows. That’s 
to play against time. What a 


shame !’ 

Old Goldicott, of the Priory, 
Grammerton, was an old Grammer- 
tonian, and an immense favourite 
with the boys, except when he 
played against them. He had been 
long time a dweller in Hindostan, 
and had returned to live in his own 
and father’s and _ grandfather’s 
native place, with an ample, if not 
a very large, fortune. Nothing went 
on in Grammerton well without 
him, from a cattle-show to a new 
pump; but he was never so happy 
as when he was playing football or 
cricket with the boys, or indulging 
some of them in any legitimate way 
he could think of. 


‘Well bowled!’ shouted the 


elders, as they saw one of Goldicott’s 
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slows drive Frank Beauclere nearly 
on to his wicket. 

‘Well played! shouted the 
youngsters in return, as they saw it 
placed safely to mid-wicket off. 
The field came a little in, as it 
seemed clear that Beauclere’s was 
not to be a hitting game. 

The next ball was not quite so 
good, and was put away between 
short-leg and the bowler for one 
run. 

Nobody spoke now, for the matter 
had become serious. ‘The field 
almost imperceptibly widened it- 
self. Goldicott, too, felt a little 
nervous, for Slogger was in fine 
hitting form, and not likely to let 
off a loose one. 

It was, however, anything but a 
loose one; and even Ashford, the 
reverend gentleman who kept 
wicket, and was an old Gentlemen- 
and-Players man, could not help an 
exclamation as he took the ball 
within three inches of the top of the 
wicket, and returned it to the bowler. 

‘ Another coat of paint wanted !’ 
shouted the young scoundrels from 
the tent—and then came the last 
ball of the over. It was pitched a 
trifle too far, and Slogger hit it for 
four. Yelis from the Lilliputians, 
who, however, were zeminded of 
their bad manners by the fifth and 
sixth forms, and some not com- 
plimentary allusions to the Eton 
and Harrow matches of last year. 

Seven to win, and two more overs 
to do it in. 

Oh! for youth, and hope, and the 
opening scenes of the drama once 
more! Should we spend it in 
knocking about a ball with a block 
as senseless as ourselves ; in stirring 
up the blood with such unprofitable 
enterprise, instead of oiling the 
mind from the midnight lamp, and 
wrestling to the death with the 
realities of life. Indeed we would, 
and we would knock it twice as 
hard, and twice as often, were that, 
forsooth, possible, which in our own 
case it is not. 

Play: ‘Who's bowling at this 
end?’ inquired Culpepper, of the 
fifth. 

‘Don’t you know? It’s Lord 
Legbail’s brother—he’s a swell, he 
is,’ 
3B 
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‘ But can he bowl?” 

*Can’t he just! that’s ali!’ says 
Tremaine, whose English was about 
fit for the remove, I presume. 
‘Such a pace, too!’ 

‘That will suit Beauclerc; he 
can hit fast bowling,’ replied the 
other. 

The truth of the remark was 
verified by a sharp clean cut into 
the hands of point, who, however, 
let it drop, and the youngsters, 
being quick between wickets, stole 
one run. 

‘Rather a hot one, 
Funckham’s friends. 

‘Well fielded,’ shouted his ene- 
mies; for which a fourth-form boy 
got a licking from Culpepper. I 
remember at Grammerton we rather 
prided ourselves on our good 
manners; they were best, however, 
when we were in company. 

The next ball was a rattler; but 
one was scored for a ‘ bye.’ 

‘That comes of wearing pads to 
stop in, said the miserable sinner 
who missed it. 

‘What’s the score? 
players. 

‘Five to win,’ said the scorers. 

‘Play it out, shouted the young- 
sters. The morning of life is the 
time to play out everything. 

Beauclere stood well at his wicket. 
He had a good eye, and played with 
great steadiness. There was time 
to win, but it wanted a hit or two 
todo it. The ball came fast, well 
up to the bat, but was wide of the 
wicket to the leg; it was just the 
ball to be hit by a free hitter, but 
required decision. 

‘A tenter’ shouted the young 
ones again: ‘three for the tent,’ 
said they, as the ball fell within the 
ropes, and rolled behind the can- 
vas. Only two more; their ardour 
was irrepressible. To have stopped 
them now would have been as im- 
possible as to have pulled up a 
‘rusher’ in front of a double post 
and rails when he has been once set 
going. 

The over finished with no more. 
Two to win; and Goldicott lit 
another cheroot after a short con- 
sultation. 

‘Those beastly slows,’ said Beau- 
clere to himself, as Goldicott took a 


said Mr. 
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gentle hop on one leg, a peculiar 
run of very short steps, and de- 
livered a ball which looked slower 
than ever. The field closed in 
round the bat, but there were no 
effects. 

‘ Well kept down.’ 

The next ball was equally good, 
and equally well played. Two more: 
runs to get, and two more balls. 
The Doctor was out, and his wife 
was out. The more lovely daughters 
of a lovely mother were there; and 
one of them felt a—shall we say 
sentiment—for this fortunate youth, 
Beauclerc, which only wanted care- 
ful encouragement to have deve- 
loped into la belle passion. They 
would have lost the match had he 
known it. As it was he saw them, 
and regarding them as mortals, 
played accordingly. 

The ball was bowled by no means 
so straight as its predecessors, and 
Frank taking advantage of the op- 
portunity, cut it clean past cover- 
point with such hearty good-will 
that the runs were called before the 
ball was stopped. 

He was chaired on the shoulders 
of a couple of unlettered giants, 
pressed for that purpose, and re- 
ceived with a cordiality that would 
have damaged a less enduring back 
than his. It was a fine finish to 
his career at Grammerton. 

‘Where are you going?’ said a 
hundred voices. ‘Where are you 
going, Beauclere? Come into my 
study; there’s tea all ready.’ ‘Tarts 
and rum punch,’ said another, clan- 
destinely, ‘in number six.’ 

‘I hope you are not engaged, 
Beauclere,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Indeed I am. I am so sorry, 
sir, but —— 

‘Not a word, my good fellow, not 
a word. We wanted to take leave of 
you once more; but you’re going to 
sup with my old friend Goldicott. 
It’s better for you; you'll leave with 
a happier impression : 

‘No; really sir’ And Frank 
began protesting, with great truth; 
for he loved the Doctor, though he 
preferred supping with Goldicott. 

‘I knew you had leave to go. I 
ought to have recollected it; but 
come and say good-bye to us to- 
morrow before you go for good. 
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tome to luncheon.’ And the fine 
old scholar-like gentleman walked 
slowly away, followed by the young 
ladies and the three best boys in 
the school to partake of his hospi- 
tality, but whom he did not like 
half so much as the gallant fellow 
who had just won the match for 
them. 

Tom Goldicott was better known 
than any man within a circle of ten 
miles of Grammerton. His father 
had lived there before him; but 
that is not the only reason for his 
popularity. He himself left the 
Priory, which was but a better sort 
of villa, when he had passed at 
Haileybury for the Company’s ser- 
vice; for he did not think that a 
man who hunted on two horses was 
justified in making an eldest son an 
idler. ‘Ten horses would have been 
different, he said. Then he would 
have shared the honour and the 
profit, and been thankful. As it 
was, the patrimony was not enough 
to do good with after his enlarged 
views, and was sufficiently tempting 
to lead him into evil. ‘No, no! 
my brothers and sisters will want 
their share; and as I should like to 
come back and live in the old house 
like a gentleman, without robbing 
them, I'll go to India. Warren 
Hastings can’t have stripped all the 
Begums bare on that immeasurable 
peninsula: besides some more must 
have grown up since then. I'll go 
and see what I can do.’ 

So he went away, and he never 
came back again until his father’s 
death; and then brought rupees 
enough to enlarge the house, and 
clean out the ponds, and take care 
of his sisters, and subscribe to the 
charities, and farm high, and breed 
short-horns and long fleeces, and to 
take an active leading part in every 
association that was likely to do 
good to his country. By the Gram- 
merton fellows he was idolized. 
They ran their paper chases over 
his farms, went birds’-nesting in his 
hedgerows, fished his water, jumped 
his gates, and established a right 
of way for themselves over his en- 
closures; and in return for it all, 
they shouted his name on the 
speech-day after the Queen and the 
Royal Family, and received it with 
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equally vociferous applause. In 
fact, he had come back at five-and- 
forty as much a Grammerton school- 
boy as he had gone out at eighteen ; 
and no cricket-match between the 
town and the county, or the school 
and the old Grammertonians, would 
have been considered perfect with- 
out Tom Goldicott. They would 
have preferred him to George Parr. 
He presided at the dinners, was 
chairman of the board of guardians, 
a justice of the peace, great at open- 
air festivities, archery parties, and 
picnics ; and when a happy accident 
made an opening in the county, you 
may be sure that Tom Goldicott 
proposed or seconded somebody on 
the Conservative interest. He al- 
ways gave the bishop a dinner when 
he came to confirm the people, in 
pity to the excellent diocesan, who 
preferred the Priory claret and deli- 
cate fare to the Rectory port and the 
roast and boiled of the unambitious 
vicar. 

And this is the man towards 
whose house, as a wind-up of the 
summer half, Frank Beauclere and 
eleven of his companions are making 
their way to supper. We call it 
supper because it took place at nine 
o'clock; a sociable meal after a 
cricket-match, which released us 
from some of the formidable courtesy 
of a set dinner; and pleasanter, 
when we take into consideration the 
time of year. 

‘Beau, you are a great swell, it 
seems tome. You know the eldest 
girl is engaged to young Peckwater; 
they're to be married as soon as 
he takes his degree. So that’s no 


oo? 
> 


0. 

‘I can’t return the compliment, 
Slogger, old fellow; you look as if 
you hadn't seen soap and water for 


a fortnight. 
yours j 

‘Ah! I know. Well, I couldn’t 
help that, you know, ’cos that 
Dinah had gone and packed up all 
my things to go to-morrow.’ 

Dinah at Grammerton was some- 
thing like majesty; Dinah never 
died. 

‘ That’s a pity; because the young- 
est girl isn’t engaged to be mar- 
ried, and you don’t know what a 
clean shirt does for a fellow who 
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isn’t accustomed to indulge in the 
luxury often.’ 

‘Oh! come, hang it; that’s too 
bad, master Beau. It is clean; for 
I took it off Lather’s bed, as I couldn’t 
get at one of my own.’ 

‘That's good,’ said Beauclerc, 
laughing, in which the rest joined, 
as they turned into the Priory gate ; 
‘that’s rather good. It’s the one 
Lather has just taken off. But he’s 
not a fellow that ever exerts himself 
much, so I daresay it will do.’ 

Whatever qualms might have 
been felt on the score of dress-coats 
or patent-leather boots, they were set 
aside at once by the appearance of 
Tom Goldicott himself at the door 
to receive his guests, in a beauti- 
fully clean suit of white jean, and 
smoking a Manilla cheerot. He 
was a scrupulously neat person, but 
had imbibed his notions of propriety 
in a school of hisown. The boys 
were at their ease at once. 

There was a Mrs. Goldicott—a 
small, bright-eyed, pretty woman of 
forty, who had been married young. 
She was Indian all over—her dark 
eyes, inenergetic manners, and 
luxurious shawl ; it was a favourite 
article of toilet with her. 

‘My dear, I think you know most 
of these gentlemen? Frank Beau- 
clere’s father is an old friend of 
yours in India.’ 

‘ Mrs. Goldicott shook hands with 
them all, as they came up in a shy 
manner, in Indian file (out of com- 
pliment to their host, as Frank told 
them afterwards), and then made 
room for Beauclere on the sofa. 

* Your father; oh! was that your 
father that we knew at Calcutta? 
The most charming person I ever 
knew. You're very like him, only 
rather younger-looking.’ 

Beauclere laughed. ‘Well, I 
suppose I ought to be; as he’s my 
father, he’s sure to be the elder of 
the two.’ 

‘Of course, said the little woman, 
falling back on a cushion; ‘ but it’s 
twenty years ago I’m thinking of ; 
so, you know, it wasn’t such a stupid 
specch after all.’ 

‘Stupid——? and Frank began 
io stammer apologies, when Tom 
Goldicott came to the rescue. 

‘T’ve seen your governor (the best 
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of fellows are often a little unrefined 
in their language) several years 
later than Mrs. Goldicott, who came 
home long before me. He’s the 
youngest and one of the most 
agreeable men in India.’ 

‘I remember him well. He was 
very young-looking five years ago.’ 

‘Why, how cld were you when 
you first came to England?’ 

‘ About eight, I think.’ 

‘Would you know him if you 
met him to-morrow, Beau?’ said 
one of the small Grammertonians, 
in a confidential tone, to his senior. 

‘I don’t think I should quite, un- 
less I expected to see him.’ 

‘I say, what a rum thing it must 
be not to know your own governor.’ 

‘Surely not for you, Dufferling, 
because it’s a wise child that knows 
its own father.’ And then Tom Gol- 
dicott, having administered his wit- 
ticism, turned attention away, with 
a good-natured laugh, from the dis- 
comfited one, by introducing Slogger 
as the hero of the day. 

‘Mrs. Goldicott, you'll be de- 
lighted to make the acquaintance of 
Slogger, who distinguished himself 
exceedingly against us; in fact, 
Slogger won the match.’ 

It will be perceived that Tom 
Goldicott was a bit of a farcewr, and 
felt bound to keep his guests amused 
till the supper was on table. 

‘No, sir, said a matter-of-fact 
youngster; ‘it wasn’t Slogger; it 
was Beauclere won the match with 
that beautiful cut to cover-point.’ 

‘Well, then, come along, young 
’un, and we'll drink both their 
healths.’ 

So Mrs. Goldicott led the way 
with Frank, while Slogger followed 
with Miss Goldicott, a very pretty 
girl in a maze of white muslin and 
cherry-coloured ribbons, and Duf- 
ferling closed the procession with a 
second edition of the muslin and 
ribbons, only, being bright-haired, 
in blue. A miscellaneous rabble 
(Tom Goldicott magna comitante 
caterva) hung upon the steps of the 
advanced guard. 

Nothing could be better than the 
supper, excepting the appetites. 

‘Well done, Slogger! said the 
jolly old Indian, from the top of 
the table. ‘ How do you feel now?’ 
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Slogger had just passed on the claret 
cup to Tremaine. ‘How do you 
feel now ?” 

‘ Awfully jolly!’ said the Slogger, 
recommencing on the viands. 

‘I’m glad to see old Armstrong 
doesn’t neglect your English.’ 

‘I don’t understand exactly, sir,’ 
replied he. 

‘T mean that some young gentle- 
men and ladies of my acquaintance 
find everything “ awful jolly,” which 
is not such good grammar as yours, 
that’s all. Here he looked at his 
youngest daughter, who said, ‘ Lor, 
Pa, and pressed her handkerchief 
to her face with a becoming mo- 
desty. ‘Now, boys, let’s drink Dr. 
Armstrong’s health. If it hadn’t 
been for him you youngsters 
wouldn’t have been here to-night, 
for I meant to have had the eleven. 
Have some more tart, Chesterton ? 

‘Not any more, thank you,’ said 
the boy, who was a most jovial- 
looking little fellow, and whose 
appearance belied his abstemious- 
ness. ; 

‘I think Chessy could do it, Mr. 
Goldicott, if he might stand up to 
it, suggested his neighbour, who 
had made great play with the 
champagne and claret cup, what- 
ever abstinence he had observed 
among the tarts and custards. 

‘Thank you, my dears. Now my 
fan; thanks; and now my gloves; 
they are somewhere underneath 
the table.’ Upon which there en- 
sued a dive of little heads, which 
returned witli the scattered trea- 
sures among them; and then Mrs. 
Goldicott prepared to go. Frank 
Beauclere, Slogger, Tremaine, and 
one or two of the oldest of the 
party, who did not appreciate such 
an address, but left that part to the 
lower school-boys, rose at once, and 
bowed that lady out with a vast 
amount of full-grown courtesy. 
The young ladies followed. The 
boys lost nothing of their claims in 
their hands: they were regarded 
and treated with considerable hau- 
teur after their social meal. Both 
parties played at ladies and gentle- 
men to perfection. Slogger never 
felt the least uncomfortable in his 
second day’s linen and week-day 
clothes until he was addressed with 
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such profound politeness by Miss 
Isabella Goldicott; then for the 
first time he regretted Dinah’s ob- 
stinacy or precipitancy, and his 
own want of a dress coat. Itisa 
comfort to think that it had not 
affected his appetite. His sense of 
dignity came too late for that. 

‘Now, young fellows, I’m not 
going to get you into a row by 
keeping you here too late. I pro- 
mised the Doctor you should be 
home by eleven. You’ve half-an- 
hour more, so make the most of it.’ 

Then the conversation became 
general; that is, it varied from 
cricket to football; from jolly fel- 
lows to beasts and sneaks. A corner 
was kept for our big brothers, and 
somebody’s pony tock a prominent 
part in it. There was a mention of 
a picnic at ovr place, and a young 
cockney was great on theatres. 
Frank Beauclere has found a ready 
informant on Indian life, and an 
interesting theme in the scrapes, 
talent, good looks, and popularity 
of his own father. Slogger and 
Tremaine were arguing the merits 
of the last University boat-race, the 
former maintaining that the boat 
was in fault, and that the stroke 
had injured his wrist the day be- 
fore, the latter offering to lay the 
most frightful odds on Oxford for 
next year, and pulling out a small 
memorandum-book and gold pencil- 
case in earnest of his intentions. 

Presently it was time to take 
leave; so the well-fed and judi- 
ciously-liquored little rascals pressed 
around Mrs. Goldicott, and offered 
her the choice of some very warm 
hands. She shook one or two, but 
the exertion was too much, so she 
sunk back and nodded a general 
‘ good-night,’ distinguishing Slogger 
by name. The young ladies bowed 
with much graceful condescension. 

‘I hope when your father comes 
home, he will come to see me, 
Beauclere,’ said Mrs. Goldicott, ten- 
dering him a hand, ‘and that you 
will come with him. We shall all 
be very glad to see you again, shan’t 
we, girls.’ 

‘Oh, yes, mamma!’ said both of 
them at once, presenting the object 
of their newly-aroused inclinations 
with a hand as they spoke. 
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*Beauclere, I’ll walk with youa 
little way. I shan’t be long, my 
dear.’ And lighting a cheroot from a 
taper on the mantelpiece, he opened 
the door and followed Frank. 

‘What a handsome boy,’ said the 
mother; ‘so like his father.’ 

‘Charming young man, said the 


girls. ‘Did you see his studs, 
mamma ?’ 
‘And Mr. Tremaine says he’s 


very clever; he’s going to leave to- 
morrow to go into the army.’ 

‘He'll have a very good fortune, 
too, girls. His father has, or will 
have, the Beauclere property, be- 
sides a good share of the Anglo- 
Banian Bank.’ 

Isabella looked down at her blue 
ribbons and white gauze, and Miss 
Goldicott smoothed down her hair, 
which was certainly magnificent, 
and naturally crepdé. 

Frank and his late entertainer 
turned through the garden gate 
towards the town of Grammerton. 

‘Will you have a cheroot, Beau- 
clerc? I don’t often offer one to 
you fellows, but I suppose the last 
night of the half there’s not much 
harm, and he held out a small 
cigar case. 

‘No, thanks! The fact is, I was 
caught, and I promised Armstrong 
not to smoke again while I was 
here. I don’t think I’m exempt till 
to-morrow morning.’ 

*You’re quite right, having made 
the promise, to keep it to its legi- 
timate end; besides it’s a very 
bad habit for young fellows to get 
into.’ 

‘I shall begin to-morrow.’ 

*You don’t really like it?’ 

‘Do you, Mr. Goldicott? 

‘Well, as a matter of habit; once 
I did it out of opposition.’ 

‘Just so. Perhaps I do so too. 
But 1 remember years ago vowing 
that I’d smoke when I was my own 
master, because [ saw Mr. Colville 
do it, and he looked so comfortable 
in the middle of all his troubles.’ 

‘Who is Mr. Colville?’ 

‘I{c’s a private tutor, at whose 
house I’ve lived sinee I came to 
England, and to whom I’m going 
to-morrow.’ 

‘A private tutor! 
+1 


poor man! 
then he must 


have wanted a nar- 
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cotic. I wonder whether he is a 
relation or connexion of a family of 
the name of Carloss ?” 

‘Yes; a distant one. There’s a 
little girl, at least she’s about fifteen, 
lives in our village, named Violet 
Carloss.’ 

‘Violet Carloss! Then he’s the 
same man I recollect years ago; he 
was a fellow of Trinity.’ 

‘And a very good fellow too, I 
can tell you; and such a nice woman 
his wife is. I’d just as soon be with 
them as at my own home. Besides 
T expect my father home in a year 
or two.’ 

‘And do you know the Carlosses, 
too?’ Old Goldicott seemed to be 
still absorbed in his own reminis- 
cences., 

‘You forget. I have never been 
in India since I was quite young.’ 

‘True; but your father was very 
intimate with them. The women 
were very good-looking; and all 
the good-looking women liked him. 
He was a great favourite of Mrs, 
Goldicott, I can tell you. There 
was a very handsome German 
woman, too, a sort of companion, 
who lived with them, a Madame 
what’s-her-name.’ 

‘Rosenfels, perhaps, suggested 
Frank, who seemed to have nothing 
better to say. 

‘Rosenfels, to be sure it was; 
how the deuce did you know that? 
The women seem to have made 
some impression upon you, though 
you have forgotten the old Major. 
Ah! he was a gentleman, though 
rather of the slow school. He was 
a good officer too, and as brave as a 
lion. He only died three years ago. 
But what makes you recollect Ma- 
dame Rosenfels so well ?” 

‘She lives in Lymmersfield. So 
of course I know her. But I recol- 
lect nothing about her. I believe 
the Carlosses were in Madras when 
we were in Calcutta.’ 

‘Ah! not your father, Beauclere, 
for I’ve see him up at Carloss’s, in 
the hills, after a fall, or an accident 
of some kind.’ After smoking a few 
minutes in silence, Goldicott said, 
‘Violet Carloss with Madame Ro- 
senfels; oh! I see now. I suppose 
Violet is the Major’s daughter, and 
cme home with her’ 
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‘Yes; Major Carloss was her 
father. I know this only from the 
Colvilles, for I have scarcely seen 
her half-a-dozen times in the last 
five years; and I didn’t know her 
at all before that. Madame Rosen- 
fels must have been very handsome 
indeed. I’ve seen her in church; 
and she has been at the Colvilles, 
but not when I was there.’ 

‘Be careful, Beauclerc; she’s said 
to be a very clever woman; and 
Miss Violet ought to have a little 
money. There was something not 
quite right between the Major and 
her mother, I quite forget what; 
some sort of unpleasantness. How- 
ever they are both dead now, and I 
suppose the girl will have her 
mother’s fortune. Her half-brother 
was here a few years ago.’ 

The old Indian had finished his 
cheroot; they stood before the 
school-house, and it was eleven 
o'clock. He shook hands with 
Frank Beauclere; begged his re- 
gards to his father when he wrote, 
and wished him success in the 
course of life he had chosen. One 
went to bed to think of the career 
that was opening before him, to 
sleep upon the roses that appeared 
to strew his path with sweets from 
the morrow’s dawn; the other to 
remind his wife of their former 
cheerful friend and companion, 
Everard Beauclere, and to ask her 
whether she recollected the Car- 
losses and other people, and above 
all, a very beautiful Madame Ro- 
senfels, in the Madras Presidency. 

Mrs. Goldicott would fain have 
gone to sleep, thinking that bed 
was made for that, and life for bed; 
but her husband roused her by a 
rather pertinent question or two. 

‘Madame Rosenfels? of course I 
do,’ said the lady, rather tartly, see- 
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ing that Mr. Goldicott among others 
had been slightly smitten by the 
charms of the humble companion 
and adventuress. 

‘And don’t you remember that 
pretty little Mrs. Carloss? There 
was some sort of row between the 
Major and his wife; not exactly a 
separation; but something, I’ve 
forgotten what. I thought Frank 
Beauclere might have heard of it, 
being much with Indian people. 

‘Why, Tom, you don’t mean to 
say you have been asking that 
handsome boy about the Carlosses 
and their business? and the lady 
raised herself in bed. 

‘Indeed I do; why shouldn’t I? 
There’s nothing wrong in it, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘There, go to sleep, you stupid 
old man. Why, it was that boy’s 
father, Everard Beauclerc, that was 
supposed to be the cause of the 
quarrel. It’s well it’s no worse. I 
forgot all about it. However, it’s 
clear the boy has never heard of the 
scandal. So good-night.’ 

A quarter of an hour later our 
old friend Tom Goldicott was fast 
asleep, and regardless of all in- 
trigues, Indian or British; while 
Mrs. Goldicott, in spite of her sopo- 
rific nature, woke up occasionally 
with a languid laugh at her hus- 
band’s blunder, and a malicious 
regret that he hadn’t made the re- 
mark to the father instead of the 
son. The little woman remembered 
that it took a little time to forgive 
the Colonel on his return to Cal- 
cutta; and that nothing but the 
habit of dealing with the Beauclere 
peccadillos leniently got him into 
favour again. So true it is that 
one man may steal a horse, when 
another must not be seen looking 
through the stable-window. 
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THE 


HE most conflicting opinions 

appear to exist on the subject of 
our military requirements in India. 
Some speakers in the House have 
contended that the number of Bri- 
tish troops ought to be reduced; 
others maintain that no reduction 
is possible; and some even go so 
far as to advocate an increase of 
the British establishment. We pro- 
pose in this paper to offer some 
remarks on what is really an im- 
portant subject, and endeavour to 
suggest some data to enable Eng- 
lishmen who have no personal ac- 
quaintance with India to form their 
own opinions on it. 

Like most matters connected 
with India, this has probably been 
looked at hitherto too much from 
an exclusively Indian point of view. 
We were so long accustomed to 
think of India simply as the pre- 
serve of the East, India Company, 
that even now, when the old régime 
has passed away, and we have been 
compelled to acknowledge practi- 
cally that we ought to legislate for 
India as an integral part of the 
British Empire, we still uncon- 
sciously relapse into the old grooves 
and look at Indian questions as if 
they could concern India alone and 
be without influence on national 
interest. This mistake strikes an 
observer more strongly in India 
than at home. The Court of Di- 
rectors has been replaced in Lon- 
don by the Indian Council, under a 
Secretary of State; but the local 
government is to all intents and 
purposes the same as it was for- 
merly. It is composed in great 
measure of the same men, and is 
animated almost wholly by the old 
ideas. The reorganization of the 
army since the mutiny is the 
work of these men, and bears very 
strongly the impress of the old mis- 
chievous notion of legislating for 
Yndia with little or no regard to 
imperial interests. 

Our proposed subject, then, em- 
braces the consideration of the 
military requirements of India (1) 
with reference to the country itself, 
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IN INDIA. 
(2) with reference to the empire at 
large. 

The physical features of Indian 
geography are sufficiently remark- 
able. The peninsula is completely 
bounded by mountains; from near 
Kurrachee on the west to the 
Malayan peninsula on the east, our 
frontier is everywhere marked by 
ranges, in great part extremely 
lofty, and generally difficult and 
nearly impracticable. The penin- 
sula itself consists of the plain 
country traversed by the huge 
water-systems of the Indus on the 
west, and the Ganges and Brahma- 
pootra on the east; and of an ex- 
tensive tract of more or less ele- 
vated and broken table-land which 
fills up the quadrangle bounded by 
the Ganges and Indus, the Bay of 
Bengal, and the Indian Ocean. 

The country presents nowhere 
material obstacles to communica- 
tion, except where a large river 
has to be crossed. But the Indian 
rivers are generally very serious 
difficulties in the way of communi- 
cation. They are, as a rule, violent 
and uncertain in current, and they 
either cut through rock, or flow 
over loose and shifting soil. Navi- 
gation is accordingly rendered diffi- 
cult either by rapids or sandbanks. 
Permanent bridges do not exist, 
with the few exceptions created by 
railways; the rivers are crossed by 
ferry, except that during some five 
months of the year bridges of boats 
are available on the principal roads. 

The coast line is deficient in good 
harbours. There are four, which 
alone deserve mention in a rapid 
general sketch. Of these Bombay 
is the only really good one; Kurra- 
chee’ is the next best, and capable 
of improvement; Madras is only 
an open road; and the approach 
to Calcutta is difficult, not to say 
dangerous. A better and safer har- 
bour has been proposed in another 
branch of the Ganges, at Port Can- 
ning, about thirty miles from Cal- 
cutta; but the deadly nature of the 
climate has, as yet, prevented it 
from being generally adopted. 
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The richest and altogether most 
important part of the country is 
that which extends from Calcutta 
to Peshawur, and comprises the 
whole valley of the Ganges and the 
Punjab. The grand trunk road, 
before railways, the most important 
line of communication in India, tra- 
verses this whole region, and is 
kept in admirable order. The com- 
munications between large and im- 
portant places are, as a rule, very 
fair throughout the country; but 
the cross and bye-roads are imper- 
fect, and liable to very serious 
damage in the rains. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in Indian railways; though 
far less than might be wished. 
Those lines which principally de- 
mand notice in a military point of 
view are :— 

1. The East Indian Railway, from 
Calcutta along the valley of the 
Ganges. 

2. The Scinde and Punjab line, 
from Kurrachee to Lahore, and 
thence eastward, to connect with 
the East Indian Railway. 

3. The Great Indian Peninsula, 
from Bombay, joining the East In- 
dian Railway, through Central In- 
dia, at two points, near Benares and 
Agra, and the Madras lines through 
the Deccan. 

4. The Madras Railway, connect- 
ing Madras with the western coast, 
near Calicut. 

The last-named line is complete; 
the remainder are in a more or less 
advanced state of progress. 

These lines are, however, we be- 
lieve, at present only single; and 
the rolling stock is, in some cases at 
least, inadequate even for the ordi- 
nary traffic. The Scinde line, which 
is, for military purposes, perhaps 
the most important in India, as 
giving us the most direct commu- 
nication between England and the 
Punjab, is the most backward of 
all. One portion, from Kurrachee 
to Kotree on the Indus, has been at 
work for some iime; and another, 
from Mooltan to Lahore, has been 
completed in the last year. But 
between these points, a distance of 
some four hundred miles, includ- 
ing the passage of the Indus and 
Lower Sutlej, intervenes, which 
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forms a’ tedious and troublesome 
march. The steamers on the In- 
dus afford a very unsatisfactory 
substitute for the railway over this 
important gap. 

When this entire railway system 
is completed, we shall have com- 
munication between each of the 
four main harbours of India by a 
network of lines, which will place 
every part of the country within 
reasonably easy marching distance 
from the rail at one point or other. 

Fortresses, in the European sense, 
do not exist in India. At Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, there are 
small bastioned forts, but not in- 
tended for large garrisons, or cal- 
culated to offer any prolonged 
resistance to regular attack. And, 
besides numerous old native forts 
scattered about the country, we 
have strong places of more import- 
ance—as at Delhi and Allahabad. 
But we are so thoroughly superior 
in the field to any native enemy, 
that fortified places have far less 
importance in India than they as- 
sume in European operations. 

As regards the politicai geography 
of India, there is only one native 
State of any consequence (the Ni- 
zam’s dominions) within our ter- 
ritory; but there are various 
minor principalities, independent 
or protected. None of these, how- 
ever, not even the Nizam, have any 
military power which can virtually 
affect our position, or need be taken 
largely into account in estimating 
our military requirements. 

Of our neighbours there are two, 
besides the Burmese Empire, power- 
ful enough to demand special con- 
sideration—the kingdom of Nepaul, 
which from the slopes of the Eastern 
Himalayas overhangs our main line 
of communication from Calcutta to 
the north-west; and Affghanistan, 
on our extreme north-west frontier. 
The inhabitants of these countries 
are remarkable for warlike qualities 
among our mountain neighbours, 
who’ again distinguish themselves 
from the people of the plains by 
aptitude for war. Either power, 


‘united in spirit and formally at war 


with us, would require a very con- 
siderable display of force; for it 
must be remembered that in a war 
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against our Indian neighbours, we 
are obliged to meet them very much 
on their own terms and in their 
own difficult country. It is this 
fact which has given such large di- 
mensions and factitious importance 
to such small wars as those of Um- 
beyla and Bhootan. It is not the 
actual relative strength of the 
enemy, which would be insignifi- 
ant enough, if we could bring it 
fairly face to face with us, but the 
impracticable nature of the ground, 
where we must fight them very 
much when and how they please, 
and the considerations of supply, 
transport, and communication, which 
make these little wars so expensive 
and troublesome. And these things 
must in reason be borne in mind, 
whether in estimating the services 
of those who have brought such 
wars to a successful issue, or the 
standard of our future require- 
ments. 

Our most formidable foe in India, 
however, is the native of India. 
We have no desire in this purely 
military sketch to touch on political 
matters more than necessary; but 
it is a fact which cannot be denied, 
and which must not be evaded, 
that our administration of the 
country has not reconciled the 
people to our rule. The bulk of the 
population is sullenly and passively 
disinclined towards us; the fanatical 
portion is bitterly and implacably 
hostile; and there is a large seeth- 
ing mass of crime and turbulence 
which finds its account in ordinary 
times in suppressed disaffection, and 
would on occasion seek it but too 
readily in open hostility. 

But here again we are the fa- 
vourites of fortune. From the hills 
of Hagara to Cape Comorin, from 
the half-Thibetan inhabitant of 
the Himalayas to the wild Belooch, 
among all the varied races which 
throng the plains and mountains 
of Hindostan, there is probably none 
which does not hate us. But if 
they hate us well, they hate each 
other better; and what is more to 
the purpose, they distrust each 
other cordially. The native poten- 
tates whom we have discrowned in 
fact where not in name; the native 
aristocracy, whose privileges we 
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have interfered with, and whose 
pleasant practices of extortion and 
oppression we have interrupted; 
the peasant, whom we have vainly 
tried to raise; all hate us with more 
or less intensity. But they, each 
and all, seek their own ; and they, 
ach and all, know this of their 
brethren. So that, even setting 
aside the old animosities of race 
and religion, there is little chance 
of any general combination against 
us, 
We have then undisturbed com- 
munication with India while we 
hold our present position as a ma- 
ritime power. We have at least 
four available harbours, as bases of 
operation, Whence we can push our 
forces into the country. We have 
fairly good, and daily improving, 
lines of operation from those bases 
to all parts of the interior. We 
hold various strong points in the 
country itself. We are singularly 
little exposed to attack from with- 
out. And we have to deal with a 
divided, if disaffected, population ; 
which is, moreover,under our actual 
rule. ‘These facts are to give the 
measure of our requirements, in 
a military point of view, as regards 
India itself; and it appears from 
them—1, that a very moderate 
number of troops would suffice to 
occupy the strategically important 
points in the country; 2, that, in 
consideration of the hostile spirit 
of our subjects, a considerable re- 
serve force, in addition to the garri- 
sons of the points which we must 
occupy, should be maintained. 

We have said above that this, as 
all other questions relating to India, 
should not be looked at exclusively, 
or even principally, from a local 
point of view. India is only a por- 
tion of our empire, and general 
national interests claim primary 
consideration. We are obliged to 
keep garrisons in various other parts 
of the East. We maintain them at 
the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, China, and Japan, 
and we shall probably before long 
have to occupy Vancouver's Island 
with a military force. In one or 
other of these countries we are 
almost always engaged in war, 
which requires an addition to the 
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ordinary garrison. We ought, there- 
fore, to have ready at some conve- 
nient spot, a reserve force from 
which we may rapidly detach rein- 
foreements to the scene of opera- 
tions. India is, except on sanitary 
grounds, the most convenient point 
for the station of our reserve for 
the whole East. 

The principal consideration, how- 
ever, in a national point of view, is 
that our Eastern possessions must 
not absorb an undue proportion of 
our necessarily small army. Not 
only is the strength of our standing 
army limited by our general finan- 
cial necessities, but there is diffi- 
culty in these days in obtaining 
recruits under the voluntary sys- 
tem. It would be preposterous, 
therefore, for English statesmen to 
allow the national power to be 
straitened, and its prestige im- 
perilled, by locking up in India 
more troops than are absolutely 
necessary. Local interests are too 
apt to assume exaggerated propor- 
tions from a local point of view; 
and none but the most obvious and 
well-proved requirements should be 
admitted in fixing the number of 
our troops for Eastern service. 

National interests, then, and na- 
tional considerations, fix the maxi- 
mum limit to which our forces in 
the East should be carried, while 
the minimum is determined by the 
positive necessities of our position. 
And as it is impossible to foresee 
what chances may put 2 strain upon 
our power in Europe, it is neces- 
sary that every measure of econo- 
mizing our forces in the East should 
receive the earliest and most careful 
attention. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
establish the general principles 
which should determine the amount 
of our military force in India; and 
we believe that those principles will 
be accepted as sound, and caleu- 
lated to make a comparatively small 
army suflicient for our require- 
ments. It is not our province to 
go into all the details of the ques- 
tion; but our remarks would be 
very incomplete without some fur- 
ther and more particular considera- 
tion of our absolute necessities, and 
the present state of things. And as 
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our remarks on existing arrange- 
ments must of necessity be more 
or less critical, we should pre- 
mnise that the decision of military 
questions in India rests, not with 
mnilitary authorities either in that 
country or at home, but with the 
Supreme Government of India. 
This sounds so anomalous that it 
will appear almost incredible; but 
it is not less the fact. Everywhere 
else it is the custom to leave the 
responsibility of military arrange- 
ments to military men. They are 
instructed what they have to pro- 
vide for, and what means are at 
their disposal; they make their 
arrangements, and bear the respon- 
sibility of success or failure. But 
it is different in India; the choice 
of a station, the construction and 
armament of a fortress, the distri- 
bution of troops, the constitution of 
a force for active operations, the 
means of military communication, 
are all matters of primary military 
importance; but they are not in 
India determined primarily on mili- 
tary grounds or by the military 
authorities. These are indeed'gene- 
rally consulted at some stage of 
the proceedings, but rather as a 
matter of form, and their opinions 
are allowed little weight. It should 
be clearly understood that the Go- 
vernment of India is wholly respon- 
sible for all arrangements affecting 
the amount of force we keep up or 
must keep up in the country. 

It will be at once conceded that 
that amount must be very largely 
affected by judicious or injudicious 
arrangements in regard to the com- 
position of the force; its distribu- 
tion through the country ; the sites 
and character of the men’s barracks; 
the means of rapid communication 
and artificial defence. 

The composition and organization 
of the native army is a most im- 
portant element in determining the 
minimum to which the British part 
of the force can be safely reduced. 
We must assume that the popula- 
tion, from which the native troops 
are drawn, is more or less disinclined 
to our rule; and, as‘a consequence, 
that the native army is not wholly 
reliable. It is, then, essential that 
we should seize every means in our 
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power to neutralize this dangerous 
element in a force, which, to be 
worth entertaining, must be trained 
toa high degree of military efficiency. 
The means, fortunately, lie largely 
to our hand. We know that the 
differences and antipathies of race 
and religion in India almost secure 
us from any universal combination 
against our rule; that, in an out- 
break of Mahomedans, we could 
reckon with some confidence on the 
fidelity of Mahrattas, Sikhs, and 
Goorkhas; that the Pathans, Goork- 
has, and Beloochees would be ready 
enough to go with us against the 
Sikhs; and, in general, that we 
can scarcely conceive the circum- 
stances which would unite all races 
against us. 

if anything could smooth over 
the natural hostility of race, and 
combine natives of all sorts against 
us, it would probably be the esprit 
de corps, the kameradschaft, which 
is very apt to grow up among men 
of the same regiment. For this 
reason, among others, it seems very 
questionable if the present system, 
of each regiment being composed 
of men of different castes, is a wise 
one. Certainly it is not approved 
by some very high authorities—men 
who combine good practical sense 
with Indian experience. 

Another point which seems open 
to remark in the constitution of the 
native army is its militia character. 
The men are enlisted with too much 
view to local service. The armies 
of the three presidencies serve, as a 
rule, only in their respective presi- 
dencies ; and, when there is occasion 
for service out of India, volunteers 
have to be specially called for. That 
the natives of India, to some extent 
at least, are not averse to foreign 
service, especially where there is 
any prospect of plunder, has been 
sufficiently shown in China and 
Japan. It is probable that, if a 
slightly higher rate of pay were 
given to corps enlisted for general, 
than for local service, the objections 
of natives would be found to yield 
before the practical argument. The 
advantages of the change in national 
interests are too obvious to require 
remark. 

Indian officers are at variance as 
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to the relative advantages of the 
regular and irregular systems, #.¢., 
that formerly prevailing in the army 
and that which obtains since the 
mutiny in Bengal and Bombay. The 
fact probably is that under the pre- 
sent system corps have too few 
officers, while under the old one the 
powers of commanding officers over 
their men were not sufliciently direct 
and despotic. There seems no rea- 
son why both objections should not 
be avoided. 

Since the mutiny the artillery is 
exclusively British, and no portion 
of the native troops is armed with 
the Enfield — arrangements which 
call for unqualified approval. But 
we must not omit to notice, and 
most emphatically to condemn, the 
organization of the Punjab irregular 
force. This force, intended for ser- 
vice beyond the Indus, is composed 
of the three arms, is entirely native, 
and almost wholly Mahomedan. It 
is a comparatively late creation, and 
one for which no valid military cause 
can be shown; while it is open to 
all the objections which were urged 
against the old Bengal army, and 
has the additional disadvantage 
that the men are a very superior 
description of fighting animal. 

What has been said of the native 
army holds equally with regard to 
the police, with the addition that 
the latter force, being more loosely 
disciplined and less isolated from 
the population, is more open to 
adverse influences than the former. 
It bears a very indifferent character, 
even in India, and its thorough re- 
organization on a sound footing is 
very much to be desired. 

The strength at which the native 
army should be maintained is closely 
connected with financial considera- 
tions. There is no apparent reason 
just now why the number of native 
troops and police should not be fixed 
simply with reference to the state 
of the revenue. 

The British force must be in pro- 
portion to the native; but, if the 
latter is judiciously constituted, it 
may safely be in considerable excess 
of the former—perhaps some three 
to one; and the military require- 
ments of the country are little likely 
to demand so large a native army 
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as to make it a matter of difficulty 
to keep the British contingent up 
to the necessary strength. The 
duties of the latter should be to 
occupy, in requisite force, all im- 
portant strategical points; while 
the former should be used for the 
detached duties all over the country, 
the necessity of which is still a 
cardinal article of faith with the 
Indian civilian. 

British troops ought to be reserved 
exclusively to hold, in no greater 
force than is essential, such points 
as are of primary strategical im- 
portance — such as the harbours, 
which form the means of communi- 
cation with England—the bridges, 
where main-roads or railways cross 
large rivers—fortresses and arsenals 
—and the strong forts which may 
occasionally be desirable for con- 
trolling large native cities. The 
stations of all English soldiers, 
which are not required for these 
purposes, should be selected with 
exclusive regard to sanitary consi- 
derations, and the facility of rapid 
concentration on points of perma- 
nent military value. 

The correctness of these princi- 
ples will scarcely be questioned by 
military men; they have been re- 
commended by the highest military 
talent, and accepted by the good 
sense of the English public. Yet 
they are wholly disregarded by the 
Indian Government. And it is not 
too strong language to characterise 
this disregard as evidencing a wanton 
waste of the resources of England 
no less than of the life of the Eng- 
lish soldier. There are at present 
some seventy thousand British troops 
in India. In the Bengal Presidency 
there are thirty-three regiments of 
infantry distributed at thirty-three 
principal stations, besides detach- 
ments; of these only two and a 
half regiments are in the hills, and 
at three stations only does the in- 
fantry garrison consist of more than 
one regiment. There is not one hill 
station in the presidency for British 
cavalry or artillery, which are scat- 
tered about the face of the country 
even more than the infantry, in 
utter defiance of all sound military 
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principles. Nor is this arrangement 
an old one, which we might hope 
to see shortly revised ; it is one only 
just introduced and not yet wholly 
carried out. These facts distinctly 
fix upon the Indian Government the 
charges of wasting the resources of 
the mother-country by neglect of 
strategical principles, and imperilling 
the life and ruining the health of 
British soldiers by a disregard of 
the sanitary measures urged from 
home. 

It would be easy to illustrate by 
facts the consequences of keeping 
English soldiers in the plains—we 
will only quote one case at present. 
In a certain station, one of the 
healthiest in the Bengal plains, an 
English regiment* has this year been 
stationed. As it is one of the best- 
conducted corps in the army, the 
health of the men is not injuriously 
affected by intemperance. There 
were in that regiment a short time 
ago two hundred men, or about 
twenty-five per cent., in hospital ; 
there was one officer fit for duty, 
the remainder being on the sick list, 
and the whole of the medical officers 
succumbed to the fatigue and anxiety 
entailed upon them. Al! this oc- 
curred at a healthy station, and in 
a regiment already acclimatised and 
in no way predisposed to disease ; 
nor was it the result of any unusual 
epidemic. Theseason has certainly 
been more than commonly hot; but 
such seasons are of periodical re- 
currence in India; and the circum- 
stance is not an unfair specimen of 
what takes place in India, little as 
people at home probably realise the 
fact. 

The system of dispersing British 
troops in small bodies about the 
country is an old tradition of the 
Indian Government, and appears 
to be a relic of the antiquated stra- 
tegy which sought to secure a long 
line by posting a corporal’s party 
at every milestone. It has been 
adhered to with extreme pertinacity 
in India, in spite of the representa- 
tions of such men as Sir Charles 
Napier; and one is forced to believe 
that Indian authorities imagine it 
to be necessary. No reason for it 
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has ever been given, so far as we are 
aware; but it is so palpably opposed 
to all sound military principle, that 
the reasons for maintaining it ought 
to be distinctly and publicly stated. 
An able and eloquent writer has 
urged, in a recent article, that Eng- 
land should withdraw, as far as 
possible, from European politics, and 
confine her mission to the East. He 
argues that we have in India a faith- 
ful and entirely trustworthy ally, 
which has no aims of her own, and 
whose resources are wholly at our 
disposal. This ought undoubtedly 
to be the case; and if it is not, it 
argues a waste of the national power. 
But, practically, India is at present 
a source of weakness rather than 
strength to England. As long as it 
is pretended that seventy thousand 
British troops must be kept in the 
country, solely for the security of 
our rule, it is vain to look to India 
for assistance, or to see in her any- 
thing but a heavy drag upon our 
resources. Andas long as the de- 
plorable system of dispersing British 
troops in small bodies about the 
country is allowed to continue, so 
long must we keep an extravagantly 
large force in India, and so long 
must we be content to stand before 
the world with our right arm tied, 
and to pocket the affronts which 
our powerless attitude may pro- 
voke. 

Circumstances have _ recently 
placed in very strong light the 
tenacity with which the Indian Go- 
vernment clings to this system. 
The Sanitary Commission on the 
army in India, whose report was 
published in 1863, laid down the 
principle that one-third at least of 
the British troops should be in the 
hills. This recommendation is of 
course incompatible with the prac- 
tice which has hitherto prevailed, 
and it has accordingly been -entirely 
ignored. Nota single measure can 
be pointed to which even indicates 
any intention of giving effect to it. 
On the contrary, there would be no 
difficulty in citing instances of action 
the very reverse of that contem- 
plated. Judging from its acts, we 
should conclude that the Indian 
Government must have reason to 
believe the climate of the Indian 
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plains to be especially salubrious, 
unless, perhaps, to the highest func- 
tionaries. It appears to be desirable 
that the Commander-in-Chief should 
spend the hot weather at Simla, 
but that all other ranks, from 
generals of division downwards, are 
far better in the plains. We do not 
pretend to understand the peculi- 
arities of the Indian climate, which 
seems to respect the rules of pre- 
cedence obtaining in the country; 
and should have been inclined to 
suppose that the same sanitary con- 
ditions which affect the Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief, 
and render it desirable for them to 
spend the hot weather in the hills, 
would have held, though possibly in 
a minor degree, of their subordinates 
of all grades. But, as there is no 
public opinion in India, the wisdom 
of the supreme Government escapes 
question; and we may content our- 
selves with mentioning one instance, 
which will enable people at home 
to judge of its mode of dealing with 
matters which affect the British 
soldier. 

It appeared lately that the space 
in barracks allotted for the men’s 
sleeping-rooms was so confined tha 
their health must inevitably suffer. 
It naturally suggested itself to ordi- 
nary men that the readiest and most 
effectual remedy would be to remove 
a number of men to the hills. The 
measure actually ordered by Go- 
vernment was to divert the space 
intended for the recreation and im- 
provement of the men—their read- 
ing-rooms, libraries, ete.—from these 
most necessary purposes, and turn 
them into dormitories. Such a 
measure could never have been con- 
templated, much less ordered, by 
men who knew or cared anything 
about the soldier’s welfare. Barrack 
life in India is necessarily tedious 
and, in the hot season, almost insup- 
portable. Occupation out of doors 
is impossible; and the only means 
the soldier had of breaking the 
hideous monotony of the long ex- 
hausting day he sought in these 
places of recreation. To close them 
was to condemn him to an existence 
which was simply intolerable, and 
almost to force him to seek refuge 
in drink. Such a proceeding as 
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this, taken alone, proves its authors 
utterly unfit to be trusted with 
authority over British soldiers; it is 
suflicient, by itself, to condemn the 
Indian Government as reckless of 
the soldier’s life and efficiency ; and 
demands that the management of all 
military matters should be with- 
drawn from it. 

We do not imply that there is, on 
the part of the Indian Government, 
a deliberate wish to deprive the 
soldier of what is necessary to his 
comfort and well-being; but it is 
impossible toavoid seeing that there 
is a culpable amount of ignorance 
of and indifference to his interests. 
The British soldier is precious to 
England, if not to India; and it is 
not to be endured that his health 
and welfare, his efficiency, and often 
his life, should be at the mercy of 
a system of habitual mismanage- 
ment. Were the instance which we 
have just quoted a solitary one, we 
should be slow to draw so strong a 
conclusion from it; but it is no un- 
fair specimen, though a striking one. 
Everything that has been done for 
the soldier’s good in India—and a 
great deal has of late years been 
attempted—has originated with, and 
been urged by, the military authori- 
ties; by the Indian Government his 
interests are habitually misunder- 
stood and treated as of secondary 
importance. Not only is he kept 
unnecessarily in the unhealthy 
plains, but his barracks are for the 
most part badly situated and badly 
built; and any expense, having his 
welfare for its object, is scrutinized 
in an illiberal spirit and grudgingly 
doled out. No one who has seen 
the manner in which this subject is 
dealt with at home can fail to be 
painfully struck with the indiffer- 
ence, to use the mildest term, which 
prevails in India. We do not be- 
lieve that any thorough and suffi- 
cient reform in this direction can be 
expected from the Indian Govern- 
ment. Pressure from home might 
produce, for a time, a certain amount 
of action; but it is vain to look for 
such a changed spirit as would en- 
sure habitual and systematic atten- 
tion to the matter. The only effec- 
tual remedy must be sought in with- 
drawing from the local authorities 
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the entire control and management 
of military matters. 

It only remains to offer a few ob- 
servations ou the last subject which 
we have indicated as influencing the 
amount of the English force to be 
kept in India—the means of com- 
munication and artificial defence. 
With respect to the first, we have 
already observed that the means of 
communication in India are gene- 
rally fair. We must look anxiously 
to the progress of the railways, 
which are to perfect our military 
position. But, as they are in the 
hands of private enterprise, they are 
less likely to suffer unnecessary 
delay than if they were under con- 
struction by Government. Only it 
is essential that the direction of the 
lines with reference to military pur- 
poses should be determined by com- 
petent military authority; that of 
the lines already planned has, we 
believe, been judiciously selected. 

Arsenals and fortresses must of 
course be in the plain country for 
the sake of ready accessibility. And 
for this reason, as they must be 
garrisoned by British troops, they 
should be as few as possible. The 
considerations which should be 
attended to in fixing their sites are 
strategical, sanitary, and lastly poli- 
tical. They should never be near 
large native cities. A greater mili- 
tary mistake could hardly be com- 
mitted than that of placing them in 
a position where they would incur 
even the slightest risk of falling into 
hostile hands. Large native cities 
are the hot-beds of disaffection in 
the country ; and, however great the 
expense of the change might be, our 
arsenals ought, for the sake of secu- 
rity, to be removed from their 
neighbourhood. This point has not, 
we believe, received the attention it 
deserves. It is one of great moral 
and material importance. 

Our military position in India is 
remarkable, then, for combining 
morethan common strategical advan- 
tages with a wide margin of possible 
danger. We have uninterrupted 
communication with England and 
throughout the country; we hold 
all the points of military value in it; 
and we are infinitely superior in 
military qualifications to our possi- 
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ble foes. On the other hand, the 
country is of enormous extent, and 
we must be prepared to meet an 
outbreak of uncertain dimensions in 
any part of itatany time. It is not 
possible to conceive a combination 
of circumstances in which the dif- 
ference of good or bad military 
arrangements would tell more. 
Under the conditions given, a good 
general would obtain perfect secu- 
rity with a moderate expenditure of 
the national power, while a bad one 
would waste the latter and miss the 
former. 

The difference is far too serious to 
be a light matter to England. She 
totters, as it is, on the lofty pinnacle 
of European influence, which was 
her inheritance from a former gene- 
ration. The shadow of her power 
has grown less, because its inner 
strength and substance are no longer 
in the same proportion to the de- 
mands on them. Friends and foes 
alike are well aware that her pur- 
poses are now-a-days less direct and 
decided than they were, her will less 
independent, and her bearing less 
commanding. It is not to the 
growth of a love of peace that this 
change can be wholly attributed. 
It is true that we are less disposed 
than formerly to war; but this is 
owing rather to the much wider ex- 
tent of our present interests, the 
larger claims on our resources, and 
the greater difficulty we have in 
manning our fleets and armies, than 
to any extraordinary progress of 
peace principles. It isnot now that 
England, looking to the steady tide 
of emigration from her shores, the 
enormous extent of her possessions 
scattered over the face of the globe, 
and the compact strength of her 
rivals, can afford to waste her sol- 
diers, or accept, without narrow 
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scrutiny, the claims for men which 
India makes. 

The subject is professional, but 
its importance is national. It must 
be technical in its details, and there- 
fore unattractive to the general 
reader. But the broad question is, 
whether England shall or shall not 
be able, on emergency, to withdraw 
forty thousand of her troops from 
the East. We believe that under 
certain arrangements it is perfectly 
possible. But we also believe, and 
we must not hesitate to express our 
belief, that it is not possible so long 
as the control of military matters in 
India is left to the local Government. 

One remark more, and we have 
done. It would naturally be ex- 
pected, from what we have seen of 
the mismanagement of ordinary 
mnilitary matters in India, that the 
conduct of active operations would 
be little satisfactory. The present 
war with Bhootan furnishes an 
instance to our hand. We state a 
fact, which is notorious enough in 
India, that the Commander-in-Chief 
not only did not approve, but 
opposed with all his power, both 
the plan of operations and the con- 
stitution of the force which made 
the late unfortunate expedition. 
His opinion was disregarded: the 
Government of India decided on a 
line of action, singularly little cal- 
culated to attain the desired object, 
and certain to expose our troops at 
the most unhealthy period of the 
year to perhaps the most unhealthy 
climate in India. The inevitable 
consequences have followed; and, 
when the bill for this little war 
comes before Parliament, some in- 
quiry may well be made as to the 
expenditure of human life which 
has taken place, and the extent to 
which it might have been avoided. 
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CONCERNING ROADSIDE STATIONS; WITH SOME THOUGHTS 
ON THE TERMINUS AD QUEN. 


I SAY the terminus ad quem, to 
distinguish it from the other ¢er- 
minus of the railway. For though 
in severe accuracy, the terminus of 
your journey by railway can be only 
at the journey’s end, in popular lan- 
guage the other terminus is the one 
from which you start; the begin- 
ning of your journey. My present 
discourse shall be of the stations 
along the way at which one stops for 
a period longer or shorter; and of 
the terminus at which you finally 
stop, the journey ended. 

Yet let it be said, in passing, that 
the word terminus is a hateful word. 
All words affectedly taken from 
other languages are hateful. Those 
from the French tongue are the 
worst. Doubtless it is to be ad- 
mitted that there are shades of sense 
not to be conveyed by single English 
words, which a French word hits off 
exactly. Still, I remember how ill 


it looked to me, when I heard a 
great preacher vociferating from his 
pulpit the words en rapport. He 


rendered them, aung ruppourrr. 

3ut who shall fight with all the 
world? Wise men, much beaten 
about the head as they go on 
through life, when they find that all 
mankind will think in a way they 
esteem as wrong, come to heave ¢ 
wearied sigh, turn silently away, and 
keep their own opinion in their 
pocket. Now, the world has said 
that terminus shall be the word to 
signify the big handsome or the 
little ugly shed, which has no egress 
at the farther end for railway car- 
riages: before approaching which 
the train is drawn up and the 
tickets collected ; and beyond which 
the train does not go. 

Not of the material railway is the 
writer about to tell: though upon 
this evening he might well do so. 
For upon this day, from early morn- 
ing to late afternoon, he has jour- 
neyed on by as wonderful a railway 
as you are very likely to see. 
Alongside the purple Grampians; 
through the Pass of Killicrankie, 
glorious yet fatal to the bonnie Dun- 
dee; by the Spey, and by the Garry ; 
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does that railway bear you, till at 
length you may stop, if you like, in 
the little cathedral city on the banks 
of the noble Tay. Having just this 
minute ascertained the fact from 
Mr. Black’s excellent guide-book, I 
think it proper to say that- EVERY 
SCHOOLBoY KNOwS that the Tay is a 
river three times as big as the 
Thames: that is, it conveys to the 
sea a good deal more than three 
times as much fresh water. 

Go out and see that beautiful ruin 
of a cathedral, standing within the 
verge of a ducal park. Mourn over 
the roofless nave, with its graceful 
tower at the western end. Mourn 
yet more, if it be possible, as you 
enter the choir, and find it vilely 
fitted up as the parish church. 
There are galleries: hideous pews, 
in which people sit looking across 
the vault: a fearful pulpit, with two 
stairs ascending to it, one useless 
stair to balance the practicable one. 
Climb that practicable stair, enter 
that pulpit, and consider how you 
would like to preach from it. Then 
you may return to an old-fashioned 
hotel, and have tea. If ever you 
should have tea at that hotel, hav- 
ing dined many hours before, tell 
them to give you grilled fowl with 
your tea. From personal knowledge, 
the writer can say that the grilled 
fowl there is eminently and meri- 
toriously good. 

But my roadside stations are 
moral ones: moral is my ferminus 
ad quem. I purpose to speak of 
views and feelings and beliefs as 
to which we fancy we have reached 
the terminus, while in fact we have 
only stopped for a little while at 
a roadside station. We say to our- 
selves, Now my mind is made up; 
and I shall atways think and feel 
as Ido. Ah, thatis not so! We 
are gliding on with a silent cur- 
rent, that bears us away and 
away. Well says Dr. Newman, 
in words which the experience of 
very many will help them tho- 
roughly to understand, ‘It is the 
concrete being that reasons: pass a 
number of years, and I find my 
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mind in a new place. How? The 
whole man moves.’ 

True, true! Ihave come to think 
that the terminus of our views and 
feelings, is no other than the terminus 
of the whole path through this life. 
We shall be changing to the end: 
not always or in all things for the 
better. You have sometimes tra- 
velled through a fair country, and 
stopped at places amid grecn trees, 
and by rustic waterfalls, under 
bright skies: but as the day de- 
clined, you entered on a bare tree- 
less tract, and at length concluded 
your journey in chill and darkness at 
midnight in the thick air and blank 
ugliness of some great manufactur- 
ing town. Now, in our views and 
moods and feelings, we run risk of 
doing just that. Oh let us stay 
where the trees are green, the skies 
bright, the waters clear! Don’t 
take us into a moral Manchester or 
Leeds, if it be possible to stay in a 
moral Wells or Salisbury ! 

Yet before going on to these 
things, let us give a thought, kindly 
reader, to the fashion in which we 
fancy that as to our place in life we 
have got to the terminus, when in 
fact we are merely stopping, in a 
little while to move, at a roadside 
station. Have not we all done this? 
The writer, for one, more than once. 
Did he ever think to leave that 
beautiful city wherein he wrote full 
many a page of this magazine; or 
to leave that plain and indeed shabby 
church wherein, twice on each Sun- 
day, he preached for six years? 
Sore, indeed, he felt, when friends 
from other lands freely expressed to 
him their mind concerning that 
edifice: specially when a dear friend, 
rector of an English parish which 
has a beautiful church, being asked 
what he thought of the church 
which bears the Mellifluous Doctor’s 
name, said, ‘ Well, I don’t regard it 
so much as a church, but rather as 
a place of shelter from the weather !’ 
But the force of circumstances 
pushed him on: and after all, that 
pleasant resting-place proved to be 
no more than a roadside station. 
Perhaps the quaint and ancient city, 
cathedral city and university city in 
one, Which is now his charge, may 
prove the like too. It was indeed 
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the terminus of each of the good 
men who went before me: and it 
may very well be mine too. Not in 
this country’s bounds will you find 
a fairer scene, or more congenial 
duty. Some folk do not care for 
such things: but to the author it is 
a very real and tangible privilege, to 
be one of those who conduct the 
services of a church, on the ground 
contained within which Christian 
men, in different ways indeed, have 
vorshipped for eight hundred years. 
Once that church had thirty clergy- 
men: now it has but two. Once, 
its chief official was termed an arch- 
bishop: now, its two incumbents 
bear each the title of minister. 
But the archbishops were sometimes 
murdered; and sometimes hanged. 
From such perils the humbler exist- 
ing dignitaries are happily free. 
And Cardinal or Lord Primate had 
oftentimes the care of the nation on 
his hands: while the duty now-a- 
days is not national but parochial. 
It is well, doubtless, that people 
should fancy their stopping-place for 
the moment, their terminus. You 
do many a thing, very proper to be 
done, because you fancy that, which 
otherwise you would not do at all. 
And very unwillingly the conviction 
forces its way sometimes, that the 
present is but a wayside station. 
Has it not come to the heart, now 
and then, like a sharp dagger? 
Even when not so bad as that, it is 
often bad enough. You make a 
pretty house. You paint it to your 
mind: and on your lobby floor you 
lay down encaustic tiles of pleasing 
pattern. You set up your book- 
cases, not unfrequently having such 
made for little corners, so that they 
will not do anywhere else. You 
accumulate and arrange your house- 
hold gods, You grow, morally, into 
the shape of the room in which you 
write and read for many years. 
What associations cluster round that 
abode! Was there a room, whence 
it was very long before the smell of 
fresh wood would go: the room 
where through some cold winter 
days a sweet smiling little face lay in 
the little coflin. A thousand ties 
bind you to a dwelling even in a 
town: remembrances of words and 
looks that are gone; of unexpected 
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glad news, of silent unutterable sor- 
row; of youthful shouts and laugh- 
ter, of maturer smiles and tears. 
But in town you have but the in- 
door associations: in the country 
there are the evergreens you planted, 
the walks you devised, the roses you 
trained and the ivy, the green grass 
mowed unceasingly, beside which 
you have often stood under an um- 
brella, and watched it gaining a 
more emerald verdure under a soft 
summer shower. How that gravel 
has been beaten by your feet: what 
races you have run, chasing your 
little children, over that turf: how 
it gladdened you to come back after 
a little absence to this place, which 
was to you the centre of all the 
world! And now you are to be 
pulled up by the roots from all the 
holds to which the roots have fast- 
ened themselves. Yes, it takes a 
tremendous pull from the great 
locomotive of circumstances, to move 
you from the roadside station which 
you had taken for the terminus! 
And it is always a strange thing, 
and a sad thing, to recall that scene. 
Many are the lines in Philip Van 
Alrievelde that linger on the ear and 
heart, and come back like an un- 
wearying refrain to a hundred things 
one thinks of: none more than 
these :— 


There is a door in Ghent,—I passed beside 
it:— 

A threshold there, worn of my frequent feet, 

Which I shall cross no more, 


In the years spent under that 
roof with his gentle Adriana, Arte- 
velde doubtless thought he had 
reached the fevminus: but a tremen- 
dous tug moved him on from that, 
and from the sunshiny garden of 
roses he had to go to wild moor- 
lands, black and bare. But if you 
want to read the most touching of 
all accounts of how a man took a 
roadside station for the terminus, you 
may find it in a book where there 
is sublimer poetry than Mr. Henry 
Taylor’s: tarn up the twenty-ninth 
chapter of Job. Yes, the patient 
patriarch recalls fondly the way- 
side station: tells of all the things 
that made it so pleasant: tells how 
certainly he counted on its being 
the ¢erminus: tells how he was 


with some Thoughts on the Terminus ad Quem. 


pushed away from it into dreary 
desolation. Read all that: it is too 
long to quote; and this is not the 
place. But as for the dwelling you 
left, some day you go back again 
to see it. Probably you feel it 
would have been better if you had 
not. Perhaps your walks, once so 
trim, are grown up with weeds. 
Perhaps the dear old evergreens 
have grown, unpruned, into awk- 
ward monsters, in which you can- 
not recognize the old features at 
all. Perhaps, where there was green 
turf, the delight of your heart, 
overhanging branches and hateful 
hens have destroyed it all. Per- 
haps you sit down for half an 
hour, alone, on the steps once your 
own, and recall the past. Then 
you shake your head several times: 
and leave the spot, to return no 
more. 

If Artevelde had gone back to 
that dwelling, not to be revisited, 
you see what a gush of remem- 
brances would have rushed over 
him, and broken him down for 
the time. Yes, it is a curious 


thing, to go back from what you 


meanwhile esteem your terminus, 
to see a roadside station whence 
you departed, long ago. For though 
the present location you hold be a 
great deal better, the old one will 
yet pierce you through. There was 
a man, the son of the clergyman of 
a little Scotch country town, who 
left his native scenes, and went to 
a certain great metropolis. ‘There, 
by great industry, great ability, and 
great good luck, he pushed his 
way: till he arrived at a place as 
honourable and elevated as a Bri- 
tish subject can hold. But, having 
reached that dignified terminus, 
he returned once on a time to visit 
the roadside station in his life where 
he had spent his early years: and 
he silently walked about the old 
ways. Then, he entered the house 
of an old friend: a lady who had 
known him all his life. Said she, 
‘ Well, Lord A., you have been see- 
ing the old place: what do you 
think of it?? And the good man, 
in the zenith of fame and success, 
could answer only by covering his 
face with his hands and erying like 
a little child. That is what you 
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think and feel, going back to a way- 
side station long since left for ever. 
‘A day like this which I have left, 
Full thirty years behind, is always 
a wonderful day to look back upon, 
however ordinary it was when it 
was passing. 


All this is introductory to my 
proper subject. It is as concerns our 
opinions and feelings that I desire 
to think of roadside stations and the 
terminus ad quem. Many opinions, 
many feelings and affections, which 
we thought we should keep all our 
life, we outgrow. We come not 
to care a brass farthing for things, 
places, people, we thought we 
should care for all our days. You, 
young fellow, who were engaged to 
be married thirteen times, fancied 
that each new engagement was the 
terminus; in fact, it was merely ¢ 
station at which you stopped a little 
while. You, old party, about to be 
married for the seventh time, have 
learned that all the previous mar- 
riages were no more than roadside 
stations. You honestly deemed each 
the terminus in its own day. You 
would have indignantly repudiated 
the suggestion that it was anything 
else. You, gentle young girl, when 
your judicious and matter-of-fact 
parents broke off your engagement 
with a lad who had not a penny 
wherewith to bless either himself 
or you, thought you would never 
get over that dreadful disappoint- 
ment: you would wear the willow 
through life. Ah, life is very long: 
much longer than young people 
have any idea: by-and-by you will 
think better of it, and judge a 
great deal more wisely: you will 
be pulled out of that eminently 
unsatisfactory rut in which at pre- 
sent you are stuck; and will ad- 
vance prosperously along the rails 
again, to the halting-place of your 
next engagement (let us trust) to 
a sensible, amiable, and compe- 
tently-wealthy man. And, going 
to more philosophic thoughts, you 
know how the most vital changes 
pass on our opinions on all things. 
It is not that you reason yourself 
out of your old views, or into your 
new ones: itis just that you grow 
into them. You glide away. You 
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fancied yourself securely anchored ; 
but you were drifting all the while. 
When Dr. Newman published hard 
things against the Church of Rome, 
he fancied that these views so ex- 
pressed, were his terminus. Others, 
looking at him, saw what he did 
not himself see, that his position 
was no more than a small refresh- 
ment station, with eight minutes 
allowed, at the top of a very steep 
incline; and that in a little while 
the train would be tearing away at 
great speed to what Dr. Newman 
now thinks right and what he then 
thought wrong. No one can read 
his Apologia, especially in tha 

second edition, in which the undue 
bitterness with which he resented 
the attack of ‘a popular writer of 
the day’ is in great degree miti- 
gated and removed, without having 
the firmest assurance of that emi- 
nent man’s entire honesty of purpose: 
and few (may it be said?) can read 
it without wondering that he ever 
dreamt that the manifestly provi- 
sional and temporary views he held, 
and which he was ever modifying, 
were those which would endure 
with him: wondering that he took 
for the terminus what you could see 
with half an eye had the rails 
stretching on far ahead ;—what was, 
in short, a roadside station. 

I cannot but say, that it seems to 
me that any opinion that differs 
very much from the usual way of 
thinking, even if the opinion be 
magnanimous and right, is likely to 
prove a roadside station. A con- 
tinual force, constant as that of gra- 
vitation, is ever bearing on the 
man who holds the exceptional 
view: and that force will probably 
beat him in the end. Goethe, 
Schiller, Coleridge, Southey, Words- 
worth, all started by thinking very 
differently from mankind at large, 
and ended by thinking very much as 
do people in general. Shakspeare, 
with all his immeasurable depth 
of thought and power of mind, did 
not hold exceptional opinions. His 
views are the glorification of sound 
common sense. He is the embodi- 
ment of a supremely wise Mrs. 
Grundy. If, in taste and philo- 
sophy, you have come to hold by 
him, you may trust that you have 
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reached the terminus, beyond which 
you will not go. 

A young fellow once told me that 
he had finally made up his mind, 
that he never would argue with 
anybody on any topic. Argument, 
he said, never affected opinion ; be- 
cause general opinion does not 
found on reason, but on sentiment 
and constitution; and people get 
angry when argued with, but are 
not convinced. ‘I never,’ he said, 
‘would take the trouble of express- 
ing my own views, however sure I 
might be that they were right: I 
would keep them to myself: it is 
all no use and no matter.’ When I 
heard him say all this, I thought to 
myself, ‘Ah, you are stopping ata 
little station high up in the hills: in 
a little while you will move on, and 
glide down to the place held by 
ordinary beings.’ So he did: and, 
indeed, went on farther than most 
people do. If you should fallin with 
him now, you would find him keenly 
disposed to an argument, and eager 
to thrust his views upon you. I do 
not know whether he expects his 
fellow-creatures to be convinced by 
his reasons; but at least he makes 
sure that they shall hear them. 

So with a young fellow who was 
used to declare that he had no ambi- 
tion; that he did not care for success, 
standing, or fortune. He honestly 
thought he did not: for the grapes 
we cannot get do really seem sour: 
they are not falsely called so, in 
many cases. You know it, my 
reader: you have no estimate at all 
of the thing you never can reach; 
or you estimate it slightly. But let 
success come, or wealth, or reputa- 
tion: and you will go down the 
ringing rails till you reach the level 
of the ordinary way of thinking 
among ordinary folk. It is exceed- 
ingly pleasant, after all, to succeed, 
to grow rich, to be well esteemed. 
Not but that the best and noblest 
that is in our nature is brought 
out by disappointment and failure, 
rightly met, rightly used. Poor 
and shallow will that character be, 
which has been formed in the un- 
broken sunshine of a lot in which all 
goes well. Yet we should all like to 
be formed into something good, with 
just as little trituration as may be. 
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And on this matter, as on others, 
we may say without hesitation, that 
all eccentricity of judgment, unless 
you are a great man like Mr. Carlyle, 
or a fool, is just a roadside station 
at a considerable height, from which 
you will most assuredly glide away. 
Not of necessity to what is better. 
From unselfish magnanimity you 
may pass on to baseness: from geni- 
ality to bitterness: from industry to 
laziness: from tidiness to slovenli- 
ness: from a condition in which 
your outward aspect is decorously 
neat, to another in which you wear 
a shocking bad hat, a great woollen 
comforter round your neck, a baggy 
cotton umbrella, and no gloves. 
From a state wherein you think well 
of most of your fellow-men, you 
may advance to one in which you 
think ill of all. From thatin which 
you give a penny to every beggar 
that asks one, you may proceed to 
that in which you will threaten such 
with the police, or bid them go to 
their parish. 

Now here let it be said, that there 
are some really good people who 
are standing at the station of never 
giving anything to the poor: of 
always suspecting imposture, and 
repeating the weary tale of the two 
or three cases in which they have 
been imposed on in a pretty long 
life. Would that I could unscrew 
their breaks, let their wheels freely 
revolve, give them a tug with a 
powerful locomotive, and take them 
away from that to something far 
wiser and better. 

To this end, let me record my 
experience, on two successive days, 
of two little ragged boys. 

At eight o’clock, p.m., at this sea- 
son, it is quite dark. In that dark- 
ness did the writer issue from a very 
seedy little railway station, on the 
outskirts of a large and horribly 
ugly town. A black bag, of con- 
siderable weight, was sustained in 
the writer’s left hand. A small boy, 
with a face that looked sharp and 
hungry in the gaslight, waiting out- 
side the gate, begged urgently to be 
allowed to carry the bag: and re- 
ceiving it, placed it on his head. 
Had it been daylight, the fear of 
Mrs. Grundy might have prevented 
me from walking by the boy’s side 
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and conversing with him: but in 
the dark, and in a place where one 
was unknown, such fear was need- 
less. Eleven years old: Name, 
Patrick. Father and mother living. 
Had one sister. The people who 
get into cabs, and hire porters, with- 
out ever thinking that the cabman 
and the porter are human beings, 
with human ties, cares, and sorrows, 
would be startled, if they talked to 
such, to find how like to them- 
selves these mortals are. Yes, Mr. 
Justice Talfourd was right: the 
thing that separates class from class, 
is want of sympathy. Father, a 
labourer at the docks: drank all he 
made. The little boy was trying 
to do something for his mother. His 
father and mother never went to 
church. He never went to school, 
but on the Sunday evenings. Could 
not read the Bible. Stayed at the 
railway station all day, for the chance 
of carrying things. Got four and 
sixpence a week, often. . What was 
the largest sum you ever got for 
carrying one thing? Ninepence: 
even a shilling. Poor little fellow: 
the question was too trying: I saw 
the sharp look up as he named the 
latter great sum. It is not fair to 
subject the moral principle of hu- 
man beings to a breaking strain. 
Probably I ought to have cross- 
examined him with severity as to 
the occasions on which he received 
the amount named. But I resolved 
rather to indulge myself in the 
sight of a hungry and dirty face, 
looking happy. So I said, my little 
man, 1 want to give you more than 
you ever got before for carrying a 
bag: here is eighteenpence! Lively 
was the child’s satisfaction. But 
that is not the point. If you train 
yourself just to think that ragged 
boys feel very much as you yourself 
do, you will discover that there is 
something infinitely touching and 
heart-moving in the view of the 
little figure, with torn trousers, 
stoutly walking on before you over 
the muddy streets, with a leather bag 
on its head. When you come in actual 
contact with the poor, and see them 
and talk with them, it is a very dif- 
erent thing from any description, no 
matter by whom written. 

But the most remarkable little 
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boy I have seen for a long time, I 
met the next day. As a small party 
of travellers sat on the deck of a 
nearly empty steamer, a ragged boy 
appeared, bearing one of those 
wooden boxes in which figs are 
sold. But the figs were gone, and 
in the box there were two brushes: 
with these he offered to brush hu- 
man boots. It was no later than 
8°30 a.m., and no one’s boots needed 
brushing. So his aid was declined. 
But lingering with a disappointed 
face, he said, ‘ You might encourage 
trade” The boy was just ten years 
old. This was not a joke: it was 
said with a solemn and anxious 
countenance. Somebody sought for 
some pence to give him. ‘ No,’ he 
said; ‘I don’t like to take money 
for doing nothing.’ Who could 
resist that? The one man of the 
company set his foot upon the old 
fig box: and one foot was speedily 
made resplendent. ‘Very well in- 
deed,’ were his words: ‘thank you.’ 
To which the little man earnestly 
said, as he rubbed away at the other 
foot, ‘ It’s me that should thank you, 
for giving me the job.” ‘Then, being 
interrogated what he got for cleaning 
a pair of boots, he said, sometimes 
a& penny, sometimes twopence. Of 
course he got a good deal more: 
and went and showed his coin with 
pride to a gentleman near, who had 
said a kind word to him. 

The most Medusan cynic that 
ever could have benefited this world 
through quitting it by being hanged, 
does not see more plainly than I do 
how supremely little all this is to 
tell. But how different it is to look 
at the actual human face, and to 
come to know even a little about 
any human being! And knowing 
the poor as the writer has learned 
to know them, you will feel that 
there is something unutterably re- 
volting in the use of those depre- 
ciatory terms which thoughtless 
people often employ to signify their 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. Such 
a term as the canuille is loathsome 
for a weightier reason than that it is 
not an English word. And when 
you come to know something of the 
anxieties, sorrows, and cares of the 
poor, of their sad calculations as to 
the disposal of their scanty means, 
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of their wonderful shifts in the 
matter of food and clothing, of 
what sickness is to them,—you will 
understand better the force of that 
most Christian sentiment of a 
heathen dramatist, who thought 
that forasmuch as he was a man, 
he had something to do with what 
concerns any human being. 


There is a respect, in which I 
have sorrowfully seen a man move 
on from what both he and I had 
judged his terminus, to a further 
station. There is a station which 
when you reach it, you will naturally 
conclude to bea terminus, but which 
may prove to be no more than a 
roadside station. It is that of good 
sense. I mean that mood of mind 
and heart, the result of experience 
and of advancing time, on reaching 
which a man says to himself, Well, 
I have lost a good many things as 
I have come along, and have been 
battered about both head and heart: 
but I have got this in exchange for 
all, that at least I shall not make a 
terrific fool of myself any more: I 
have drawn up, finally, in the sober 
terminus of reasonable expectations, 
rational purposes, and sound sense. 
And doubtless, in many cases, this 
station proves to be a terminus: the 
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man who has entered it does not 
pass through it into onward tracts 
of flighty folly. ‘Truth and sober- 
ness, once reached, are oftentimes 
a possession for ever. But not 
always. Probably you never saw 
any one exhibiting himself as a 
more egregious ass, than one who 
had passed through sobering trials 
which had indeed sobered him for 
a while, but whose impression had 
died away. You thought of Don 
Quixote’s astonishment when the 
pacific Rozinante began to kick up 
his heels: surely all that had been 
taken out of the creature long ago! 
A man with a bald head and grey 
hair, whirling about in a waltz with 
a fat middle-aged woman with a 
good many false teeth, presents a 
surprising and humiliating appear- 
ance. A man exhibiting a frantic 
exhilaration in the prospect of his 
third marriage, is a lamentable ob- 
ject of contemplation. 


I fancied that I had a great deal 
more to say. But now, on consi- 
deration, I cannot think of anything. 
This point in my treatise, which I 
had deemed no more than a road- 
side station, has suddenly taken to 
itself the character of the terminus 
ad pei m! 


A. K. H. B. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GIRLS’ HOUSEKEEPING. 


JN the first year of King William 

of glorious and immortal memory, 
or Dutch Bill, as people chose to 
regard him, when affairs were 
settled with so little trouble in 
England, the clever blunderers, the 
Irish, were blundering with all 
their might. 

There, armies were gathering; 
leaders—Sarsfield, Berwick, Tyr- 
connel, Lauzun, Schomberg, Caille- 
mote—rushing headlong to their 
posts; and two kings buckling on 
what armour time had left them, 
throwing huge plumed hats on their 
heads, having their sashes knotted 
and their gauntlets given them, and 
taking up their truncheons to fight 
out their quarrel of father-in-law 
and son-in-law, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, great Louis and all Europe 
on the one hand, and little Orange, 
the United Provinces, and England 
on the other, by the swect Boyne 
Water. And the Boyne Water ran 
as clear and bright through the 
green hills of Meath; and ancient 
Verry lay on the brow of its hill, 
and looked down as cheerily on the 
brown bogs and the blue flowers of 
the flax and the blue waters of the 
Foyle, as if no civil war were in hand 
and no grand crisis at the door. 

Whether the contending parties 
were Catholic or Protestant, they 
were very much alike in their love 
of potatoes and butter-milk, claret 


and usquebagh; in their warm 
hearts and their scatter brains. 


They were all Paddies, whether 
they were Orangemen or native 
Trish; whether they swore by the 
Bible or by the holy Virgin and St. 
Patrick. There were even gallant 
French allies on both sides of the 
question—the Huguenots from about 
‘Toulouse and the mountain region of 
the Cevennes under Caillemote, with 
Schomberg; and the royal regiments 
of Paris and the western provinces 
under Lauzun, with Tyrconnel. 

By the summer of 1668 a con- 
viction had got abroad’ that true 
blue Derry, within the stout ribs of 


its walls—a city set on a hill, witha 
famous haven and an open sea high- 
way—would be the heart and core, 
the citadel and rallying point of the 
Orangemen in the north, and the 
great object of attack to the Irish. 
The Protestants in the neighbour- 
hood had begun to crowd into it, 
the Catholics sprinkled among the 
Presbyterian manufacturers and 
traders to desert it; nevertheless 
the breaking out of hostilities took 
the town by surprise, and left it on 
its trial full of a uscless population, 
in some cases with divided interests 
and opposite opinions. 

Close to the Ferry Gate stood 
what in old Scotland would have 
been called ‘a land’—a tall old 
building of some pretension, with a 
triangular stone above the low door- 
way, dignified by carved armorial 
bearings; narrow windows irregu- 
larly set, having broad sills below 
them; outside stairs and landings 
ad libitum; and the whole place 
crammed, according to the custom 
of the time, with resident families 
of ancient ould gentry, tradesmen, 
and mechanics, established, French 
fashion, a-top of each other, till, with 
a little reversal of the process, as 

Miss Biddy A’Dair 
Lived up three flights of stairs, 


at an airy height flourished the girls 
O’Kane, with their servant, Peggy 
M’Ghie. And down to the servant 
the family were firm as locks on their 
descent from the chiefs O’Kane, 
the former rulers of Derry. On 
the same flat lived the ’prentice 
boy, Jonas Murray, and his widow 
mother, who were proud to claim 
kindrea with one of the leading 
Whig merchants in the town. The 
two iamilies were at daggers draw- 
ing; unnatural as it may seem that 
a brave, kind-hearted young Irish- 
man and three lovely girls running 
wild without a head, should not 
drop a bone of contention, make 
common cause of it, and do each 
other a world of good or harm. 





Girls’ Housekeeping. 


It may seem unnatural in one light, 
but in another, keeping it in view 
that Jonas Murray had a fractious 
old woman to claim his duty and 
look after him, it was exceedingly 
natural that the young man and the 
young women should come to grief 
in their casual intercourse. Neither 
was there any association or sym- 
pathy between them, except in the 
irresistible attraction of youth, 
beauty, high spirits, and the abandon 
of Irish hearts. 

The O’Kanes had been brought 
up till within the last five months 
onaremnant of the old chief’s lands 
—a farm and a hut possessed by 
their father. There they had reigned 
like rustic queens; but fatherless 
now as well as motherless, they had 
come into Derry for the protection 
of an uncle, who, having no women 
in his family, had placed them with 
Peggy MGhie to practise house- 
keeping, aloft at the Ferry Gate, 
while he and his sons were gone to 
the field after Tyrconnel. 

The girls practised housekeeping 
according to their light, but accord- 
ing to their neighbour Mrs. Murray 
it was the most reckless, disgrace- 
ful housekeeping in the world. 
Peggy M’Ghie, the eldest of the 
party, and she was not above 
tive-and-twenty, kept the keys and 
took care of her mistresses, who 
could not take care of themselves, 
in their open house, their incessant 
visiting and racketting; for they 
were three acknowledged beauties 
(though the youngest, Stacey, was 
little better than a child of fifteen), 
with the natural refinement of 
well-born Irish women and people 
of fortune. The Orange Protes- 
tants in Derry, as well as the officers 
in the garrison, and the French 
visitors, made the girls right wel- 
come, and had them invited to all 
the drums and French plays and 
sermons in the place. Grace, or 
Charlotte, or Stacey O’Kane were 
for ever tripping out on foot; and 
when in high dress, going abroad in 
a chair, in red cloaks and mufflers, 
white gowns and green ribands, 
lace aprons and stomachers, steeple 
crowned bearers or powdered hair. 

The girls received company at 
home too, very freely—not only fear- 
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less, heedless girls like themselves, 
but the officers of the garrison, the 
Frenchmen in the town, lounging, 
spouting, singing, laughing at all 
the hours during which Peggy 
M’Ghie would permit their attend- 
ance. For Peggy, with her wide 
mouth and snub nose, her simple 
camlet petticoat and linen jacket, 
vindicated her fitness for the post 
of dragon by clearing the house 
whenever she thought proper with 
her, ‘The top of the morning to 
your honours, but I’m thinking it 
is dinner-time with you, and this is 
a house of maiden ladies. Will 
you please to lift?’ Or ‘ The picket 
is past, gentlemen, and the last time 
I was at his reverence’s I took a 
vow to shut the door to the last 
bate of the tattoo.” And amidst a 
hubbub of coaxing, grumbling, and 
swearing, Peggy was always obeyed. 

As to such trifles as elegance, or 
even comfort in marketing and cook- 
ing, the O’Kanes and Peggy were 
happy in the most primitive ideas. 
Noone had thought of order, luxury, 
fine furniture, dainty eating at the 
hut, so that mutton, salmon, barley 
bread, milk, home-brewed ale, and 
French and Spanish wines were there 
‘galore ; nothing more was wanted. 
And now that there was no head to 
the house, the girls ate very much 
when they were hungry and drank 
when they were thirsty; as often 
dined on a bit of bread and cheese 
and supped on a bit of bread and a 
handful of cherries and plums, lean- 
ing over the stone railing of their 
portion of ‘the land, and amusing 
themselves looking at the country 
people entering and departing, or 
watching the young May or the 
late September moon, as, after saying 
grace like Christians, seated soberly 
and privately at table. 

Jonas Murray, though well con- 
nected, was engaged in trade. For 
that matter most Irish tradesmen 
solemnly and swaggeringly testify 
to being come of ‘dacent people,’ 
with Noah or Adam—the crater for 
a head, and themselves for the tails. 
A full grown apprentice boy, Jonas 
Murray was in one of the great 
provision stores already superseding 
the wine stores in the coast towns. 

The Murrays were of a Scotch 
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stock, long established in Ireland, 
till they were moulded into the 
Northern Scoto- Irish type, always 
staunch Whigs and Presbyterians. 

The very physical conformation 
and colouring of the families were 
different. Jonas, and his mother 
before him, were big and fair, flaxen- 
haired—of that flaxen which requires 
the spring and wave of clustering 
curls to give it life. The O’Kanes, 
though tall, were slight as young 
aspens; their hair was of a splendid 
chestnut, like the glow of the sun- 
set; their eyes warm brown, instead 
of sapphire blue; their complexion 
pure and pale, though not of a 
Saxon fairness. 

Withal, Jonas, along with his 
steadiness and industry, was frank 
and free enough to have been a 
United Irishman; and he bore with 
his old mother’s crotchets and 
humours with a sweetness and 
gaiety which only an Irishman or 
a Frenchman could have brought 
to the encounter, and therewith 
gone nine-tenths of the way to win 
the battle. But Mrs. Murray was 
narrow-minded and peevish, and her 
idolatry of her tine, manly, broad- 
shouldered, curley-haired, blue-eyed 
lad, took the not singular but very 
unpleasant form of a mortal jealousy 
of every person, especially every 
woman, who approached him. More- 
over, in the blinking, rheumy eyes 
of the old woman — who never 
moved from her hearth except to 
clutch her son’s arm for a support 
to carry her to hear and be bene- 
fited by the quaint party sermons, 
the fervent prayers and psalms in 
the cathedral; who spun so many 
cuts of yarn every day she lived, 
and had her chief pride, after what 
centered in her son, in the spotless 
damask table-cloths spread out for 
him, and substantial repasts to 
which she set him down — the 
disorderly, half-fine-lady, half-beg- 
garly doings of the O’Kanes were 
heinous offences. 

Mrs. Murray was not slow to snap 
aggravatingly at her young neigh- 
bours. ‘he O’Kanes and Peggy 
M’Ghie were not slow to rush into 
the row. Unfortunately, they did not 
separate mother and son in their 
ground of animosity; indeed, it 
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was on Jonas’s devoted head, as 
that of a more equal, perhaps of a 
more assailable foe, that they hurled 
their women’s missiles. The girls 
scorned the young man’s trade ; they 
jeered at his person with all the 
plain-speaking of the old world; 
they scoffed at his ways, tastes, and 
principles, and at his biblical name. 
They made confidants of their idle, 
dissipated acquaintances, and caused 
them to mock him—hiring a fish- 
wife to call before the house at the 
Ferry Gate, ‘A whale caught in the 
Lough, with a mighty roomy in- 
terior for an intending occupant;’ 
or putting up a ladder and planting 
over night on his sill a huge bur- 
dock, to stand for the ancient 
prophet’s gourd. All such profane 
jests Mrs. Murray heard with itch- 
ing ears, while regarding their pro- 
moters with evil eyes. 

Jonas, for his part, laughed, re- 
sented, and raged; caught one of the 
offenders deriding him; had high 
words with him on the spot; very 
nearly had out his walking rapier ; 
still more narrowly escaped being 
formally ‘out’ to shoot and be shot 
by him for a piece of genuine wo- 
man’s mischief, started by his mother 
and obediently followed by the 
O’Kanes. But the essential differ- 
ence between the men and the 
women’s share in the business was 
that the men were half in jest all the 
time. Jonas and the raw officer, who 
was shrugging his shoulders and 
putting up his beardless lip at him, 
shook hands and laughed in each 
other’s faces in the middle of the 
dispute. But the women, poor souls, 
were in shrewish earnest, and made 
the feud—after the girls’ gadding 
pursuit of pleasure, and the old 
woman’s religious exercises and ser- 
vice to her son—the main business 
of their lives. 

Then Jonas had his fits of relent- 
ing. When his mother said anything 
very bad of the girls and their 
dragon, he remembered they were 
orphans and women, and not only 
felt his manhood shamed, but felt 
himself fire up with something like 
a brother’s indignation. ‘ Be easy, 
mother, will you? The silly, skit- 
tish things are but women: honest 
as yet. Laughing tecth don’t bite.’ 
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Again, when he was standing on 
the landing, burnishing his militia 
accoutrements, or spying with a 
glass the ships on the Foyle, and 
Grace, Charlotte, or Stacey would 
come out and toss their heads as 
they brushed past him—powdered, 
plumed, hooped, high-heeled—to 
their card-parties, and what substi- 
tute Londonderry afforded for ri- 
dottos; oftener still, when they 
sallied forth unceremoniously, with 
a pitcher for water at the fountain- 
head, or a basket for bread or 
vegetables, he looked with a sudden 
longing at the budding and ripe 
beauties, with their comical, provok- 
ing likeness to Peggy M’Ghie. For 
it must be confessed that the 
O’Kanes had the most finely-cut, 
eharmingly-turned-up noses and 
full mouths, in company with their 
warm brown eyes, looking black as 
sloes under their contemptuously 
lowered lashes, and contrasting with 
their auburn hair and transparent 
complexions, which only tended to 
render them more fascinating by 
removing them from the category 
of nymphs, to that of human beings 
and lovely young Irishwomen. 
Jonas’s white teeth watered, his 
broad breast heaved with a sigh, 
his heart melted, and at the same 
time contracted with a queer dis- 
contented pang. Why were not the 
quarrels of races, sects, and kings 
enough? Why could not men and 
women dwell together in peace? 
He was pacific; he could reflect 
reproachfully, and well nigh pite- 
ously, that he would have been 
glad to have been friends with the 
O’Kanes; he would have given the 
best gains of the year to have been 
trusted by them; he would have 
risked his life to have served them. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE SHUTTING OF THE GATES. 


The summer had worn to winter 
without Tyrconnel and Schomberg 
doing more than manceuvre, lying 
on their arms; and people thought 
that the black frosts and white 
snow wreaths would afford another 
welcome respite. Light-hearted and 
light-footed girls looked forward to 
another merry season of mirth, music, 
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and dancing with their friends and 
followers of the garrison—instead of 
a dreary Christmas, with the men 
away at their stern business, of 
soldiers in campaign; or lying be- 
leaguered within walls, occupied 
with the hard problem of filling 
the mouths of a clamorous cityful, 
and maintaining their own desperate 
defence. 

Onthe7th of December, 1668, there 
was a stir in the town, messengers 
hurrying to and fro, gatherings of 
the inhabitants in knots, important 
faces,eager speeches; the commotion 
centring and prevailing at the Ferry 
Gate. 

But to a careless observer these 
symptoms could be accounted for 
in the expected arrival, by way of 
the Ferry Gate, of Lord Antrim’s 
Catholic regiment, to replace the 
Protestant regiment of Lord Mount- 
joy in the garrison. The martial 
spectacles of the going and coming 
of the regiments were always 
sources of interest to the sight-loving 
public; and to garrison toasts and 
favourites like the O’Kanes, these 
were the great events of their lives. 
One and another of the officers of 
Mountjoy had been entering, with 
clanking sabre and jingling spurs, 
taking leave of their partners ; re- 
ceiving the tribute of quickly-falling, 
quickly-dried crystal tears—adding 
crying to laughter, and hearty good 
wishes and fervent assurances of 
regard, all the morning. 

Now the curtain was to rise on 
the second and more cheerful scene 
of the drama constantly enacting ; 
and the O’Kane girls were seated at 
the open window of their high 
quarters, winter though it was, to 
be the first to hail with acclamation 
their new allies, among whom were 
old friends, kinder than kin, if 
rumour did not lie. Even the 
Murrays had heard that Grace was 
engaged in marriage to a dashing 
Captain More in Antrim’s troop. 
And it was Grace who sat promi- 
nently forward in her window, and 
—with the high, red gold turrets 
and battlements of her hair rising 
over her flushed cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes, making her look older 
—like a brilliant and stately young 
matron, and with a great knot 
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of striped gardener’s garter riband 
on her left side —was, by Mrs. 
Murray, invidiously compared to 
Jezebel, who tired her head, painted 
her face, and looked over a window 
on a certain memorable occasion; 
while other observers might have 
been reminded of the Maid of Neid- 
path ere pining had overtaken her. 

The day had been fine, though 
the waters of the Foyle were 
leaden and dark, as the sea is apt 
to be under winter sunshine; and 
the watchers had not long to sit 
and count the slow, dragging mo- 
ments. From the elevation of the 
long steep stairs which the O’Kanes 
climbed and descended a dozen 
times a day without failing breath 
or aching bone, not to say without 
the slightest abatement of their 
gentility, the patch of scarlet was 
soon cdliscerned on the road. Grace 
saw it first, then Charlotte and 
Stacey, and, at last, Peggy M’Ghie, 
witnessing her mistresses’ triumph, 
and looking out for a boy of her own 
in the ranks; for Peggy, though a 
disciplinarian, was, like her mis- 
tresses, an arrant, innocent flirt and 
coguette, to the manner born. 

‘The women embraced each other, 
laughed and clapped their hands, 
and Peggy even uttered a shrill 
hoorrah ! 

‘Musha, he’ll soon be here; and 
the next thing, we'll have a wedding 
as grand as my grannie’s, rest her 
soul!’ 

At that moment Charlotte, cast- 
ing her eyes down into the crowded 
street, cried, as in a dream, ‘ What 
are they doing with the leaves of 
the gates? and flung herself half 
out of the window. 

From the loosely-gathered crowd— 
made up of men, women, and child- 
ren, like other crowds, the most of the 
members as ignorant as the O’Kanes, 
and many of them amusing them- 
selves, till their object was attained, 
by inspecting the windows of the 
houses, and by uttering the free 
compliments and criticisms on the 
faces which appeared at them, to 
which the ears of the beauties of 


88 were steeled—a number of 
resolute men, some in working 


clothes, and some in the ruffles, 
brocade coats, and bag wigs of gen- 
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tlemen, had passed unobserved to 
the front. Out of this motley, but 
easily distinguished and ominous 
combination, eight or nine young 
men—no more—representatives of 
both classes, all of them ’prentice 
boys of Derry, taking their cue from 
the joyous demonstration of the 
O’Kanes, and from a signal given 
from another window — stepped 
forth, not with hurry and trepidation , 
as if frightened at what they were 
doing, but with the long stride 
and the force of arm keeping time, 
and the calm grim brows of pre- 
meditated and determined action. 
They dragged and clashed together 
the sides of the gate, and barred 
the entrance of the port against 
the soldiers of King James. With 
that the cathedral bells rang out 
a defiant peal, the cannon of 
the garrison thundered a_ bold 
challenge, and from the mob so idle, 
ignorant, and unconcerned five 
minutes before, there rose a roar, 
‘Down with the Pope and the 


Devil! Croppies lie down! Up 
with Derry ‘and King William! 


The Bible and the Protestant Suc- 
cession for ever and ever!’ 

It was as if the darkness and cold 
of the winter twilight had descended 
at once on the Foyle, and the closed 
gate, now swarming with volunteers, 
soldiers, and weapons of defence, 
which might have fallen from the air 
or risen from the sea, at every sally- 
port and loop-hole; while house- 
holds like the O’Kanes looked 
blankly in each other’s faces and 
felt what there was no need to 
say, that they were imprisoned for 
weeks and months, and condemned 
to suffer and die with their mortal 
foes. 

But Grace’s was the most dismal 
face. The passionate Irish girl, in 
the height of her pride and exulta- 
tion, her white arms stretched out 
to meet her lover, tossed them 
wildly above her head with rage and 
despair, in the deepening gloom, 
before the strong barrier—against 
which corpses would be heaped 
breast high, on each side, before it 
was again flung open to admit a 
single rider. With lively supersti- 


tion she seized on the arrest as a 
‘Ned More will never 


fatal omen. 
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enter now, or I shall never see his 
entrance. We'll hear the banshee 
wail again of nights soon.’ 

Stacey wrung her little hands and 
proclaimed recklessly, ‘ Shame, 
shame, on the rebels! It is I that 
am grieved for you, Grace, astore.’ 

While Peggy could not help giving 
the lamentation a practical turn, 
‘Wirrah! to think of that baste of 
a gander roasted for supper. When 
will a house full of women ate a 
gentleman like that? And provi- 
sions like to be scarce, and a cold 
supper and a colder bed to the 
other poor gentleman without the 
walls.’ 

3ut as for Charlotte, she conti- 
nued to lean out of the window and 
yvatch the men who had struck the 
first blow, in order to learn their fea- 
tures by heart, and know them when 
she met them again. The handful 
of men who had barred the gate, 
but who were now supported by a 
powerful concourse of citizens, had 
been chosen with a purpose from 
the famous ’prentice boys. One of 
them who had been foremost and 
most active in the strain of the 
ponderous doors, had his cap 
knocked off in the effort; and when 
torches began to be lit and to flash 
like blood on the waters of the bay, 
and to be reflected by yellow beacons 
and bonfires gleaming forth in rapid 
succession like topazes crusted into 
the rocks round the amphitheatre 
of hills, the light showed a familar 
broad-shouldered figure and fair- 
haired head turned for a moment 
towards the house to mark the 
effect of his work. 

‘That insolent chapman is one 
of them, Grace, Charlotte declared, 
vehemently, as if the circumstance 
added insult to injury. 

The next time Grace O’Kane 
encountered Jonas Murray on the 
stairs, she clenched her fist and 
hissed at him with white face and 
blazing eyes like a mad creature. 

‘The curse of Cromwell light on 
you, you traitor! She called down 
on him the fiercest malediction a na- 
tive of Ulster knows how to use. 

Jonas took off his cap and bowed 
low, thanked Mistress O’Kane for 
her kindness, and hoped it would 
bring good luck to him; but the 
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bold heart fell at the sight of the 
set, rigid woman’s face, which he 
had known as that of a blooming 
girl a week before. 

‘She never wronged me,’ he said, 
hanging his head remoyrsefully in 
private. ‘ What are women’s squab- 
bles to a man? I have done her 
a deadly wrong without meaning 
it. But Jonas had business enough 
on his hands presently, to put senti- 
mental troubles out of his mind. 

The O’Kanes and the rest of the 
disaffected in the town were mis- 
taken in the simple notion that the 
outrage at the Ferry Gate—where 
Trish Catholics and loyal subjects 
of King James had suffered the 
degradation of being bearded by a 
turbulent scum of Scotch descent, 
a Derry rabble—was a folly and 
baseness which would be shortly 
and sharply atoned for. It was true, 
indeed, that not Antrim’s company 
alone, but an army lay ere spring 
before the Ferry Gate and the three 
other gates of the town, and a king 
had come in person to lead them. 
James, who was dogged, sullen, in 
the same humour in which he had 
sent the bishops to the Tower and 
approved of the circuit of Judge 
Jeffries—was quartered in a neigh- 
bouring great house, over-ruling the 
siege, and letting the defenders guess 
what grace they had to expect from 
a graceless face. And, perhaps, in 
the full light of the perception, the 
garrison to a man announced them- 
selves King William’s men. The 
citizens, badly armed, ill provided 
with stores, without a general officer 
or an engineer, looked at the thick 
walls with which the City of Lon- 
don had provided them, and asked 
of their single-hearted faith if there 
was not a God in the blue sky above 
them, ‘to take care of them and 
preserve them’ in resisting to the 
death for what they not only be- 
lieved, but knew in their strong 
convictions to be the truth, were 
quite as dogged, though a great deal 
more cheerful than the king. They 
scouted all proposals of capitulation ; 
they served, bled, and died as the 
city guard. In answer to the can- 
non of the besiegers battering the 
heights of the town, they thundered 
with their own pieces from the walls 
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on the assailants. And when the 
boom was raised across the mouth 
of the Foyle, to shut the sea, their 
sole hope of salvation, as they had 
shut the gates, they swore to be 
starved to the last ounce of flesh 
which would contain a man’s soul, 
before they would yield the cause 
of Protestantism and its hero to the 
Irish Catholics with James and the 
Grand Monarque at their back. 

And Grace O’Kane did not recover 
from the shock of disappointment 
she had received when awaiting 
her lover. Life, both physical and 
spiritual, in its rank vigour then, 
responded to the rude old aphorism, 
‘Soon ripe, soon rotten.’ Men and 
women died of love and hate, of 
bliss and misery, in those days, as 
fast as they die now of apoplexy and 
diphtheria. 

Grace O’Kane pined in her flush 
and flower, paled from the day 
of the beginning of the siege, sat 
hopelessly staring at the operations 
of the besiegers, the dust and smoke 
and the occasional fatigue parties 
carrying back motionless loads from 
the walls, as she had looked for the 
marching in of Antrim’s men, and 
the glad, fond greeting of her lover. 
On the very day after, the sensa- 
tional gossip of the combatants, tra- 
velling in a roundabout way to the 
townspeople, had brought the dole- 
ful tidings that Captain Edward 
More had fallen, shot to the heart 
as he climbed a scaling-ladder — 
without any warning of the banshee. 
Grace fell back at her post, her 
hand on her heart, and with one 
gasping sigh went to meet her 
lover where the Gates of Paradise 
stood open wide for them. The 
Trish girl was waked in the maiden 
beauty—grown awful, to the rattle 
of guns, the glitter of swords and 
pikes, and the flames of brushwood 
outshining the constant stars. 





CHAPTER III. 

THE FAMINE WAXES SORE. 

The bleak winter had brightened 
and burst into the tender green 
of spring, with the west wind, soft 
even where it lashed the wild waves 
of the Atlantic against the mighty 
promontories of the North and the 
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pillars of the Giant’s Causeway, 
causing hardy rock roses to bud in 
the clefts of the round towers, and 
dainty St. Patrick’s cabbage to flower 
in feathery tufts in every sheltering 
rift of the rocks. 

But in Derry—which had stood 
three or four months of hard batter- 
ing and starving, and stood it with 
the best in ancient and modern 
times—there was no spring; no pea- 
sant girls in their cloaks, coming 
in, their baskets of eggs and butter 
set out with bunches of cowslips or 
daffodils; no countrymen in their 
grey frieze coats, with their charges 
— the pigs, dead and quartered, 
ready to be rolled into bacon; no 
fishermen landing their boats full 
of salmon and white fish, and fish- 
wives, their creels on their shoul- 
ders, hiding under the dulse at the 
bottom of each basket smuggled 
Cogniac and Bourdeaux. 

Night and day the ports remained 
closed, except when a sortie dashed 
out and captured a stand of colours, 
or slew a French general, as Colonel 
Murray, Jonas’s namesake and kins- 
man, killed General Mammou in 
single combat at the mill of Penny- 
burn. The garrison had still the 
spirit for these sorties; but it was 
the leaping up of the flame low 
in the socket, for already there 
was neither meal nor malt, fresh 
flesh nor fowl, to be had for love 
or money in any provision shop in 
Derry ; and the population—feeding 
on salt meat and stock-fish sparely 
doled out, growing lank, lean, and 
hollow-eyed—shrank from looking 
in each other’s faces, above all, 
when they were the thin, pinched 
faces of women and little children ; 
and had no heart left for anything 
but the constant manning of the 
walls and ports, the irregular return 
of the cannonade, and the listening 
to ardent, austere sermons on purity 
and perseverance, in praise of 
martyrs’ crowns, immortal when 
warriors’ laurels wither, and to 
terribly earnest prayers from the 
priest-soldiers. 

Jonas Murray, traversing in haste 
a high, exposed quarter of the town, 
swept by the artillery of the Irish, 
saw a melancholy sight—the short, 
broad body of a young country 
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woman, worn to skin and bone, 
lying dead against the wall of the 
cathedral, crushed by fragments of 
stone thrown down by the spent 
fire of one of the enemy’s batteries. 
As Jonas passed her quickly, his 
attention was caught by something 
familiar in the low forehead, over 
which the profuse hair was scattered, 
and the lips half open in their last 
lividness. He stooped, and looked 
closer. It was poor Peggy M’Ghie, 
still clutching a couple of pigeons 
and a few dried-up turnips in her 
linsey-wolsey apron. She had been 
out on a foraging expedition for her 
mistresses in the the more exposed 
and less visited part of the town, 
andhad met her death, like any man 
of them, in the faithful discharge 
of her duty. 

Jonas, at his own personal risk, 
dragged the body within the outer 
wall of the cathedral, to the edge of 
the trench, which was being con- 
stantly filled and a new one thrown 
open, like the jaws of an insatiable 
monster for ever gaping for its prey. 
Then he walked home, and for the 
first time went and knocked at the 
O’Kanes’ door. He had not seen 
the two remaining girls for weeks, 
he had not cared to see them 
after Grace’s death, to the origin of 
which he had contributed. Now he 
started back as at a ghost, when 
Charlotte came to the door in her 
mourning dress, already rusty with 
neglect and pvrivation, her splendid 
Trish beauty, wan and ghostlike, as 
only such beauty—with the woeful 
contrast between the sunset-tinted 
hair and brown eyes, and the 
pathos and attenuation—can present, 
to the pitiful beholder. She might 
have been the O’Kanes’ banshee, her 
wrecked self. It was the rule to 
describe the banshee as just such a 
red-haired, shadowy woman. 

Jonas did not reflect how grey 
and gaunt his own face showed, with 
the harsh lines under his unshaven 
beard, and untrimmed, matted flaxen 
locks. He had grown used to the 
travel-soiled and grim bony faces 
of his companions; while on the 
yellow, puckered faces of the old, 
like his mother, the ceaseless anxiety, 
the sickness of hope deferred, and 
the gnawing fangs of the famine, 
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told less, when it was at its height 
than on others. The submission 
and torpor of age fare better with- 
out food or sleep, though they may 
not rally and recover from the 
effects, than the rebellion and rest- 
lessness of youth, seeking perpetual 
nourishment to supply the swift 
consumption of its own fires. 

But the passionate girl was be- 
come apathetic as the oldest woman 
in Derry. She listened sluggishly 
and stolidly to his hesitating story 
of the disaster; and although she 
would not be prevented going out 
into the streets as far as the corpse 
of Peggy, she drew her screen over 
her head, and walked calmly and 
steadily, while he followed her 
silently. It was only when she 
was brought in contact with Peggy 
that she awoke to the loss and the 
sacrifice, and fell on her knees and 
spoke out to the deaf ears. 

‘Peggy, machree, why have you 
left us? The father has gone, and 
Grace is gone, there are only me and 
little Stacey to the fore, and what can 
we do in these horrors? ‘Times are 
changed since we were the beauties 
and the toasts of Derry. Oh! Peggy, 
if you must go, why did you not 
wait a little longer and take the 
mistresses along with you? 

Yet Charlotte made no resistance 
to Jonas raising her, and telling 
her of the danger of staying outside 
the cathedral. She returned with 
him, and allowed him, on the 
plea of secing her safe in shelter, 
to cross the threshold of her home, 
and judge for himself, in humanity, 
of the bareness of cupboard and 
buttery which had replaced the old 
lashins of meat and drink at their 
father’s hut, and in the régime of 
the girls’ easy housekeeping. 

The kitchen, the little back- 
parlour, the girls’ sleeping room, 
were alike forlorn. Where the old 
hubbub and confusion, at which 
Mrs. Murray had railed, once reigned, 
there brooded now dead stillness. 
Not only Grace’s wheel in its corner— 
every other wheel was stopped, while 
there was no cooking on the hearth 
waiting for Peggy, who would cook 
no more. And Charlotte’s spirit 
was broken. She suffered Jonas 
Murray to come and go and bring 
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supplies from his own small stock. 
The poor youngest girl, Stacey, 
curled up faint and weary under the 
patched quilt on her bed, stared 
at him, drew her wasted brows 
into a frown, pouted her lips, purple 
with fever, with a protesting rueful 
sob, even when her firmness gave 
way, and she was, at the same time, 
turning aside her head and stretch- 
ing out her hand, fearfully like a 
claw, for his victuals. 

But Charlotte made no sign; it 
was not so much that she was 
tamed and cowed; rather that she 
was changed into a woman of stone. 
The single evidence of vitality and 
independence of spirit about her 
was that she would go out now that 
Peggy M’Ghie was gone. She would 
not hang upon Jonas Murray for 
every mouthful which she and 
Stacey swallowed. Let him try to 
persuade her as gently and perse- 
veringly as he could, the only 
answer he got was a faint incredu- 
lous smile in his face. She would 
go out to procure what, alas! was 
no better than garbage and carrion. 
She acquired a habit of wandering 
abroad; she lost all dread of the 
besiegers’ shot, as she had lost all 
her old feeling, and there was nothing 
for her to fear but the flying balls 
and the tottering masonry, for many 
such spectres of delicate women, 
driven out by the misery of their 
homes, walked in the broad day- 
light of the early summer in the 
streets of Derry, where the beauties 
of Derry had been wont to flaunt. It 
was the last ordeal, and had she 
been a weak woman she,would have 
perished under it with hundreds 
and thousands. 

Charlotte endured, and witnessed 
the routine and the interludes 
of the siege; learnt to distinguish 
the voice of Roaring Meg, the 
favourite among the town cannon, 
the loudness of whose hoarse chal- 
lenge uttered a note of cheer to the 
ghastly remnant of the city band; 
and heard Governor Walker reading 
from the Bible in one hand, while 
he brandished a sword in the other, 
before he led his sorely bested citi- 
zens to repulse an assault. She 
was many a time overtaken by 
Jonas Murray going and coming to 
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and from the walls, conveyed home 
and talked to by him—for lack of 
another listener, encouraged as he 
was by a dim dawning of interest 
on her part, of the projects and 
struggles, and dying hopes of the 
town in which. her lot had been 
vast, Where she suffered extremity, 
as if she had been a Whig and a 
sister. 

Stacey O’Kane was sick of the 
fever which was raging in Derry. 
Jonas’s mother, who had been power- 
less to prevent her son’s overtures 
to his old neighbours and enemies, 
was beginning to sink in the strife. 
It was the middle of summer, with 
the brazen, burning sun beating 
down on the becalmed lough, itself 
like molten copper. The heat of 
the weather was adding its loath- 
some harvest of corruption to the 
wretchedness of the beleagured, 
famished town. It was not possible 
that the brave inhabitants could hold 
out many days longer, and there was 
no question but of the town being 
sacked and the leaders put to the 
sword, as Drogheda and its de- 
fenders suffered under the cruel 
mercy of old Oliver. Mercy it 
seemed in the horror of the straits, 
as the old knight’s dagger for the 
swift despatch of the vanquished, 
to whom there was no surrender 
granted, was mercy. 

3ut once and again, like a fresh 
breeze or the scent of cold water to 
a parched and maddened caravan- 
company in the desert, a bruit got 
up, and died out—of help yet at the 
door—of ships riding with the rising 
wind and tide; of barrels of beef 
and flour, and casks of wine and ale; 
ef William not leaving his: devoted 
adherents to perish; of God fighting 
for the glory of his name. 

Jonas Murray had gone out on 
the last sortie, without troubling 
any one in the house at the Ferry 
Gate with the knowledge of his 
expedition. Why shake the dregs of 
life in his old mother, or cause 
others to tremble, if, indeed, others 
trembled for him ? 

But he returned triumphant, be- 
grimed with sweat, smoke, dust, 
and powder, and with dark crimson 
blotches, as of the droppings of 
wine, on his torn clothes, which, 
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alas! people had long ceased to 
heed; and with his cap in his hand, 
full of hens’ eggs. He had found 
time to rob a hen-roost on the 
outskirts, and he had guarded his 
brittle treasure with his body, and 
brought it safe home, a spoil worth 
a king’s ransom. 

‘Here, Charlotte,’ he cried, ‘ here 
is a change of diet for your sick 
lass. Here is something you can 
eat yourself, and pay me for my 
pains. Something to remind you 
of the blessed country, of cows 
standing knee-deep in grass, of a 
nest hidden among the corn,’ as he 
put the half of the eggs in Char- 
lotte’s lap, where she sat on the bed, 
by Stacey, who sought to chip the 
eggs and suck them raw. 

Jonas’s mother tarried longer 
over her share of the plunder. Per- 
haps she thought it like the draught 
of water brought by David’s mighty 
men, @ man’s life, her only son’s life, 
and God forbid she should eat it— 
by herself at least. 

‘Nay, lad, I will have none of 
them just now. I have strength re- 
maining to rise up and poach them, 
and they will keep for your supper 
when you come back from the 
muster.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, mother, and you and I 
will eat them together, as in old 
times,’ answered the young man, 
humouring her. 

So when Jonas went to report 
himself, Mrs. Murray tottered from 
her elbow-chair, prepared the eggs, 
placed them before the fire, which 
helped to send up the now slender 
wreath of smoke that rose from the 
cold hearths of Derry, and sat down 
again to watch the dish, doze, and 
wait for her son. 

‘Here I am, my old woman,’ 
called Jonas, coming up the stairs. 
‘Are your eggs ready? for the 
thought of them has gone about 
my heart, and my appetite beats 
Fin Macoul’s to-night.’ 

Mrs. Murray opened her eyes 
with a start, to find both eggs and 
dish gone, and nothing but the faint 
flavour lingering in the air to refresh 
her tired soldier. 

Now the loss even of a plateful 
of eggs, to a man who is living on 
morsels of salted hide, and who has 
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made up his mind to be regaled, 
is a trial, and Jonas stared about 
him in blank disappointment, and 
sank down in a chair in sheer ex- 
haustion. 

‘It is those ungrateful, heartless 
jades; those wicked Delilahs,’ stut- 
tered Mrs. Murray, her old head 
shaking with wrath, her foot stamp- 
ing impatiently. 

Jonas started up. ‘ Mother,’ he 
demanded, sternly, ‘ does misfortune 
not teach you charity? How dare 
you slander two poor miserable 
young girls, whom it would be kind- 
ness to put out of pain; a thousand 
times more miserable than we are?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Murray, it is true; we 
are thieves, proclaimed Charlotte, 
as she entered the room, carry- 
ing the dish, with a few spoonfuls 
of its contents. . ‘ You divided your 
goods with us, and we ate our por- 
tion, and now we have stolen yours. 
Since we have come to shame, be 
kind, Jonas, and put us out of 
pain. And as she said the words 
with weak staring eyes, bloodless 
lips, and quivering nostrils, she 
staggered, and would have fallen, 
had not Jonas thrust aside his 
mother, and carried Charlotte, a 
light weight, back to her room ; his 
mother following and casting her 
eyes around on the desolation which 
had succeeded the childish folly she 
had banned so bitterly ; on the cob- 
webs visible in the broad sunshine 
woven over frames, and harpsichord, 
and jar of sweet waters. 

The moment Stacey saw the three 
she shrieked out from her bed, 

‘I have murdered Charlotte; and 
it was I who did it. She ate a little 
of the stirabout in the morning, 
when I was cross and would not 
taste it (I was the youngest and 
always had my way), and she gave 
me all the eggs. But they only 
roused my hunger; and I smelt 
the rest of them in the next room, 
so when she lay asleep, I got up 
and crept like a dog into your room 
and robbed you of your meal. 
And, now that I have murdered 
Charlotte, you may kill me too.’ 

* When Charlotte came to herself, 

two moved faces bent over her. The 

old Ulster woman’s heart was shaken 

by the fellow-fecling of misfortune, 
3D 
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and overcome by the self-sacrifice of 
the girl. 

‘I know all about it, Mistress 
Charlotte, and can make allowance 
for the pangs of a poor young appe- 
tite. Well-a-day, young appetites 
should not be hard tried. Sit up, 
mavourneen, and eat this cake; for 
neither Jonas nor I will taste it until 
you will.’ 

Charlotte broke bread with mother 
and son, and the old woman, under 
the spell of her bread and salt, seek- 
ing to feed her rival, forgot to be 
jealous of that rival’s vanished 
youth and beauty. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BURSTING OF THE BOOM. 


A few more pretences of break- 
fasts and suppers which the Murrays 
and the O’Kanes ate together, and 
there came the last of all, on the 
evening of the 30th of July. The 
united families, Whig and Tory, were 
still at table, when a rush as if 
of hurrying footsteps was heard in 
the street; and Jonas, thinking the 
end was come, felt for his sword, 
and rose and leant in his turn out of 
the high window, to hear of the 
passers-by — where the enemy had 
begun their attack, or where they 
had made a breach, and were already 
pouring into the town. He had his 
answer, drew in his head, and looked 
ina mute, stunned way into the faces 
beside him. His fair complexion 
was long since burnt black, and his 
skin was like parchment on his 
bones under his bleached hair; but 
the little family could see that every 
drop of blood had quitted his face 
for his heart, leaving him sallow as 
a Spaniard or an Italian, while the 
sweat drops burst forth at every 
pore. 

Was death so hard to the ’prentice 
who had dared it so often and in so 
many ways, or was he thinking of 
the women behind him—the help- 
less, hapless women given over to 
the brutality of the soldiers, not 
likely to stop and ask who had been 
friend or foe, who was come of 
Orangemen or Irishmen ? 

‘They say’ Jonas muttered at 
last, with dry, quivering lips, taking 
a step to the door and fumbling for 
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his cap while he spoke, ‘there are 
sails in the bay, and I must go to 
the shore to see the deliverance of 
God, if so be He is to deliver us.’ 

‘Let me go with you, Jonas, and 
see the end,’ besought Charlotte; 
and he took her under his arm. 

Down on the quay, on that second 
last night of July, there was such a 
spectacle as has been rarely wit- 
nessed on this old earth, with all its 
jeopardies and rescues. Coming up 
the river, riding with the wind, 
though the tide was low, as little 
birds had told the defenders of 
Derry weeks before, were three 
English ships, a frigate and two 
merchantmen — the Mountjoy, a 
Derry ship with a Derry captain, 
and the Phenix. Before them was 
the boom barring the entrance of 
the harbour, and pointed at them, 
and. playing on them already, tear- 
ing their rigging, were the cannon 
of the besiegers’ batteries, answered 
by the guns of the frigate. For 
spectators of the daring adventure 
there was a host of blackened skeleton 
men and white ghosts of women 
crowding down from the streets to 
the harbour, while the banks of the 
Foyle were lined with ‘Tyrconnel’s 
swaggering soldiers, standing by 
their pitched tents, floating stan- 
dards, horses, and waggons. 

Amidst cheers and groans, prayers 
and curses, and the imminent risk 
of running aground, the forlorn hope 
held on gallantly till the frigate 
ceased to cover the merchantmen, 
and the Mountjoy drove on the 
boom with such force that the great 
weir split apart with the report of a 
park of artillery, and, crashing down, 
churned the water into a yellow sea 
of foam. But so great was the 
shock, that the Mountjoy bounded 
back from the encounter, and, shiver- 
ing in every plank, struck and set- 
tled in the mud in front of the Irish 
batteries. 

The Irish gave a mad yell, and 
rushed forward to board the stranded 
ship, but were checked and thrown 
into disorder by the steady, galling 
fire of the frigate. 

Macaulay says, ‘ When the Mount- 
joy grounded, and when the shout 
of triumph rose from the Irish on 
both sides of the river, the hearts 
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of the besieged died within them. 
One who endured the unutterable 
anguish of that moment has told us 
that they looked fearfully livid in 
each other’s eyes.’ 

And Charlotte O’Kane’s eyes were 
opened, as when one recovers from a 
trance. She gazed eagerly round 
on the haggard, convulsed faces, and 
up into Jonas Murray’s face as he 
ground his teeth and gnawed his 
lips in the horrible suspense. She 
looked across at her old party, the 
well-fed, well-clad, roystering bands 
who had held the town at bay these 
many months, though they had done 
no more—and her old fine, light, vain, 
boastful partners seemed to recede 
far away, like the pearly dawn in 
the gold and purple sunset; while 
the broken-hearted men and women 
closing their ranks on the rough 
highway of the quay were her true 
brothers and sisters. 

‘Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God. Where thou 
diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried.’ 

‘The kinship which had been strug- 
gling into birth all these miserable 
months sprang in a moment into full 
vigour. She clasped Jonas’s arm. 

‘They will succeed yet, Jonas !’ 
She begged for his assurance with 
sobbing breath. ‘They cannot fail. 
‘They have come to save us, and we 
will be saved,’ 

He did not show that he paid 
heed to her appeal, as men hardly 
regard women’s hysterical affec- 
tions at such moments, unless by 
taking her hands and stroking them 
in half-unconscious soothing. He 
understood all the trembling possi- 
bilities of the trial, and was en- 
grossed by them while they lasted. 

Then the second merchantman 
tried for the gap which its consort 
had made, and took it by the turn- 
ing of a straw, leaping within the 
broken barrier; and the tide at the 
same time answering in swelling 
haste to the requirements of its 
brave masters, breasted up the 
Mountjoy till she too went floating 
through the havoe into port, but not 
safe from foes, or within reach of 
friends, till the tide bore her, half 
an hour later, alongside the quay. 
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Derry was saved! And with the 
first of the six thousand bushels 
of meal and casks of beef and great 
cheeses cast on the quay, amidst the 
deep bass of thanks, and the shri!l 
treble of praise, and the joy peals 
of the cathedral bells—the noblest 
music Derry had ever heard, Jonas 
Murray turned and kissed Charlotte 
O’Kane, and Charlotte hung weep- 
ing on his shoulder. 

After Jonas had worked as hard 
as any man at the raising of the 
shelter to protect the willing sailors 
landing the mighty store of pro- 
visions ; after he had got his ample 
rations, and sent them home before 
him, and shaken hands and congra- 
tulated every half-crazy man and 
Woman on each side of him, he 
joined Charlotte O’Kane, faithfully 
waiting for him, and the two went 
proudly back to the Ferry Gate, 
reckless of the shot poured furiously 
for twelve hours longer by the 
baulked besiegers on the town, ere 
they raised the siege, and marched 
away, bag and baggage, with the 
next rising sun, to Strabane. The 
couple paused to look at the stream- 
ing bonfires once again reflected 
across the sky like the Merry Dancers, 
or like the fires on Midsummer Eve, 
lit already by wasted, shaking hands 
on the heights above the town; and 
they stood still together when they 
came to a house before which there 
was gathered a silent, reverent, tear- 
ful crowd, in the middle of the re- 
joicing, and out of which, clashing 
strangely with the bells, came the 
sharp wail of mourners crying keen. 
Well did he deserve to be mourned 
who was carried stiff and stark to his 
home on the night of Derry’s jubi- 
lee; but Derry’s jubilee was his fit 
ovation, for the captain of the Mount- 


joy was shot dead as his ship burst 


the boom, and freed his birthplace 
and home from destruction. 

Jonas and Charlotte looked into 
each other’s hollow, shining eyes. 
‘ Charlotte!’ he whispered, bending 
down to her. ‘ Jonas!’ she responded, 
pressing up to him. So their troth 
was plighted at the festival of de- 
livered Derry, till that death which 
had struck the hero in the moment 
of victory should part them. 
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THE GAINS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 1865. 


HE recent agitation of theolo- 
gical and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions justifies an attempt, now at 
the close of the year, to sum up the 
gains which have accrued to the 
best interests of the Church of Eng- 
land. What we have to look for 
is any proof that the Church has 
acquired additional securities for a 
just, wise, and tolerant consideration 
of the questions which the progress 
of religious and secular knowledge 
has forced upon its members; and 
that the crisis through which it is 
passing can be surmounted without 
such a convulsion as would be 
hardly less an evil than the attempt 
to stifle the movement altogether. 
The advantages which have been 
thus gained are, we believe, neither 
few nor unimportant. 

In the first place, there are several 
indications that the flood-tide of 
wild alarm which covered the whole 
theological coast during the last five 
years is gradually ebbing, and that 
the doctrines which in 1861 were 
treated as an attack upon the funda- 
mentals of the faith are now finding 
exponents even in those who were 
most inclined to set themselves 
against the very smallest advances of 
criticism. We have already pointed 
out some of those indications in 
the Aids to Faith, and in the Seven 
Replies.* 

But since that time the reaction 
has taken a wider sweep. We will 
give three instances. The first is 
Dr. Pusey’s remarkable speech in 
the Norwich Congress. We do not 
mean that that speech contains any 
positive change of opinion. But its 
whole aspect and direction is totally 
different from the attitude down 
to that time adopted by himself 
and all the leaders of popular eccle- 
siastical feeling. One of the most 
deplorable features of the celebrated 
Episcopal manifesto of 1861, and of 
the documents that followed in 
its wake, was that, even if the dan- 
ger of German criticism was as 
great as it was supposed to be, yet 
the danger, at least as great, of 


the indiscriminate opposition to all 
scientific inquiry, or all reasonable 
views of inspiration, was never 
noticed at all. This reproach has 
now in part been wiped away. Dr. 
Pusey’s speech was entirely devoted 
to the task of warning his hearers, 
not against the terrors of Rational- 
ism, but against the folly of clinging 
to false supports of religion, and to 
the letter of the Bible as distinct 
from its spirit. And the eager ap- 
plause with which these just and 
liberal sentiments were received was 
a proof that his audience considered 
them to contain a doctrine not only 
‘wholesome’ in itself, but ‘ neces- 
sary for these times.’ 

A second instance may be found 
in the Charge of the Archbishop 
of York. Here, again, what we 
remark is not so much a change 
of opinion more or less extensive, as 
a total change of attitude. Com- 
pared with the Pastoral of 1864, 
the Charge of 1865 is what St. 
Augustin would call a complete 
‘retractation;’ not a recantation 
of the doctrines formerly laid down, 
but a ‘retouching’ of those doc- 
trines with a gentler finger, a larger 
grasp; in a spirit more worthy 
of his lofty station; may we add, 
more like his natural self? In 
the Pastoral there was scarce any- 
thing which could calm or con- 
ciliate. In the Charge there is 
nothing which can alarm, nothing 
which can irritate any true friend 
of the Church. 

The third instance is less im- 
portant in some respects, far more 
important in others. Mr. Gladstone 
is not an archbishop, or a theo- 
logical professor. But he represents 
in the lay world some of the most 
powerful influences which can be 
brought to bear on one or the other. 
It is no secret that he shared in the 
panic of the past year, for his name 
appears amongst the signatures of 
those who thanked the two Pri- 
mates for the unmitigated and un- 
disguised expression of that panic 
in their two Pastorals. But his 


* Fraser’s Magazine, August, 1262. 
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eloquent speech at Edinburgh — 
addressed not indeed to an English 
clerical audience, but to one, in some 
points of view, even more susceptible 
to any deviation from the narrow 
views of the theologians of the 
seventeehth century—contains not 
a vestige of these terrors. On the 
contrary, he vindicates the breadth 
of the Divine dispensations with a 
startling clearness, which sounds 
like the reverberated echo, in fuller 
strains, of the famous Essay on 
‘The Education of the World; he 
tears off ‘the face or mask of piety’ 
from those who will maintain the 
absolute and exclusive superiority 
of the Jewish system to that even 
of Homeric Greece: he gives to the 
Christianity of our age the very 
mission which has been assigned to 
it by the small but growing band 
of Churchmen, who for like genti- 
ments have been during the last 
year so fiercely attacked. 

Who can with just and firm hand sever 
the transitory from the durable, and the 
accidental from the essential, in old opi- 
nions ? Who can combine, in the measures 
which reason would prescribe, reverence 
and gratitude to the past with a sense of 
the new claims, new means, new duties of 
the present ? Who can be stout and earnest 
to do battle for the Truth, and yet hold 
sacred, as he ought, the freedom of inquiry, 
and cherish, as he ought, a chivalry of 
controversy like the ancient chivalry of 
arms? One persuasion at least let us em- 
brace; one error let us avoid. Let us be 
persuaded of this, that Christianity will by 
her inherent resources find for herself a 
philosophy equal to all the shifting and all 
the growing wants of the time. Let us 
avoid the error of seeking to cherish a 
Christianity of isolation. ‘The Christianity 
which is now and hereafter to flourish, and, 
through its power in the inner circles of 
human thought, to influence ultimately, in 
some manner more adequate than now, the 
masses of mankind, must be such as of old 
the Wisdom of God was described. 

‘ For in her is an understanding spirit, 
holy, one only, manifold, subtile, lively, 
clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, 
loving the thing that is good, quick, which 
cannot be letted, ready to do good, kind to 
man, steadfast, sure, free from care, having 
all power, overseeing all things. . . . 

‘For she is the brightness of the ever- 
lasting light, the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God, and the image of His good- 
ness, 

It must be filled full with human and 
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genial warmth, in close sympathy with 
every true instinct and need of man, re- 
gardful of the just titles of every faculty 
of his nature, apt to associate with and 
make its own all, under whatever name, 
which goes to enrich and enlarge the 
patrimony of the race. 


There is hardly an expression in 
this noble passage that is not the 
direct antithesis of the ordinary at- 
tacks on Essays and Reviews, and 
on the Bishop of Natal, or that 
the most enlightened and the most 
comprehensive theologians of the 
Church of England might not gladly 
adopt as the profession of their own 
faith. 

Such thoughts as these, expressed 
in such quarters, and received with 
such general approbation, are per- 
haps more really significant as indi- 
cations of the progress of events than 
any legislative enactments. But, 
inasmuch as we know by hard expe- 
rience that for many years there 
may be a constant ebb and flow in 
the tide of religious opinion, and 
that personal sympathies and anti- 
pathies may outweigh even the 
strongest general assertions of ab- 
stract truth—it may be desirable 
also to point out how the legisla- 
tion, or the absence of legislation, 
in the year that is past, remains a 
permanent monument of the in- 
creased and increasing good sense 
and truly Christian feeling of the 
community, both lay and clerical. 

Here, again, we will take three 
instances. ‘The first is one which, 
though confined to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, has materially af- 
fected the peace and welfare of 
the whole religious world of Eng- 
land. Every one knows that for 
ten years a grievance was seething 
within the University which kept 
the academical world in a constant 
ferment, and embittered every edu- 
cational and every theological ques- 
tion that could be raised within or 
without the walls of Oxford. The 
remuneration which was by one half 
of the University steadily demanded 
as a matter of right for the eminent 
services of the Regius Professor of 
Greek, was by the other half as 
steadily refused on the ground that 
the Christian faith would be endan- 
gered if such a grant were made. 
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Within this year the endowment has 
been granted, and not only does the 
Faith remain unshaken, but the 
grant excited not a single murmur or 
objection in any quarter whatever. 
It isj true that the personal honour 
of many of the objectors was saved 
by the fact that the endowment 
came not from the University, but 
from the Chapter of Christ Church. 
But the Chapter of Christ Church is 
even still more directly a religious 
ecclesiastical body than the lay cor- 
poration of the University of Oxford. 
It contains three, at least, of those 
divines who for several years most 
steadily refused on _ theological 
grounds to grant the salary ; and the 
final determination of the Chapter to 
make the grant—the Chapter being 
under no special legal or moral 
obligations to do so—was as entirely 
governed by the arguments of ex- 
pediency and right, as would have 
been the like determination of the 
University itself. A well-known 
jeu @Vesprit* has cleverly repre- 
sented, in the shape of a mathe- 
matical problem, all the various 
forces which were necessary to pro- 
duce this happy result; and it is 
exactly that combination of forces 
which gives to the ultimate solution 
the effect not of a mere party tri- 
umph. but of the far higher triumph 
of the general principles of justice 
and toleration, which, by every suc- 
cess they achieve, leave an enduring 
encouragement for all future strug- 
gles in the same good cause. 

The second instance is from a 
wider sphere. If there was any one 
point on which a large section of 
the religious or clerical world seemed, 
a year ago, to be immovably resolved 
as the only means of defending the 
faith or of justifying their own posi- 
tion in the Church, it was such an 
alteration of the Court of Final 
Appeal as would secure the rescind- 
ing, on the first opportunity, of its 
recent decrees. To this end were 
addressed protests, pamphlets, com- 


* The Dynamics of a Parti=cle, with an Excursus on ti 
1864. 
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mittees in Convocation, associations, 
passionate appeals for the unlearned, 
and for the learned elaborate argu- 
ments—‘ Victory of Satan,’ ‘ Impiety 
of the Decision,” ‘ Profanation of 
Justice, ‘Tron Grasp of the Tudors,’ 
threats of a ‘Free Church,’ ‘ Let 
the clergy ask for tribunals of their 
own,’ ‘Let churchmen league to- 
gether to support no candidate for 
Parliament who will not pledge 
himself to reform the Court of 
Appeal, ‘Let no church be offered 
for consecration, no sums given 
for the building of churches, until 
the present heresy-legalising court 
shall be modified.’t 

The agitation was so vehement as 
to cause a general apprehension that 
the Government might be induced 
to give way. It was not till quite 
the close of last year that symptoms 
were discovered which indicated 
cither that the extent of the agita- 
tion had been greatly overrated 
or that it had begun to collapse. 
First came the fact that at a large 
meeting of London clergy the pro- 
posals for altering the Court were 
rejected by a considerable majority, 
and that in this majority was found 
one of the most conspicuous leaders 
of the High Church party itseif. 
Then came the well-timed collection 
and analysis of the judgments of 
the Privy Council by the Bishop of 
London and his chaplain, Mr. Ire- 
mantle. Next followed the debate 
in Convocation, in which one after 
another of the proposals for change 
was rejected by the body which, 
perhaps of all others, was most 
deeply pledged to such proposals— 
and the only conclusion into which 
it could arrive was the barren pro- 
position that ‘the present state of 
the Court was uusatisfactory, with- 
out being able to state a single point 
in which change was desired.t 
lt is difficult to overrate the im- 
portance of the subsidence of this 
attempt to revolutionize the Su- 
preme Court of Appeal in accord- 


i 


he New Method of Evaluation 


t Case of the Judgment of the Privy Council, by the Rev. E, B. Pusey, D.D., 


pp. 4, II, 13, 14, 17, 20, 22. 


¢ The obvious minor improvement of establishing a permanent, instead of a changeable 
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ance with the opinions of a domi- 
nant party in the Church. Not only 
has the constitution of the Court, 
in all vital points, been thus saved 
for the future protection, proba- 
bly, of the very persons who would 
have overthrown it; not only has 
the dangerous precedent been avoided 
of changing a solemn tribunal for 
the sake of procuring a reversal 
of one particular judgment; but 
the clergy have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing clearly how hollow 
and how futile has been the ery 
which led them on towards an end 
which has turned out to be of 
no importance at all, even in the 
eyes of those who at one time seemecL 
to feel the need of it most keenly; 
how easily they can acquiesce in 
a gricvance when once it has been 
shown by temperate argument and 
long experience to be, if not a fruit- 
ful source of blessings to themselves 
and to the Church, at any rate the 
least of all necessary evils. Even 
the decision itself, which was so 
eagerly and indiscriminately con- 
demned as striking at the essentials 
of the Faith, is now by tacit consent 
acknowledged to be in exact accord- 
ance with the latitude left on these 
subjects, equally by the decrees of 
the early Councils of the Catholic 
Church, and by the formularies of 
the Church of England. Not a 
threat was used on any hustings in 
the late elections, not a hint of 
an approaching disruption of the 
Church, although Court and Decrees 
remained unchanged and unre- 
pealed. 

The last and most remarkable 
triumph gained over those who, 
with the best professions and in- 
tentions, have been often the 
worst enemies of the Church, is to 
be seen in the history of the Act for 
altering the forms of subscription. 
Of all changes in the Church this 
is the one which, by the largest 
section of the clergy, has been for 
years most steadily opposed and 
most keenly dreaded. In Oxford, 
the enforcement of subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles on under- 
graduates was maintained within 
the University itself with a tenacity 
which nothing could shake, till its 
abolition by legislative enactments 





in 1854. The subscription to ‘all 
and every the Thirty-nine Articles,’ 
and the declaration that ‘the Book 
of Common Prayer contains nothing 
contrary to the Word of God,’ have 
been strenuously upheld for Oxford 
Degrees from the time when, in 
1834, the mere apprehension of a 
change called forth the severest re- 
buke, down to the last few years, 
when the same language was almost 
word for word repeated. The exac- 
tion of thesame subscription from the 
clergy was, by the majority of the 
bishops in Parliament and by the 
majority of the clergy in Convo- 
cation, even after long debates 
and minute investigation of the 
subject, declared absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘The only one of the existing 
forms which was deemed capable 
of improvement—and that only with 
extreme reluctance and hesitation— 
was the form required from beneficed 
clergymen, of ‘ unfeigned assent 
and consent to all and everything 
contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Earnest warnings were 
from time to time raised against 
the continuance of a system which 
was evidently fraught with mis- 
chicf to the truthfulness, the peace, 
and the progress of the Church. 
But they seemed to speak in vain; 
they were indeed ‘ voices crying 
in the desert’—they were met 
cither by a dead silence, by cruel 
insinuations, or by vehement invec- 
tives. At last the blow, long invited 
by solitary reformers, descended on 
these time-honoured fences of the 
Church. At the unanimous ad- 
vice of the Royal Commission of 
1864, 2 Bill was brought this year 
into Parliament for the abolition of 
every one of these forms, and for 
he substitution of a declaration as 
bare and general as it was possible 
to be, consistently with the retention 
of any expression of assent at all. 
All the accumulated phrases 
which human language could sup- 
ply to express the most uncondi- 
tional and unreserved adhesion to 
documents which, however excellent, 
must have been reecived by every 
single clergyman with the inevit- 
able reserve which truth and com- 
mon sense demanded— willingly,’ 
‘ex animo,’ ‘ unfeigned consent’/— 
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were one and all struck out, and 
nothing substituted in their place. 
And again, all the expressions indi- 
cating particularity and detail in 
the writings to which assent was 
given were equally removed. Sub- 
scription was no longer to be made 
to ‘all and every’ the Thirty-nine 
Articles. There was henceforth to 
be no assent to ‘all and everything 
contained in the book of Common 
Prayer, nor*any declaration that 
the Prayer-book in all its multiplied 
usages and statements contained 
‘nothing contrary to the Word of 
God.’ And in the place of these 
stringent and well-defined expres- 
sions is required an ‘ assent,’ a bare 
‘assent’—to—what? Not, as before, 
to every or to any particular state- 
ment in the Articles or the Prayer- 
book, but to the Articles generally 
and the Prayer-book generally; not 
as before, to the Articles separately, 
or to the Prayer-book separately, 
but to the Articles and Prayer-book 
as a whole, conjointly—so that by 
the very terms of the subscription 
each exaggerated expression in the 
Articles must be considered as neu- 
tralized by the countervailing ex- 
pressions in the Prayer-book, and 
each exaggerated expression in the 
Prayer-book considered as neutra- 
lized by the countervailing expres- 
sions in the Articles. 

And yet further: in the second 
clause of the subscription, by which 
the first is explained, the assent is 
given not to the Articles and Prayer- 
book themselves, not to their outward 
form and letter, but to their general 
substance—not, again, even to the 
‘ doctrines,—the separate doctrinal 
statements made in each, but to 
‘the doctrine of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, contained 
in the whole substance and spirit 
of the two documents taken to- 
gether. 

It is of course quite open for any 
one to say that it would have been 
a simpler course to have abolished 
the form of subscription altogether, 
and left the clergy to the simple 
declarations already embodied in the 
Ordination Service. It is open to 
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say that so general a form of assent 
as is now to be substituted is so 
nearly useless as to be practically 
superfluous. 

But this was not the choice sub- 
mitted to the clergy or the legisla- 
ture. The proposal was, as we have 
stated, the change of every one of 
the special characteristics of the 
existing subscriptions, and the adop- 
tion of a formula, of which the 
recommendation was that in every 
single deviation from the existing 
subscriptions it was an advance in 
the direction of freedom, of enlarge- 
ment, and of comprehension. 

That such a change should have 
been effected at all, even if carried 
by the barest majority, and after the 
fiercest struggle, in Commission, 
Convocation, and Parliament, would 
have been a great boon; but it 
would have been a boon dearly 
bought by the agitation and alarm 
that such a contest must have 
aroused. It is on the mode in 
which the change was carried, 
even more than the change itself, 
that we wish to fix the attention of 
our readers. Within the Commis- 
sion itself our knowledge is of 
course too slight to admit of any 
detailed exposition of the motives 
by which the unanimous adhesion 
of such diverse elements to this com- 
mon result was brought about. But 
we know that the Commission had 
placed before them in the most 
forcible and the most persuasive 
language* the impossibility of ex- 
pecting from the younger clergy a 
full and intelligent assent to all the 
statements in the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. We know, too, from Mr. Bux- 
ton’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons, that the changes above enu- 
merated were carried with the full 
appreciation of their effect by those 
whowere best qualified to judge. But 
it is of more importance to recall 
the reception of the measure in Con- 
vocation and in Parliament. It 
might have been feared that the 
Jerusalem Chamber and the House 
of Lords would have once more re- 
sounded with sinister allusions to 
the Petition of the Feathers Tavern, 


* Speech of the Dean of St, Paul’s in the Royal Commission, printed in Fraser's 
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and solemn asseverations ‘that no 
change was needed, and that any 
change would be dangerous, such 
as had so often stifled every expres- 
sion of discontent with the existing 
system. It is our happy fate to 
record how far otherwise this heal- 
ing measure was received. In Con- 
vocation, after an able exposition of 
the changes by the Dean of Ely, and 
notwithstanding a full statement of 
their effect in the direction of free- 
dom and latitude, the abolition of 
the cherished forms, to which, down 
to the very year before, the leaders 
of Convocation had so resolutely 
clung, was not only tolerated, but 
hailed with an enthusiasm such as 
has never been seen in Convocation 
since the days of its revival. The 
Prolocutor announced the accept- 
ance of the measure as a direct 
answer to the prayers of Convoca- 
tion for the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. Another member of Convo- 
cation, certainly not given to change, 
did not hesitate to designate the act 
as the most blessed event that had 
occurred in the Church since the 
Reformation; and a third, one of 
the most venerable in years and 
station, rehearsed on this auspicious 
occasion the prayer of the aged 
Simeon— Nine Dimittis.’* 

The scene in the House of Lords 
was less animated than in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, but not less in- 
structive. A few courteous words 
from the President of the Council— 
still fewer words of brief assent from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury — 
an ineffectual attempt of the Bishop 
of Lincoln to restore the vanishing 
formula ‘ willingly ’and ‘ ea animo’— 
a short address of the Archbishop of 
York, which, whilst it called atten- 
tion to the extreme importance of 
the measure, abstained from any 
criticism of its details; these were 
the only expressions that bore in 
the slightest degree on the merits of 
the Bill, which thus passed without 
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opposition, and without censure, in 
the presence of the assembled Epis- 
copate. There may have been more 
than one spectator present whose 
thoughts wandered back to a far 
different scene in the same House 
twenty-five years before—when a 
petition was laid on the table by 
Dr. Whately, then Archbishop of 
Dublin, signed by forty clergymen 
and laymen, in behalf of a modifica- 
tion of the existing form of subscrip- 
tion. The petition included a prayer 
for certain changes in the formu- 
laries. But the debate turned almost 
entirely on the desired change in 
the form of subscription. ‘Then, as 
on this later occasion, the House 
was full. Bench after bench, the 
bishops rose in serried ranks. But 
how unlike was all besides! The 
Archiepiscopal mover of the peti- 
tion, stout-hearted as he was, and 
great in utterance as in thought, 
trembled from head to foot as he 
presented the alarming document, 
and guarded himself by every pre- 
caution from the suspicion of di- 
rectly advocating its suggestions. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Howley), with a vehemence of voice 
and manner, in singular contrast with 
his usually calm and gentle charac- 
ter and address, instantly rose to 
denounce the slightest concession 
to so uncalled-for and so dangerous 
ademand. One bishop alone—the 
then Bishop of Norwich—ventured 
to state that the existing terms of 
subscription were more than could 
reasonably be exacted from so large 
a body of men as the English clergy ; 
and for this assertion he was imme- 
diately attacked by the Bishop of 
London, in a speech so full of the 
concentrated fire of that active pre- 
late’s polemical energy—so full of 
menaces against any the least whis- 
per of hope to the complaining par- 
ties, that the debate abruptly closed, 
and the peers broke up as rapidly 
as if a burning shell had dropped 


This enthusiasm was in part, no doubt, occasioned by 


the satisfaction of being allowed by the Government to bring the canons of 1603 into 
accordance with the Act of Parliament, and thus receiving a momentary recognition 


from the civil power. 
compliment the Convocation would have 


But it is not to be supposed that for the sake of the merely formal 
sacrificed any principle that it deemed essential ; 


and, in fact, there is no hint in the speeches above cited that the joy at the measure was 
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into the House, which might ex- 
plode if they waited another mo- 
ment. 

Such was the difference of the 
House of Lords between 1840 and 
1865. What in 1840 was thought 
so odious as to be trampled down 
without mercy, was in 1865 thought 
so obvious as to be approved, not 
only without opposition, but almost 
without comment. In the House of 
Commons the debate, as in the Upper 
House, turned almost entirely on the 
subordinate and insignificant ques- 
tion of the revival of the Irish Convo- 
cation ; and the only incident worth 
recording was that, then and there 
only, one of the Royal Commission- 
ers, Mr. Buxton, made a full and 
forcible statement of the whole 
scope and intention of the changes 
in their bearing on the enlargement 
of the future forms of clerical 
subscription, uncontradicted either 
by any of the Royal Commissioners 
present, or by any member of the 
Government. 

It was of the greatest importance to ob- 
serve that all those phrases which indicated 
that the subscriber declared his acceptance 
of every dogma of the Church had been 
swept away; and this had been done ex- 
pressly and of forethought, As regarded 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the Commission 
had agreed to! sweep away the words, 
‘each and every of them;’ implying, 
therefore that the subscriber was only to 
take them as a whole, even though he 
might disagree with them here and there. 
As regarded the Prayer-book, the change 
was even still more marked; for, instead of 
declaring his assent and consent to all and 
everything it contained, he only declared 
his assent to the Book of Prayer—that is to 
say, to the book as a whole; and his belief 
that the doctrine of the Church therein set 
forth was agreeable to the Word of God. 
Observe that he would not declare that the 
doctrines, in the plural number, or that each 
and all of the doctrines were agreeable to 
the word of God, but only the doctrine of 
the Church in the singular number, It was 
expressly and unanimously agreed by the 
Commission that the word doctrine should 
be used in the singular number in order that 
it might be understood that it was the 
general teaching and not every part and 
parcel of that teaching to which assent was 
given, 


The measure thus inaugurated 
has now become the law of the 
Church, and must be left to work out 
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its own results. But whether those 
results be great or small, the fact 
remains—that the changes which it 
involves, so anxiously deprecated, so 
fiercely denounced, so timidly advo- 
cated for a long succession of years, 
have now been carried without the 
slightest remonstrance from those 
very bodies which, till within a very 
late period, were entirely adverse on 
principle to any changes whatever 
that would relax the iron grasp 
which the State and Church of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
had riveted on the consciences of 
the clergy and Universities of Eng- 
land, as it seemed, for all further 
time. 

As in the case of the other like 
triumphs, already noticed, so here, 
this marvellous acquiescence is not 
merely the sign of a victory of one 
party over another, or the symptoms 
of weakness and inconsistency in a 
hostile camp. It is a proof that 
when the time has come for great and 
beneficent changes of opinion, when 
the champions of truth and freedom 
have the will and the power to make 
themselves heard, when the Govern- 
ment of the country has the force 
and the courage to strike the blow, 
then the panics of even large portions 
of the clergy will prove to be so 
utterly groundless, that they who 
entertained the fear, the sincere fear, 
lest the religious faith of the Church 
should be shaken, will forget the very 
existence of those forms which once 
seemed to them absolutely essential 
to the maintenance of the Christian 
religion and of the Church of Eng- 
land. However loud the expressions 
of alarm that have been sounded on 
other questions that still agitate the 
ecclesiastical world, they cannot be 
louder than those which advocated 
the change of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, or deprecated 
the change in the terms of subscrip- 
tion. The Judicial Committee—in 
the points on which it was attacked 
—remains and will remain unaltered. 
The former terms of subscription, 
though still imposed as before at 
degrees in Oxford, have ceased to 
be exacted in the church at large. 
But not a single clergyman has left 
or intends to leave the Church of 
England in consequence. Not a 
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single clergyman finds it more difli- 
cult than before to preach the Gospel 
to his flock. Not asingle member 
of Parliament has been asked to 
rescind the decrees of the Privy 
Council, or the Act of clerical sub- 
scription, or the new canon of 1865. 
On the contrary, the prevailing 
sentiment with regard to the Court 
of Appeal is ‘ rest and be thankful ;’ 
the prevailing sentiment, as we have 
seen, with regard to the change of 
subscription, is a unanimous and 
almost enthusiastic acceptance. 
The Polemics of the Church by 
this result of the agitation of 
so many months and years have 
lost two weapons of incalculable 
foree ; they have lost the chance of 
a clerical tribunal, which would 
have encouraged a series of inter- 
minable litigations; they have lost 
in the old forms of subscription a 
magazine of taunts, insinuations, 
invectives, which have hitherto sup- 
plied the want of a host of arguments. 
The Peacemakers have gained no 
less incalculably. They have gained 
a security that the tribunal which 
has given shelter to all sides of 
religious opinion will now never 
again be shaken by the attacks of 
defeated and disappointed assailants. 
They have gained the sanction of the 
legislature and the acquiescence of 
the Church to the public recognition 
of that latitude of subscription which 
must always have been tacitly 
claimed and granted by all truly 
honest inembers and ministers of 
the Church. The adherents of 7'ract 
XC., and of Dr. Pusey’s Hirenicon, 
are, as far as their subscription is 
concerned, free to handle the Thirty- 
nine Articles in as ‘ catholic a spirit’ 
as they desire, and the adherents of 
Mr. Gorham may question the pro- 
priety of the meaning and phrases 
in the Prayer-book which are repug- 
nant to their peculiar tenets—so long 
as the two parties respectively con- 
sent to accept the general doctrine 
of their common church. Those 
who believe the Second Epistle of 
St. Peter, the Apocalypse, and the 
other books ‘of which there was 
doubt in the Church’ during the 
three first centuries, to be part of 
‘Holy Scripture, can now, so far 
as their subscription is concerned, 
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boldly profess that opinion in spite 
of its apparent denial by the sixth 
Article. Those who believe that 
the good heathens may be saved 
if they are diligent to frame their 
life according to the law written 
in their consciences, and the light 
of nature, may openly declare, as 
far as their subscription is con- 
cerned, that which, in common with 
the whole educated world, they 
have long accepted as part of the Gos- 
pel teaching, in spite of its apparent 
denial by the eighteenth Article. 
Prosecutions, indeed, may still be 
carried on as they have hitherto 
been carried on, in courts of law, 
irrespectively of subscription. Con- 
troversies may still turn, as they 
ought always to turn, on the real 
merits of the doctrines in question, 
regardless of the consent given to 
them by any young clergyman or 
master of arts before he could un- 
derstand what he was subscribing. 
But the law and rule itself of sub- 
scription is altered so effectually 
as to leave but a hair-breadth of 
difference from its entire abolition. 
Still the chief gain, after all, is 
the warning left behind by such a 
bloodless victory to the spirit of 
hard recrimination, and capricious 
respect of persons, which has -dis- 
figured our modern controversies, 
and the encouragement held out to 
those who, beginning in a small 
minority, with no followers beyond 
their own immediate circle, find 
themselves at last at the head of a 
vast movement, with the whole 
Church treading on their heels. 
And not only to small minorities, 
but to the whole Church of England, 
is it a pledge that a great career 
may yet be before us for all who have 
the courage and patience to wait for 
the gradual unfolding of the drama 
in which we each of us have to bear 
our part. No doubt the estrangement 
of parties within the religious world 
has been wider, and the chance of 
obtaining a hearing more difficult, 
than it was twenty years ago. But 
the step gained by the Church 
during the last year has at least 
replaced it in the same relative 
position as that which it held in the 
days of Archbishop Howley ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the increased 
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interest of the public at large in 
theological questions gives a wider 
scope to those who have regained 
the liberty that seemed to be vanish- 
ing from them. ‘To use this liberty 
as not abusing it; to make it the 
common inheritance not of one 
section of the Church, but of all; 
to accept the approaches of the con- 
tending parties as real advances, 
and not merely as strategic move- 
ments, even if they sometimes have 
that appearance; to build silver 
bridges for flying enemies, golden 
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bridges for returning friends,—this 
is the task appointed for Freedom, 
as in the English State, so in the 
English Church :— 


Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down . 
Her open eyes discern the truth. 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them, May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears, 
That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremés, 


FICTION AND ITS USES. 


FRIEND of the writer’s is en- 
tA gaged on a work of great impor- 
tance, entitled The Philosophy of 
Fiction, which he has declared it 
will take at least three thousand 
years to complete, with a century or 
two more to be allowed for unfore- 
seen delays in the publication. The 
proportion of fiction to truth, he 
maintains, in the philosophies, reli- 
gions, amusements, employments, 
conversations, speeches, newspapers, 
and advertisements of the world, 
justifies ‘this calculation. He has 
often asserted that all the great 
truths of life were long ago disco- 
vered, and were known as well to 
Plato as to Descartes or Locke,'while 
it still remains to understand and 
generalize the great falschoods ; and 
he believes that the happiness of 
mankind would be furthered by 
bringing clearly into the light those 
‘vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, unrestrained imagina- 
tions, and groundless fears’ which 
obscurely occupy the minds of men. 
Without following these ingenious 
speculations to an extreme, may we 
not perceive how much they contain 
of truth? Did we not all begin the 
world as romancers, and compose 
each of us a parlour library of 
novels, domestic, naval, or military, 
before we had even seen afar off the 
stern realities of long division, or- 
thography, or syntax? We began 
authorship when the pinafores and 
frocks were very small indeed, and 
it was not till the silver age of our 


childish imaginings that we could 
not trust in our dreams without the 
tangible confirmation of drum or 
boat or doll. Those works of ours 
are shelved now, and somewhat 
dusty, in the Bodleian Library of 
dreamland, but our places have 
been taken by the little lads and 
lasses of to-day, and they are 
doubtless as full of literary activity 
as we, their superannuated prede- 
cessors, ever were. ‘Two serious 
eyes fixed on the red hollows of the 
fire, and two still hands gathered 
together on the boy’s lap; that 
slight, girlish figure, motionless in 
the window for half an hour while 
the shadows are falling—these tell 
us that the romances are making 
rapid progress, and that the chapters 
are of enthralling interest. How 
much we should like to hear one of 
these tales quite through! You 
should not wish to know the man 
who could laugh in a contemptuous 
way at any of them. They would 
come to us like echoes of half-for- 
gotten melodies, or like a friend’s 
reminder of the pictures that hung 
upon the walls of the house where 
we were children. <A writer of cer- 
tain grave and notable books, which 
all men of science know, has con- 
fessed that his earliest ambition was 
to be acoachman. Andif this fan- 
tastic dream budded and blossomed 
(never to come to fruitage) in the 
brain of a future mathematician 
and college-fellow, shall we wonder if 
gentle maidens dream sometimes of 
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that wonderful prince to come from 
fairy land,on whom leaning they may 
go across the purple mountain-rims 
into the great world beyond? These 
are fictions beautiful and pure. Alas 
for many in no way beautiful! Ima- 
ginary characters we make out for 
our acquaintance, which form the 
hypotheses explaining all their words 
and deeds, characters not to be 
admired—the nod or hint pregnant 
with its malignant lie—cowardly 
assentation—and idle and slander- 
ous tongues which bring that cloud 
between faces, and that hollowness 
into friendly voices in place of the 
glad, confident morning-feeling— 
trust. Well, these fictions assuredly 
have their uses, for they are some- 
thing that may be put under foot, 
and crushed; they may also beget 
a noble autarkeia, self-sufficiency, or 
nobler sufficiency of duty. 

But this essay is not to be a Philo- 
sophy of Fiction. It merely hints at 
the vastness of the subject, and re- 
treats to its own narrow plot of 
ground. Therearecertain books— 
beloved at watering-places, by home 
firesides, and even in the ‘ pensive 
citadels’ of students—which, though 
forming a less important branch of 
fiction than many others (than the 
fables convenues of social life, or of 
history, for instance), have yet been 
bolder than the others, have appro- 
priated the name, and professed 
themselves to be not true, but what 
at least is very pleasant — new: 
Jictions but withal novels, Let the 
reader who would hear something 
about these read on. 

It was Sydney Smith who required 
for perfect happiness an arm-chair 
and slippers, a kettle singing its 
undersong on the fire, a paper of 
sugar-plums on the mantelpiece, 
and in his hand a novel. And he 
rightly enounced the principle on 
which the novel, at least under such 
circumstances, should be chosen, 
when he declared that its first func- 
tion is to entertain us, to amuse us, 
to give us agreeable relaxation. Nor 
let such entertainment be counted a 
trivial gain. Our health and sanity 
depend on it. Half an hour’s over- 
work often is enough to make your 
entire evening an unhappy one. It 
leaves you fretful and impatient, 
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morbidly sensitive, cross. You find 
the remarks of your friends and 
relatives for that evening miserably 
unphilosophic, paltry, personal ; the 
gossip of your sisters-in-law is 
insupportable, yet your wife seems 
to enjoy it. You wonder whatis com- 
ing next. Will it ever stop? Do 
they know how delightful silence 
is at times? Did they not tell that 
story, correcting one another pre- 
cisely as now, at least twice before 
in your hearing? You feel the 
world becoming too coarse for a man 
of refinement and sensibility, and 
mourn over it in gloom. Why did 
you not half-an-hour ago give over 
that languid mental drudging? Why 
did you not quietly (hurry would be 
certain failure) read one chapter of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, or of Amelia, 
or of that delightful fiction, Sir Roger 
de Coverley, or of Jane Austen’s 
novels? If you had done this the 
world would gradually have come 
to rights; your room would not 
appear so dark, nor your books so 
repellant, nor all your relatives so 
very stupid. It would never have 
occurred to you that your life was a 
monotonous one, made up of a great 
number of days each like the other; 
it really is not so monotonous, with 
little children growing up about 
you, hurting themselves and requir- 
ing solace, saying every day some 
new, wise thing, and effecting such 
extraordinary improvements by 
stone walls, canals, and artificial 
lakes, in your back-garden. Life 
would have seemed not so miserable 
after all; your forehead would have 
cooled, and your eyes cleared, and 
your brain grown tranquil; then, 
too, your voice would be softer, 
your words less strictly to the 
point, and you would be giving 
your opinion, in quite an animated 
way, on that piece of family history 
which now appears so despicable. 
You are most blameworthy for the 
first and causal offence—refusal to 
amuse yourself at the right time, 
consequent exhaustion of nervous 
force with no adequate return of 
work done, and pride in the thought 
that you were taking a great deal 
out of yourself. 

After work, which is a pursuit, 
quiet enjoyment, which is a posses- 
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sion, brings us advantages beyond 
itself. Let us go into the green in- 
land fields in early summer, and 
lying on the grass with face upturned 
watch the white cloudlets float idly 
overhead, or turn to look at the 
merry black spiders scampering in 
the blades, while the cuckoo is heard 
at once far off and near, and the 
breezes come cool over our bodies. 
Or let us go down a month later to 
the sea-beach, and listen to the 
waves breaking and breaking on 
the shore all the July hours, and 
see the sunlight sleep on the water, 
and hear the sound of the sail 
swung round, brought gently with 
the lazy lapping, and sucking, and 
swishing about the weedy stones, 
and the ‘ yo hoi’ from the sailor-lad 
among the yacht-lines. Well, are 
these hours lost? We need not 
think that. They teach us (what it 
surely is the final cause of July 
watering-places to teach) the divine 
principle of Zeiswre—that life is not 
altogether a pursuit—that there are 
golden hours in it full of enrich- 
ment, when we may ‘ feed this mind 
of ours in a wise passiveness,’— 


The grass hath time to grow in meadow- 
Jands, 
And leisurely the opal, murmuring sea 
Breaks on its yellow sands. 


And this is living indeed; we are 
following after nothing, not even 
enjoyment; we cannot tell how it 
came to pass, ‘it seems that we are 
happy ;’ we have paused for a little 
on our journey, at the wells, to 
drink, and the rest has made us 
dreamy; and yet though we seek 
them not, great gains are ours; they 
come to us of themselves, like that 
physical balm and those quiet 
thoughts that come to us, while we 
lie cool and languid, satisfied for 
hours to watch half unconsciously 
the changes of the light, after a long 
illness, in the first days of returning 
health. But we cannot always get 
to the grassy meadow or the yellow 
sands. And we should therefore be 
glad to have upon our shelves some 
books which may serve as a partial 
substitute for these—books which we 
read with no view to remote advan- 
tages, over which we may linger 
restfully when we return home 
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wearied and faint with the pursuing 
of the day. A great master in the 
philosophy of living wisely has 
spoken on this whole subject in a 
way worthy of himself, and of a 
heart, which if men would only be- 
lieve the possession of two things 
by one person possible, they would 
see was as noble as his head. ‘It 
was doubtless intended, wrote 
Bishop Butler, in his first sermon 
upon the love of God, ‘ that life 
should be very much a pursuit to 
the gross of men. But this is car- 
ried so much farther than is reason- 
able, that what gives immediate 
satisfaction, ¢.e.,our present interest, 
is scarce considered as our interest 
at all. It is inventions which have 
only a remote tendency towards en- 
joyment, perhaps but a remote ten- 
dency towards gaining the means 
only of enjoyment, which are chiefly 
spoken of as useful in the world.’ 
Innocent enjoyment, how good a 
thing it is! It keeps the temper 
sweet, and when it is mixed with 
love and thankfulness and sunny 
days, brings us some of that spirit 
of pure, gentle, and peaceable wis- 
dom which we might aptly name 
after Izaak Walton. And he of all 
men perhaps knew best what leisure 
was, and must have done his business 
even in a quiet, old-fashioned way. 
There were no monster shops in those 
days, and his in Cheapside was only 
seven feet and a half in length; but 
that house was doubtless the place 
he lived in, his home, and therefore 
we do not hear that he ever called it 
a ‘concern’ or an ‘ establishment.’ 
He enjoyed many pleasant hours in 
it, we may be sure, reading Dray- 
ton’s Polyolbion,and Silvester’s trans- 
lation of Du Bartas; and sometimes 
he could leave it for a day, or several 
days, to wander with ‘honest Nat 
and R. Roe’ along the edge of green 
fields, rods in hand, like honest fish- 
ermen, pitying the ‘ poor rich men’ 
who grudged themselves a rest, 
listening to the milk-maid’s song, 
and bringing their braces of trout in 
the evening to some country inn, 
where the ale was good, and the 
sheets were fragrant with lavender. 
And innocent enjoyment is a good 
for ever. It does not die with the 
passing day. Often, years after, the 
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remembrance of a single moment— 
when we reached a hill top and 
suddenly beheld the sea, when we 
found in latter February or early 
March the first spring-flowers, when 
we listened to the gladness of some 
pure soprano air, or the storm of 
choral passion—the remembrance of 
this comes upon us with a keen 
thrill of pleasure, almost as it first 
seemed in the nerves themselves, — 


Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into the purer mind 
With tranquil restoration. 


Doubtless the remembrance of the 
enjoyment we have had from litera- 
ture (from poetry even) is a much 
less rapturous pleasure than these; 
but, on the other hand, it is much 
less evanescent, and more easily re- 
producible, and when the original 
enjoyment was heightened by sym- 
pathy, the pleasure of the remem- 
brance—even the remembrance of 
an hour’s novel-reading—may reach 
a point of considerable elevation. 
To realize the maximum of delight 
derivable from novel-reading several 
unfavourable circumstances have to 
be excluded. You must not be soli- 
tary; you must not be old (the de- 
licate haze of morning should give 
some mystery to life); you must on 
no account be married; and con- 
science must not once say that you 
ought to be at work. A little indis- 
position which keeps you for a day 
or two in bed will sometimes not 
detract from your pleasure; only it 
must not be such as to require your 
hands to remain under the clothes, 
for there has yet been offered no satis- 
factory solution of the great prob- 
lem of convalescence,—how to hold 
a book, and turn the pages, without 
letting your nursetender suspect 
there is danger of catching cold. It 
is best to allow some one to read to 
you aloud; and if you have ever so 
done yourself for one who was very 
dear, you will know that the reader’s 
enjoyment is often greater than the 
listener’s. And there is surely some 
one who will not think it hard to 
leave the drawing-room and the 
music (you cannot hear it) and the 
talk for your sake, to come to your 
bedside, and make the pillows cool, 
and read in a clear, sweet voice the 
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books you like, for an hour or there- 
about, till the darkness falls, and 
you, knowing it may be done with a 
good conscience, and no ingratitude, 
have dropped away to sleep. 

But on the whole (to bring to- 
together all the conditions of delight) 
you will enjoy a novel most if you 
are in health, resting after work, 
with a prospect of continued rest, 
under golden five-and-twenty rather 
than over it, and if you read the 
novel aloud, in the summer, in the 
country, to a small but sympathetic 
circle of hearers. And there exist, 
not only in the fictions, but in every 
shire of real England, so many hos- 
pitable Uncle Georges, so many kind 
Aunt Janes, and so many agreeable 
cousins, that all the above conditions 
may probably be realized if you but 
say ‘ yes’ when they ask you down 
in midsummer, from the grey walls 
and now deserted quadrangles of 
college, upon a visit of indefinite 
length. The change is a great and 
pleasant one. The delightful ram- 
bling old house! What shadows of 
leafy boughs sway upon your blind 
at night! What whispering there 
is of rippled grass when you open 
your window in the morning! ‘The 
cream is wonderful. ‘The little pats 
of cool pale butter are admirable 
works of art. It is pleasant to see 
the calves feed—those creatures 
with soft liquid eyes, and lips that 
drip as they pause to give one 
another's ears a fraternal lick. And 
though at first you were taken a 
little aback by the number of Heros 
and Neros and Gertys and Flirts, 
you soon find out their distinctive 
personality, and learn the character 
of every living thing, down to the 
gander and the turkey-cock. Then 
you are supposed to have been kill- 
ing yourself with work, and are 
gravely exhorted to the duty of 
idling for a little. To which exhort- 
ations you, with a gentle remon- 
strance (implying their general 
futility, with a willingness to resign 
your most ardent desires, for once, 
to be obliging), allow yourself to 
yield. There is a general impression 
that you have lately obtained a fel- 
lowship or two, or at least something 
which proves you to be (as you 
overheard your maiden aunt telling 
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the rector’s wife) ‘a remarkably 
clever young man.’ You ride with 
your cousins Fanny and Lucy one 
day, and with your cousins Emily 
and Anne the next, a horse being 
always ready for you to keep you 
from ‘those books.’ You interest 
yourself in the parish feuds, espous- 
ing the family cause in the great 
stray-donkey question. You discuss 
Tennyson and Longfellow, and even 
give esoteric teaching, to a select 
school of one, in the mysteries of 
Robert Browning. You wonder why 
the ‘Psalm of Life’ is underlined 
and marked so emphatically in young 
ladies’ volumes of poetry—are they 
all going to leave ‘ footprints on the 
sands of time ?’—or has the marking 
here a hidden reference to the curate, 
whose soul, its sorrows and its aspi- 
rations ‘are known to Emily? You 
throw off free expositions of the more 
trying passages of ‘In Memoriam ;’ 
and then, to test your cousins’ critical 
acumen, you read as a recently pub- 
lished poem of the Laureate’s your 
own verses on ‘ Youth and Love;’ 
which having in simple faith been 
received and admired, the girls rise 
in your esteem and you confess the 
innocent deceit. You visit the dairy, 
and help those dainty little feet over 
the slobbery yard. You return and 
take part in the duets of Mendel- 
ssohn, or listen to sonatas of Beet- 
hoven. And, last, you suggest that 
if it be generally approved, and if 
a number of imaginary objections, 
which ingeniously indicate your 
thoughtfulness, are of no weight, 
you will begin the first volume of 
Somebody’s ‘ Secret,’ or ‘ Legacy,’ or 
‘Small House,’ or of ‘ James and I,’ or 
‘John Jenkins,’ or ‘ How did he get 
it?’—the great novel of the day. A 
leap-up in all the voices is sufficient 
evidence that the suggestion is an 
agreeable one, the considerate Fanny 
only, after ecrying,‘O do, Charley,’ 
reminding her sisters in a faint way 
that perhaps Charles had rather 
be reading his books. You gene- 
rously declare your readiness to sa- 
crifice the afternoon. Whereupon 
ensues an impromptu round or 
catch, well concerted and sustained, 
‘Wait one moment till I bring my 
work. Wait till I bring my work, 
one moment ; and before the girls 
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return with the Berlin-wool, the 
anti-macassar, the crochet-edging, 
and the Dorcas: rudimentary you- 
know-not-what, you have, without 
question, been pronounced ‘such a 
good fellow!’ instead of the shabby 
humbug that you are. Your uncle 
is in the five-acre with the dogs; 
your aunt is superintending some 
wonderful preserves—a spécialité of 
the house—which in course of pre- 
paration fill the room with an inde- 
finable distant peachy odour; the 
maiden aunt nods visibly in the arm- 
chair, only asserting her wakefulness 
at times by preternaturally intelli- 
gent questions; and now she is 
fairly gone; you are left clearly 
monarch of all you survey, with the 
sense of being a magnificent mo- 
narch too, and of diffusing pleasure 
amongst your subjects with generous 
self-sacrifice. 

But the essential prerogative of 
novel-reading as a relaxation is, that 
one can enjoy it anywhere, and at 
almost any time when enjoyment is 
possible. If one is sea-sick, or has 
the tooth-ache, or has a suit in chan- 
cery, of course there is nothing for 
it but to be as miserable as possible, 
and get some satisfaction in that way. 
And it 7s some satisfaction to believe 
oneself by far the most unfortunate, 
ill-used, unhappy person in the 
world; it is a source of great dig- 
nity. The man who got miserrimus 
cut upon his tombstone must have 
had one pleasure all his own, when 
he reflected how far below him the 
poor folk were who knew only the 
positive and comparative degrees of 
wretchedness ; and was it not Mrs. 
Pullet’s chief support under the 
afflictions of life to remember that 
she had consumed more bottles of 
medicine than any woman in the 
parish? But nearly every one who 
has the capacity of happiness in 
him is capable of being made hap- 
pier by a pleasant book. Croquet 
is a very charming game, but you 
cannot croquet on a winter’s evening 
in the parlour. Advertisements tell 
us that some inventive tradesman 
will supply ladies and gentlemen 
with skates that run upon a drawing- 
room carpet. But unless the mis- 
tress of the drawing-room be pos- 
sessed with a generous desire to 
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further the manufactures of Kid- 
derminster or Brussels, she will 
probably object to this popular in- 
door amusement. An enthusiastic 
cricketer—a college friend of the 
writer’s—was, he remembers, many 
years since, often to be seen of a 
morning, in pink shirt and cap, 
bowling against a Liddell and Scott 
set up in the corner of his chamber. 
But, after all, these eminent lexico- 
graphers were unsatisfactory bats, 
and too invariably allowed them- 
selves to be taken by a ‘twister.’ 
There are many people to whom 
whist is now a mystery, and in a 
company of six nominally well-edu- 
cated persons (may these words not 
reach thine ear, dear shade of Sarah 
Battle!) one may be reduced to 
double-dummies. And then, which 
of all these pleasures will make the 
hours pass, when a wet day finds 
you on your summer ramble among 
the lakes and mountains, and the 
lengths of grey cloud, and the inces- 
sant sound of the rain-fall forbid 
one footstep over the threshold? 
If you are wise you will forget on 
such days that it is July or August, 
call for a fire in your bedroom, and 
order all the books in the house to 
be sent up. And sometimes your 
good fortune will surprise you. In 
a wild corner of Ireland, who could 
have expected to find a volume of 
the Calcutta Mayguzine for 1810, the 
hymns of Mr. Wesley, the Adven- 
tures of an Atom, and, best of all, 
a tattered copy of Waverley? In 
such company a man is superior to 
fate, and may laugh at the weather. 
And if a thunderstorm should ever 
keep the reader housed in the valley 
of the Aar, at Reichenbach, let him 
know that there is to be found in 
the dining-room book-case, beside 
many other works of interest, a 
German version of the letters of 
that true English gentleman, Sir 
Charles Grandison, and of the Hon- 
ourable Miss Harriet Byron. Get far 
into it while the rain sweeps down 
the hill-sides, and keep all the while 
at the bottom of your heart an 
assurance that the sun will shine 
bright to-morrow on the descending, 
rocket-like shoots of the falls, and 
the delicate azure of the Rosenlaui 
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ice-ficld. And Ict us all thank these 
novel-writers for the many pleasant 
hours they have given us, and for 
their preserving weather - bound 
travellers from a multitude of sins 
—grumbling, discontent, ill-temper, 
and (before dinner) determined mis- 
anthropy. 

To come to another point, you 
must now suppose the last entire 
paragraph a parenthesis, and sup- 
pose that, dusk having fallen, the 
cousins’ hands lie idle on their laps, 
and you have finished your reading 
aloud. In the conversation which 
immediately ensues you may learn 
something of the manner in which 
that important system of female 
ethics, and that transcendental female 
Philosophy of the Affections, with 
which we are all familiar, are de- 
veloped and brought to perfection. 
If the hero of your novel has only 
made himself miserable enough, 
and remained unflinchingly constant, 
from the middle of .the first volume 
till the naughty uncle is found dead 
over his ledger, and the will all 
right, in the last chapter but one, 
why, then he must have been a hero 
indeed. And when you, with a 
shadowy reminiscence of some ar- 
ticle in a recent Saturday Leview, 
insinuate the low doctrine that a 
man may have two sincere attach- 
ments at once, or at least in a single 
life-time, are you not peremptorily 
commanded ‘not to be horrible, 
and does not Fanny say to Anne not 
to mind Charley, for ‘she knows he 
does not believe half he says? And 
it is certainly trying to find yester- 
day evening’s conversation so well 
remembered, when you admitted 
there were some men whose first 
love is the love of all their lives, 
and philosophized at large on the 
subject in a much sounder strain, 
arguing (after De Quincey) that a 
succession of passiuncles exhausts 
the soil of the heart and impairs 
the capacity for genuine and pro- 
found emotion. But you will retract 
nothing, and maintain, against much 
opposition, the consistency of all 
that you have put forth. Till, 
finding yourself sentenced to sepa- 
ration for heresy from all cousinly 
communion during an indefinite 
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period of time, your contumacy 
gives way, and you profess a sincere 
desire for restoration, with a readi- 
ness to undergo any appointed 
penance after tea, whether it be listen- 
ing to Beethoven upon the sofa, or 
going on with the novel, or holding 
skeinsof Berlin wool on outstretched 
hands, while the soft yarn glides 
under and around and over, with 
a silent rhythm, or requires the ap- 
proach of dainty fingers and two 
serious eyes to release it from its 
deep entanglements. How refined 
is the casuistry of these _ little 
moralists—the subtle, angelical, sc- 
raphic little doctors! What eloquent 
pleaders they become when you 
arraign some favourite hero who 
loved not wisely, but too well! 
What charitable distinctions they 
discover! What store of recondite 
motives they suggest! How high 
a standard of morality they establish 
for uncles and hard-hearted guar- 
dians! Many of the thinkers of 
modern times have learned more of 
dialectic, of psychology, of ethics, 
from such conversations as these 
(this is literally true), than from all 
the Summa Theologia of Aquinas. 


“Seriously, we do want something 


to talk about, some personal themes 
not incentive of that sprightly 
malice (not to speak of the ‘ malig- 
nant truth or lie’) and that tell- 
tale gossip which leaves so bitter 
an after-taste on the lips of any 
kind or thoughtful person. It is 
not a pleasant thing to blush when 
we are alone. It is a very painful 
thing to long keenly and in vain 
to undo a moment's ill-work of the 
tongue, the shame and sorrow of 
idle words,—that hasty piece of in- 
justice, that repetition of what was 
intended to be uttered but once, 
that exaggeration indulged at the 
expense of truth and simplicity of 
mind, that sudden betrayal of the 
heart to an impulse of vanity, that 
unfortunate speech meant merely 
to fill a gap in conversation, but 
which wrung the nerves of some 
listener as sharply as if it had been 
purposely brutal. There is an 
awkwardness, and a painful ac- 
knowledgment of either intellectual 
indigence or want of mutual sym- 
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pathy, when we discuss the weather 
three times on the same evening. 
But two novel-readers who have 
not yet grown old, and have there- 
fore life enough to dispense some of 
it on imaginary creations,—these 
happy talkers have always subjects 
of conversation, rich with human 
interest, and opening constant op- 
portunities for an interchange of 
opinions on the philosophy and the 
casuistry of life. Such themes did 
Wordsworth love best, and if the 
dearest were— 


The gentle lady married to the Moor, 
And heavenly Una with her milk-white 
lamb, 


one who knew him well has told us 
that the poet could be happy in 
less divine company than Shak- 
speare’s, and in a less ethereal world 
than Fairyland, loved Fielding well, 
and doubtless included in his per- 
sonal themes some which we surely 
have not forgotten—the Adventures 
of Partridge, and Tom Jones, and 
-arson Adams, and Sophia Western, 
and the Squire, and Amelia, and 
Captain Booth. How many friends 
these novelists have given us whose 
doings and sayings we may plea- 
santly remind one another of, ap- 
plaud, and censure, and laugh over, 
and grow tender to think of, even 
when the book has lain dusty on 
our shelves for months and months. 
Once had rather lose sight of a good 
many of one’s acquaintance than of 
that homely Wakefield family. One 
had rather have a good many doors 
closed on one than the door of that 
hospitable little vicarage. Every 
reom of it we know,—we have seen 
the mantelpiece with the epitaph 
over itof the monogamist’s only wife; 
the walls adorned with pictures of 
Sophy’s and Livy’s own designing ; 
the bed ‘those boys’ that got a 
lump of sugar each gave up to Mr. 
3urchell; and the closet where 
Deborah kept her gooseberry wine. 
Nor should we like to forget the 
Dominie Sampson, nor Jeanie Deans, 
nor Colonel Newcombe, nor old 
Dob, nor Mark Tapley, nor Mrs. 
Gamp. <A goodly company! Are 
you over-grave? Here are merry 
people for you. Would you be 
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quiet? Keep away the terrible folk 
who visit your sick room in ob- 
streperous boots, sit upon your bed- 
clothes, exhort you to cheer up, and 
maintain that you require to be 
roused; and call some of these 
gentle, tender peopie—Ruth Pinch 
if you will, or Mrs. Pendennis, to 
sit by you, and tell you about Tom, 
or darling Arthur. And you may 
talk freely of them all. These 
patient shadows do not readily take 
offence. ‘The most litigious of them 
will never bring you before a jury 
for slander. Here is a brave world, 
where you may walk about, and 
take your pleasure, and see life. 
The small and the great are here, 
kings and counsellors of the earth, 
and crossing-sweepers, and beggar- 
maids. And you understand them 
so thoroughly. Shadows!—they are 
as real to us as most men and 
women,—infinitely more real than 
many of the unknown creatures 
whose smooth clothes and smooth 
faces we see perhaps every day of 
the year, never getting at the hearts 
of them; or those persons whom we 
might understand were we a little 
less eager to classify them, had we 
not made such complete and con- 
sistent characters for them, on the 
leading-passion or some such theory, 
in our own dramatic imaginations. 
And here we may take notice of a 
gain, perhaps the greatest gain, we 
an hope to derive from a novel. 
This dramatizing imagination of 
ours has its uses. Nay, without it 
life could not be a spiritual thing 
at all. Stimulated by love, and 
reacting upon love, it is the very 
soul of sympathy. It is the inter- 
preter of man to man. Every action 
of our fellows is for us ixnbuman, 
merely mechanical, until we have 
ourselves put a soul behind it, until 
indeed we have played the drama- 
tist, and become for a moment the 
man before us: and every action of 
ours is for others, until they have 
done the like, inhuman and me- 
chanical. Uninterpreted by this 
wise, imaginative sympathy, our 
alms-deed is only so many pence, 
and a motion of the muscles of the 
face ; interpreted, that motion stands 
for all the yearning with which our 
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heart cries, though our lips are 
silent, ‘O my brother, O my poor 
sister, I love, I pity you” This isa 
vase in which no one could be dull 
enough to miss the meaning of man 
to man. But in the multitude of 
cases, subtler than this, the habit of 
ready, faithful, and charitable inter- 
preting of man and woman by fellow- 
man and woman has been, we must 
believe, too feebly exercised. Surely 
were it otherwise there would be 
more of tenderness, more of thought- 
ful kindness, more of mutual for- 
bearance, more of charity; and less 
of hardness, less of ineffective good- 
will, less of mutual interference, 
less of censoriousness. With some 
happy souls, indeed, this interpre- 
tation is a native power; they are 
the geniuses in social life or in 
literature, diffusing without an 
effort happiness and light; but with 
most of us it is in great part a habit 
to be patiently acquired. And just 
in proportion as it exists does life 
become a divine and spiritual thing, 
material facts becoming more and 
more the symbols of mental, till 
often, with two souls that have been 
loving students of one another, the 
mere ‘touch of hand, or turn of 
head, is the perfectest seal and 
declaration of an inward covenant 
which language is too pure a work 
of thought to express. Now we 
may consider this sympathy which 
we so much want to get, as made 
up of a wise imagination, love, self- 
knowledge, and experience. For 
love it is which gives us first the 
will, and then imagination gives us 
power and insight, and experience 
and reflection give us the empirical 
laws of this interpretation by sym- 
pathy. Goodwill alone, is not suf- 
ficient ; it yearns and is powerless. 
There is, indeed, something very 
touching, we have all felt it, in love 
that strives to sympathise though 
it can understand but little (as in 
the devotion of a lower human in- 
telligence to one it recognizes as 
higher, or even in the sad, mute 
eyes of a dog, conscious of his 
master’s distress); but this love 
invariably weakens and breaks us 
down, instead of sustaining us. 
The ‘understanding heart’ is so 
3E2 
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much better than the heart. Yet 
even this we too seldom find. For 
how very much of selfishness, and 
pride, and the blindness of pride, 
and the disease of superficial curi- 
osity, is required to account for the 
amazing equanimity with which so 
many men endure all the sorrows 
of their acquaintance, and of the 
world at large! But with their 
imaginations stifled under the pres- 
sure of over-much worldly work, 
unwatered by the dew which falls 
upon the heart in an hour of leisure 
and of peace, or, it may be, made 
gross by indulgence in things sen- 
sual, how can we hope that the 
unseen, the future, or the remote, 
will possess any reality to the minds 
of men? Before men can sym- 
pathize, they must be given the 
power, and acquire the perceptions 
of sight. 

But what has. all this to do 
with novels? Much, indeed; for 
our novelist (but he must be a 
thorougly good one) will help us 
here, inasmuch as he will afford 
culture to that dramatizing imagin- 
ation spoken of above, inasmuch 
as he will lead us to self-knowledge, 
and will give us, in a form most 
interesting and impressive, the re- 
cord of his own reflections and 
observations concerning mental con- 
ditions, how they express themselves, 
and how they are commonly mis- 
understood. And it ought not to be 
forgotten that, but for this mode of 
utterance, many voices from which 
we have learned much, should have 
remained for ever silent; many 
lives should have passed out of the 
world comparatively unutilised. 
That nature, full of noble reserve 
and true womanliness (we can ac- 
knowledge so much now) which 
gave birth to Villette and June Eyre, 
in what form but that of fictitious 
narrative could ¢ have declared 
itself? When Charlotte Bronté 
wrote in verse, she was scarcely a 
poet. She would have shrunk, per- 
haps too violently, from the anguish 
and exposure of an autobiography. 
Sut for that branch of literature to 
which, even in her childish years 
(so clear was the true tendency), 
she instinctively turned, a soul 
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like hers, endowed with quite unique 
gifts, and possessing so rich though 
sorrowful an experience, could never 
have made us partakers of its wealth, 
could never even have fully realized 
that wealth for itself. Those wild 
lights, intense in their joyousness 
and in their sadness, like the lights 
that we have seen sometimes pass 
over a troubled sea on a stormy day 
in June, could never have gleamed 
forth for us; we should have known 
somewhat less than we do know of 
the secrets of self-conflict, the life in 
solitude, and the mysterious affini- 
ties which guide the elections of the 
heart. 

The novelist who would afford 
much culture in sympathy must, 
we have said, be a thoroughly good 
one; for the automaton-manufac- 
turer does not teach much about 
physiology, and those moral auto- 
matons, called men and women in 
the story-books, are alike deficient 
of heart and brain and bowels, and 
execute their simple movements by 
aid of a few powerful springs in 
them, called motives and leading- 
passions, in a way altogether violent 
and mechanical. These are easy 
things to understand; but human 
beings are truly very hard things to 
understand, and are never to be quite 
made out. And yet, as Mr. Carlyle 
has taught us, there is no book so 
inept that it may not bring a lesson 
to somebody. Therefore, let these 
clothes-horse, speech-making heroes 
and heroines remain; they may be 
complex enough to give some reader 
anew hint regarding the constituents 
of character, among many simple 
folk there is so exceedingly rude a 
psychology, so exceedingly blank a 
chart of human nature. But it is 
not well that half-a-dozen principles 
of action should be resorted to as 
sufficiently explaining all the doings 
of men for the threescore years and 
ten. ‘The consequence is strikingly 
evil; many an innocent look is in- 
terpreted as pride—how else could 
it be accounted for? many an inno- 
cent saying as malice ; characters are 
made out too readily, many natural 
varieties are regarded as monstrous 
growths, apparent inconsistencies of 
conduct are multiplied, and a false 
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proportion is established between 
the recognized classes of emotions. 
How much too large a place, for 
instance, is allotted, in most rural 
parishes with which we are ac- 
quainted, to the truly important, 
yet, truly, not all-important, emotion 
of love; while in the very same 
place this ‘ being in love’ is under- 
stood to comprehend only a few of 
its least highly organized, and often 
most vulgar forms, popularly known 
as ‘ setting-her-cap-at-him,’ ‘ being- 
soft-on,’ and ‘ desperately-smitten,’ 
instead of including at least the three 
hundred and fifty-four distinct 
species, which the Germans have 
enumerated and classified. From 
all which facts we deduce the con- 
clusion that valuable additions to 
the elements of bucolic mental 
science may be made by even the 
simple demoniac-seraphic school of 
fiction—by analysts less searching 
and less profound than George 
Eliot, by observers not half so sen- 
sitive, so painstaking, or so honest 
as Jane Austen. 

There are two different ways by 
which the novelist attains that truth 
which is necessary to render his 
work of value in the culture of 
sympathy, and the two writers just 
named may be taken to illustrate 
the difference. Not only are the 
ways in which truth is attained 
different, the truth itself, and the 
resulting culture, are different also. 
No English writers have been more 
earnest or successful realists in lite- 
rature than Jane Austen and George 
Eliot. Their books (to borrow the 
epithet Dr. Johnson applied to 
Reynolds) are amongst the most 
‘invulnerable’ books we read. They 
have a sacred respect for truth, and 
will not be seduced from their calm 
self-possession to gain a dishonest 
effect, or make an unsound, telling 
point. A false touch would pain 
them (Jane Austen’s sensibilities 
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would suffer more, and George 
Eliot’s conscience) though no one 
were to detect it but themselves. 
That sense of responsibility broods 
upon them, ‘ whicn led the Greek to 
be as diligent in working out that 
part of the statue which would be 
hidden by the wall of the temple, as 
that part which would be exposed 
to the eye, “ because the gods would 
look upon them both.”’ They love 
their work, and therefore finish 
the details in an untiring way. 
They are free from the impatience 
and anxiety to shine, which possess 
the merely clever artist. They are 
great artists, and are therefore calm, 
sincere, never unscrupulously bril- 
liant. But these writers work after 
different methods, and the difference 
is one of much importance, and of 
wide application. Jane Austen is 
pre-eminently the novelist who at- 
tains by observation; George Eliot 
pre-eminently the novelist who at- 
tains by meditation. It must not, 
of course, be supposed that either 
possesses the one power to the ex- 
clusion of the other. Jane Austen’s 
quick, clear, and faultless reading 
off of whatever she had heard and 
seen into its mental equvalent, was 
not acquired without much previous 
reflection; yet even here it is notic- 
able the reflection was of a strictly 
observative kind, and not of that 
brooding kind which is allied to the 
creative imagination ; it was simply 
internal observation. In like man- 
ner George Eliot is no mere self- 
analyst or self-evolver. She is an 
observer of wide range and exqui- 
site delicacy, with an eye for some 
things Jane Austen never saw, or 
saw but dimly—the eddying flow of 
pleasant streams, the outlines and 
colouring of trees, the light forms 
and wayward caprices of clouds in 
spring, and many other such things ; 
and, lastly, little children, both the 
angelical and the froward.* And 


* Is it possible that Miss Austen did see these things, and yet for some reason was silent 
about them? ‘And if so, can we offer any conjecture as to what the reason may have 


been ? 


In Mansfield Park ocewrs the following passage :—‘ Their road was through a 


pleasant country ; and Fanny, whose rides had never been extensive, was soon beyond her 
knowledge, and was very happy in observing all that was new, and admiring all that was 
pretty. . . . In observing the appearance of the country, the bearings of the roads, the 
difierence of soil, the state of the harvest, the cottages, the cattle, the children, she 
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here it is worth noticing, by the 
way, the strange circumstance that 
a Woman so amiable as Miss Austen 
should nowhere throughout her 
writings have shown a loving sym- 
pathy with children ; they are rarely 
more than glanced at from a grown- 
up, comparatively uninterested point 
of view; they are troublesome little 
bodies of whom, as a general rule, 
the less we see the better; they are 
introduced in order that a gleam 
may be thrown upon the character 
of mother, or aunt, or friend, or 
visitor, from a new point of reflec- 
tion; their own little lives are left 
unconsidered ; there is no Eppie, no 
Totty Poyser, no Maggie or Tom 
Tulliver. The truth probably is 
that Miss Austen’s own was a very 
ordinary childhood, and not one 
likely to attract the study of her 
mature mind ; her powers were of a 
kind perhaps not usually much de- 
veloped in early life; but however 
this may be, they were not such as 
would have made an _ interesting 
childhood, since the gains they 
brought would not have deposited 
themselves in the past, but be 
carried on to form a part of adult 
thought and feeling. 

But, returning to the main sub- 
ject, it is unquestionable that what- 
ever points in common there are 
between these two great novelists, 
the difference is organic, and strongly 
marked. When Jane Austen re- 
flects, she is moved to it upon the 
impulse or occasion of what she has 
observed. George Eliot meditates 
because she cannot choose but search 
into that wonderful nature of hers, 
and, searching, she finds that she 
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contains within herself a wonderful 
world of menand women. Under the 
guidance of that inner light (with 
many a prudens interrogatio which is 
dimidium scientice) she looks abroad, 
observes, verifies all, and adds what- 
ever sight can add to thought. In 
a word, Jane Austen seeks in her- 
self the interpretation of the world. 
George Eliot finds in the world the 
interpretation and evolution of her- 
self. Lord Macaulay has ranked 
Jane Austen amongst the writers 
who approach, in their presentation 
of character, nearest Shakspeare. 
And if we determine her position 
by the truth, sincerity, and perfec- 
tion of her workmanship, this 
judgment is just. But her mind 
and manner of work were not 
Shakspearian. It is the great 
novelist of our own day who has 
wrought in Shakspeare’s manner to 
the extent of a nature not universal 
like his, yet large and sympathetic. 

And now observe the difference 
in the results obtained by these 
two modes of work. If Jane 
Austen’s workmanship is Shak- 
spearian, it is so in its thorough- 
ness, delicacy, and perfection, not 
in its range and comprehensiveness. 
It is simply impossible that the 
range of an observer should be 
Shakspearian. Shakspeare himself 
did not find, and could not have 
found, his men and women in the 
narrow world of Stratford or London 
life. He found them in the great 
world of his own soul. Shakspeare 
did not sce but was Hamlet and 
Othello, Falstaff, and Jaques. Who 
so regal as Shakspeare’s kings? 
Were they compounded, think you, 


found entertainment that could only have been heightened by having Edmund to speak to 


of what she felt. . 


. - Miss Crawford had none of Fanny’s delicacy of tastes, of mind, of 


feeling ; she saw nature, inanimate nature, with little observation ; her attention was all for 
men and women; her talents for the light and lively,’ 


Was Miss Austen’s attention, then, not all for men and women ? 


From her earliest, 


though last published work, Northanger Abbey, we learn how she started in literature in 
open antagonism to the romantic school of fiction; how her tendencies were deliberately 
set in opposition to that school. Is it possible that she might have said more about this 
* inanimate nature’ if Mrs, Radcliffe had not said so much? All we can certainly affirm 
is, that if Miss Austen saw the external world, she saw it in the way of active observation, 
not in that effortless way in which the poetical spirits see, to whom the perception comes 
whole and unsought, and, if analysed at all, is analysed for the most part unconsciously, 
by the leadings of the sensations and sentiments which suffuse and mingle with it. She 
would have agreed with Matthew in thinking William somewhat of an idler, while he sat 
that morning, on the old grey stone, by Esthwaite lake. 
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from observations of a paltry James ? 
The modern writer who is com- 
monly supposed to have possessed 
the most of Shakspeare’s spirit has 
fortunately made us acquainted 
with his method of working in an 
explicit declaration. ‘ Knowledge of 
the world,’ said Goethe to Ecker- 
mann, ‘is inborn with the genuine 
poet, and he needs not much ex- 
perience or varied observation to 
represent ;it.. I wrote Goetz von 
Berlichingen as a young man of 
two-and-twenty, and was astonished 
ten years after at the truth of my 
delineation.’ But Goethe was not 
subjective? True, if you mean 
that his writings are impersonal, 
but most false if you mean to imply 
that he was not profoundly intro- 
spective. 

Not only, however, is the original 
store of characters at the command 
of the mere observer’ very limited, 
the development of these few cha- 
racters is limited also. Not only 
would Shakspeare probably never 
have found an Othello in Fleet- 
street or Eastcheap,—even had he 
been so fortunate, it is not likely 
that the Moor would appear to him 
otherwise than as the high-spirited, 
gracious gentleman he would be to 
strangers. But as things were, no 
secret of his heart or life was hidden 
from the poet, who followed him 
unseen, and was freer of every 
house in the wave-wed city, whether 
merchant’s, or Moor’s, or senator’s, 
than the Duke himself or any 
magnifico. Far otherwise is it with 
the admirable authoress of Alunsficld 
Park and Lmma. First, her whole 
field of study lies in a single level 
of English society, and everything 
beside, in the heaven above and in 
the earth beneath, is viewed from 
that level. Humble life does not 
exist for her in itself, with its own 
joys and sorows; it exists only in 
relation to the people of the Park or 
the Hall. She accepts as adequate 
the dictionary’s logical definition of 
servant—* One who serves, whether 
male or female—correlative of 
master, mistress, or employer.’ The 
same scenery appears for all the 
dramas, and there is little shifting 
of it during each piece. It is always, 
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‘Scene, a gentleman's residence in 
the country, or his house in Bath or 
London,’ with that memorable ex- 
ception when the curtain rises to 
place us among the Prices of 
Southampton. These are exquisite 
pictures—not photographs, because 
no work of actinism and collodion 
is illuminated with the light of 
artistic consciousness which illu- 
minates these, nor is pervaded by 
that subtle charm which, bringing 
all the soul into the face, renders 
one of those delicate miniatures of 
our beautiful mothers or grand- 
mothers in youth, a far truer like- 
ness than any of the grim, slaty 
faces which stare at one another in 
our modern albums. But, secondly, 
the development of character in 
Miss Austen’s novels is not broad. 
The baronet, the oflicer, the lawyer, 
the rector, the rector’s wife, and all 
the young ladies, get through life, 
as most people do, in a very quict 
way, between visits, drives, dances, 
dinners, ‘explorings, private thea- 
tricals, and an occasional elopement. 
There is no deep passion stirred, no 
lofty purpose embraced, the man- 
date of a higher than prudential 
wisdom (there is no occasion for it), 
no moment of rapturous self-devo- 
tion, no ‘struggle against terrible 
temptation, no sound of the bitter 
cry (which, God knows, is often 
simple truth), ‘ All thy waves and 
thy billows are gone over me.’ The 
essentially solitary motions of the 
soul are left quite unexpressed. 
Those passages of life which are not 
rich in social incidents, though they 
may be rich in spiritual progress or 
decline, are not detailed. Solitude, 
with Miss Austen, means usually 
retiring from society to one’s bed- 
room or elsewhere, and thinking 
about it. A strong mind, a sweet 
temper, and a high sense of duty 
may be developed without the life 
in solitude; but hardly a spiritual 
nature. And in Jane Austen’s 
heroines we find all the former in a 
remarkable degree; but the latter 
we do not so much directly perceive, 
as infer from the grace and harmony 
of the character in its social move- 
ments, impressing us with the sense 
of a completencss, orderliness, and 
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even balance in the powers of the 
soul—the Platonic dikaiosune— 
which could not exist if any of the 
more important of them were absent 
or depressed. From Anne Elliot 
we learn much; but with all her 
weakness (the weakness of a nature 
full of unappropriated strength) we 
receive a more momentous spiritual 
impulse from Maggie Tulliver ; not 
simply because the elements of her 
character were more massive, and of 
more regal power, but because we 
are brought immediately into con- 
tact with those elements which are 
especially life-giving, those which 
are most fully charged with the 
electric energy of the soul. And 
who will estimate lives by their ap- 
parent success or failure? Maggie’s 
life was a failure, precisely because 
the forces in her nature were all so 
strong, her rich sensuousness, her 
profound emotions, her intense 
spiritual cravings. They were in 
conflict, not in harmony, it is true, 
and hence the weakness and the 
sorrow. But Dorlcote Mill and St. 
Oggs were not the best places, nor 
Thomas & Kempis and a very 
materialistic brother (a mere moral- 
ist) the’ most favourable persons for 
inducing the harmonious develop- 
ment of faculties like hers. In the 
writings of Jane Austen there is 
earnest and faultless realism, and 
the masterful quiet of conscious 
power; but there are in life higher 
realities than those she has con- 
sidered, and they can be attained 
only by a different method. 


~~ And now let us see how these 


two kinds of novels afford different 
kinds of culture to the reader. No 
one, with any openness of spirit, 
can read Jane Austen’s novels with- 
out insensibly receiving the power, 
more or less, of sympathetic inter- 
pretation in the ordinary intercourse 
of social life. The instruction thus 
afforded is as if we were taken into 
the very places and company re- 
presented, and saw unfolded the 
inner meaning of all the natural 
and conventional symbolism before 
us. We are made thoughtfuller by 
this and tenderer; wiser, too, for 
we learn much about petty vanity 
and petty malice. We learn to de- 
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tect much latent self-flattery in the 
conversation of ourselves and of 
those around us. We come to dis- 
criminate the various social intona- 
tions (written or spoken) which, as 
in monosyllabic languages, deter- 
mine the various significances of 
sounds that have no appreciable 
difference to the uneducated ear. 
We are taught to recognize the 
piece of shy love, or lurking selfish- 
ness, or delicate deceit, by a single 
twinkle in the sunlight, before it is 
aware of itself and retreats; and we 
thus gain in power, becoming mas- 
ters of the situation. And we learn 
also a great deal about the little 
daily cares and anxieties and de- 
sires of others; we learn to under- 
stand their nature, and rightly to 
anticipate, divine, and make allow- 
ance for them. But George Eliot, 
not neglecting this, though doing 
it less thoroughly, teaches us higher 
things with the same truth. She 
too makes us wiser and tenderer— 
wiser and tenderer by showing us 
the entire history of certain won- 
derful human souls, making them 
declare themselves even when they 
are most alone, and making us 
accept and understand them even 
when they are taken in the toils of 
calamity or of sin. ‘I sedulously 


~disciplined my mind, wrote Spi-~ 


noza, ‘neither to laugh at, nor 
bewail, nor detest the actions of 
men; but to understand them.’ In 
the same spirit has George Eliot 
thought and written. And with 
her, the result of understanding 
men, notwithstanding all their 
poverty of intellect, and all their 
feebleness of will, as it must ever 
be, is love. A poor, diseased, dim- 
eyed, miserly Silas Marner even has 
sight in his eyes and room on his 
breast for the golden curls of Eppie, 
and may be called father by his 
adopted child. 

In the literature of power (to 
use the happy terminology of De 
Quincey), the novel ranks next 
after the poem. It is, in both, the 
high function of genius to repossess 
with life and force those great prac- 
tical truths which, from their very 
familiarity and universal recogni- 
tion, have become inoperative in 
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the soul.* And here we must ac- 
knowledge a certain deficiency in 
the writings of Jane Austen. The 
truths she teaches are not the great 
elementary principles of existence ; 
they are rather what Bacon would 
call the axiomata media of living 
wisely. As a moralist she is not 
profounder than Addison, though 
on the same level she makes subtler 
and more original discoveries. She 
does not enter that region where 
discoveries are impossible, because 
it is deep within us, and ‘as old as 
human reason,’ because the laws 
which operate there are few, well- 
known, and of import in every time 
and place. Jane Austen does not 
attempt to revive in us a sense of 
the strength that comes by self- 
renunciation, of the moral operancy 
of suffering, of the indestructible 
causative power existing in every 
deed done, of the truth of that 
which Coleridge has called the first 
axiom of human prudence—‘ that 
there is a wisdom higher than pru- 
dence itself’ But perhaps these 
grave principles cannot be effec- 
tively or suitably taught in a work 
of fiction? The answer will be 
found in the works of that writer 
whom we have been comparing 
with Jane Austen, in which such 
principles as these control the 
movement of the narrative, and 
form the means of its evolution. 
And yet these are no novels-of- 
purpose, no temperance prize-tales, 
no apologues whose moral is the 
blessedness of the man that feareth 
the rubrics, or the joy that comes 
upon a parish (and especially upon 
one young female parishioner) from 
the presence of an evangelical cu- 
rate. We know those novels-of- 
purpose at a glance; we are indig- 
nant with the man who would 
entice us into listening to his homily 
under pretence of amusing us; we 
see the sulphur in that treacle, pah! 
and will none of it. We have begun 
to doubt the reality of those stories 
that wind finely up with the ortho- 
dox piece of — justice, and 
much more to doubt the soundness 
of their ethical tendency. We do 
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not think such teaching very in- 
teresting or very noble. We know 
the end beforehand. Naughty 
Harry will infallibly be torn by the 
lion, and the amiable brother will 
feast on cakes and apples. The 
boy who eats his neighbour’s fruit 
is predestinated to the stomach- 
ache, which, present or prospective, 
in a severer or a slighter form, is a 
notable agent in the regeneration of 
the soul. We will not have lives 
manufactured to order. But some- 
times it happens that a real life 
does speak audibly to some one, 
whispering, it may be, words of 
comfort and of joy, or uttering, it 
may be, terrible warning and de- 
nouncement; and will have its 
whole tale told; nothing suppressed 
because it might startle the con- 
ventions and proprieties and pru- 
deries; will have the entire life, 
the light and the dark of it painted 
—the weakness, the iron conse- 
quence, the bitter sorrow, and then 
—no more than this, no explana- 
tory sermons, ‘ He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear.” Such teaching 
is great, and often sad, but always 
sound, and always has some hope 
in it, because it is the teaching of 
truth and nature, and of a world 
which, after all, is not the devil’s, 
but God’s. 

There remains another of the 
more important uses of fiction to 
notice, with which this paper may 
conclude. And here Mr. Mill has 


spoken so wisely and yet so warmly, 


that we may well be silent. ‘'The 
time was, (Mr. Mill wrote these 
words in 1838) ‘ when it was thought 
that the best and most appropriate 
office of fictitious narrative was to 
awaken high aspirations, by the 
representation in interesting circum- 
stances, of characters conformable 
indeed to human nature, but whose 
actions and sentiments were of a 
more generous and loftier cast than 
are ordinarily to be met with by 
everybody in every-day life. But 
now-a-days nature and probability 
are thought to be violated if there 
be shown to the reader, in the per- 
sonages with whom he is called 
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upon to sympathize, characters on 
a larger scale than himself or than 
the persons he is accustomed to 
meet at a dinner ora quadrille party. 
Yet, from such representations, 
familiar from early youth, have not 
only the noblest minds in modern 
Europe derived much of what made 
them noble, but even the commoner 
spirits what made them understand 
and respond to nobleness. And ¢his 
is education. It would be well if 
the more narrow-minded portion 
both of the religious and of the 
scientific education-mongers would 
consider whether the books which 
they are banishing from the hands 
of youth were not instruments of 
national education to the full as 
powerful as the catalogues of phy- 
sical facts and theological dogmas 
which they have substituted,—as 
if science and religion were to be 
taught not by imbuing the mind 
with their spirit, but by cramming 
the memory with summaries of their 
conclusions. Not what a boy or 
girl can repeat by rote, but what 
they have learnt to love and admire, 
is what forms their character. The 
chivairous spirit has almost dis- 
appeared from books of education ; 
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the popular novels of the day teach 
nothing but (what is already too 
soon learnt from actual life) lessons 
of worldliness, with at most the 
huckstering virtues which conduce 
to getting on in the world; and for 
the first time perhaps in history, 
the youth of botli sexes of the edu- 
cated classes are universally growing 
up unromantic. What will come 
in mature age from such a youth 
the world has not yet had time to 
see. But the world may rely upon 
it that catechisms, whether Pinnock’s 
or the Church of England’s, will 
be found a poor substitute for those 
old romances, whether of chivalry 
or of faéry, which if they did not 
give a true picture of actual life, 
did not give a false one, since they 
did not profess to give any, but 
(what was much better) filled the 
youthful imagination with pictures of 
heroic men, and of what dre at least 
as much wanted, heroic women.”* 

To combine the presentation of 
an ideal—a true and noble ideal— 
with the culture of sympathy should 
be the aim of the writer of fiction 
who desires that his work should be 
the highest of its kind. And to do 
this is possible. 

DECEM. 





* Dissertations and Discussions, vol. i-—* A Prophecy.’ 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A FIRST FRIENDSHIY.’ 


CHAPTER LXI. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 


h EAN WHILE, whilst other folks 
Vi worked out their destinies, and 
took the share of fortune, good or 
evil, that befell them, how went the 
world with our hero? Looked at 
from such point of view as Mrs. 
Flue’s first floor afforded, Life did not 
wear a very brilliant or joyous aspect 
for him, in sooth. Like the visible 
and material prospect of bricks 
and mortar that lay before his win- 
dows, it had a somewhat dingy and 
begrimed air—seemed a doubtful 
sort of blessing, at best. There had 
been moments when, even in these 
precincts, Life had seemed worth the 
haying,— when it still seemed possi- 
ble to turn it to brave account—to 
wrest from it advantage, and compel 
it to bright uses; moments when 
rainbow tints were flung upon the 
brown walls opposite, and hope was 
heard in the twitter of the sooty 
sparrows on the spouts. But those 
moments had been rarer of late, and 
latterly seemed to have ceased alto- 
gether. 

‘He could see it all now—the 
hopeless dreary future that stretched 
before him!’ he would ponder at 
times, as he sat by his solitary fire, 
correcting school exercises. ‘ He 
could see what it would all end in. 
Step by step he would sink in social 
grade, and even in his own estima- 
tion. He would grow into the 
common vulgar pedagogue in time 
—become the tyrant of small boys, 
perhaps, like his predecessor Mr. 
Thwacker— and get into the out- 
at-elbows, gin-drinking condition. 
Such declensions were not impos- 
sible. Better men than he had 
sunk, as life advanced, into depths 
they would have deemed impossible 
in youth. Could any one have 
made him believe, two years back, 
that he would have got even thus 
far on the downward road ?” 

These moods were not uncommon 
now. Day by day,a deeper gloom 
seemed settling down over his life. 


He had been nearly twelve months 
alone at Meggett’s Gardens, shut 
out from all companionship, all 
sympathy such as he cared for. 
He seldom saw even his cousin 
Gabrielle. Those restrictions that 
were laid upon her moyements at 
Patmos House prevented her 
coming to see him. No one looked 
in upon him to give him a cheerful 
word or greeting. His solitude was 
brightened by no friendly faces. 
His days were spent in teaching ; 
his leisure hours in writing. 

It was a lonely, cheerless life, 
with few compensations. Even 
those visits to Tudor Lodge, that 
promised to be such bright breaks 
in the monotonous weeks, did not 
bring him the unmixed pleasure he 
had anticipated. It was true that 
they were still the happiest seasons 
he knew; that the sight of Mary 
Sherlock, ever bright and busy, 
was balm to his eyes; that her in- 
dustry and self-reliance inspired 
him with courage, and a determina- 
tion to work ina like spirit. But 
yet (he could not quite define it) he 
felt somehow disappointed in Miss 
Sherlock. He hardly knew what 
grievance he had against her, but 
he felt sensible of a coolness and 
general indifference in her de- 
meanour, that he thought hardly 
friendly. That she was agreeable 
enough whenever they met in the 
discharge of their respective duties 
was undeniable. She had always a 
pleasant word to offer, even a smile 
or a jest, when anything arose in 
the lessons to provoke the same. 
But she never went beyond—never 
seemed to care to hold any conver- 
sation with him. She had certainly 
stayed a few moments in the room 
one day, to tell him that old Mrs. 
Rucks had died whilst she was at 
home, and had given him one or 
two other items of Skegsthorpe 
news; but that was immediately 
after her return from Lincolnshire, 
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when she could hardly have done 
otherwise. 

It was Miss MacCoriander, not 
Miss Sherlock, who always made 
him feel welcome at Tudor Lodge. 
With that good old lady he was 
already a favourite. It was she 
who saw after the bright fire and 
the glass of Madeira on cold days, 
and who made those pleasant in 
quiries about damp overcoats and 
boots, on wet ones. 

‘Miss Sherlock evidently does 
not like my coming here, but is too 
kind to show it—that’s about it, I 
suppose,’ Gilbert would say to him- 
self one day. Butthen, the next, she 
would meet him with such a natu- 
ral, pleasant greeting, and display 
such earnest interest in his pupils’ 
work, that he would feel sure that, 
indifferent as Miss Sherlock might 
be about his presence there, about 
himself and his troubles altogether, 
his visits were not actually ob- 
noxious to her. 

‘Ah, well!’ Gilbert would think 
within himself, ‘I suppose she is 
like the rest of the world: she 
admires prosperity, and she cannot 
easily realise a broken life like 
mine.’ 


Miss Sherlock’s correspondence 
with her friend Gabrielle might have 
told another tale as to her power of 
realising other people’s troubles, per- 


haps. 
there. 

Whenever these, or similar 
thoughts, distressed Gilbert, he 
threw himself into his work with 
renewed ardour. He did not often 
waste time in sentimental brood- 
ings over his own sorrows, but 
stuck to work bravely and per- 
sistently. Many atime the neigh- 
bours beheld his candle burning at 
untimely hours, and more than 
once daybreak had surprised him at 
his desk. But this high-pressure, 
feverish state of things could not 
be long sustained. Mrs. Flue shook 
her head and sighed, as she beheld 
her lodger’s wan face of a morning. 

His head ached terribly at times, 
and sudden dizzinesses had scized 
him in the street before now. But 
with that indifference to bodily 
fatigue, peculiar to young and 
vigorous natures, he disregarded 


But that is neither here nor 
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the warnings, and spurned the idea 
of succumbing to mere corporeal 
ailments. 

But oh the lassitude that fell 
upon him at times! The deadly 
torpor that crept over him as he 
sat at his desk, with nerveless hand 
and brain! 

‘I am afraid, do you know, that 
Mr. Rugge works too hard,’ said 
Miss MacCoriander, more than once, 
to Miss Sherlock, after that gentle- 
man had taken his departure. 
‘Have you noticed how ill he looks 
at times ?’ 

Yes, Mary had noticed it. But 
she seemed too much engrossed by 
the work she had in hand to give 
much attention to Mr. Rugge and 
his looks. Which Miss MacCori- 
ander thought rather unfeeling. 

He feels ill too. To-day going 
down to Tudor Lodge, every step 
he takes is pain to him. That iron 
band that circles his brow, sleeping 
and waking, presses with a heavier 
weight than usual. He has slept 
but little for the last few nights, 
and he walks along in a state that 
verges on somnambulism. He can 
see the thick November fog that 
fills the streets—can steer his way 
clear of carts and foot-passengers— 
knows where he is, in fact ; but yet 
the whole time he has the drawing- 
room at Skegsthorpe Rectory before 
his eyes, and the sound of one of 
Mendelssohn’s lieder in his ears. He 
had heard the air played again the 
other day at Tudor Lodge, and it 
has haunted him the last twelve 
hours with that terrible tyranny 
that music holds over us in certain 
moods. 

The lieder sings an accompani- 
ment to all his thoughts as he 
walks, and sets itself to every noise 
in the street—every footfall of the 
passers-by. The walk seems inter- 
minable to-day, with this heavy 
languor that is upon him. But at 
length he reaches the gates of 
Tudor Lodge. He is drawing near 
the house, when, suddenly he sees 
the great cedar on the lawn give a 
lurch, sway forwards, and strike a 
flash of fire through the air. The 
next moment he is leaning faint 
and giddy against a tree. Then he 
knows he is ill, and had _ better 
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return to town. But it passes— 
the faintness, as quickly as it came 
upon him, and after standing a few 
moments bareheaded in the cool air, 
he revives and enters the house to 
give his lesson. 

Never had the master worked so 
energetically as to-day—never given 
such an excellent and inspiriting 
lesson. He threw a halo round the 
Trojan hero and his comrades by his 
own mere enthusiasm; and, when 
he gets to the ‘ themes’ and the 
moralities, grows eloquent on ‘ true 
fortitude,’ and the strong will that 
triumphs over all difficulties. One 
would think, to hear him, that life’s 
obstacles vanished before these 
admirable qualities, like the Alpine 
ice-blocks under Hannibal’s vinegar 
(the illustration employed by one 
of the theme-writers), and that a 
man had only to lay in a stock 
thereof, to insure success in any 
walk of life. ‘Failure,’ in short, 


according to the philosophy of the 
teacher, was a word unknown in a 
wise man’s vocabulary. 

As Miss Sherlock listens to the 
strong commentaries Mr. Rugge is 


making on the text before him, and 
the glowing language in which he 
clothes his thoughts to-day, she 
wonders what this unusual anima- 
tion means. Are these philosophi- 
cal utterances spoken in good faith, 
or only in satire and bitter self- 
mockery ? She had expected to see 
him looking ill to-day, had intended 
finding an opportunity of inquiring 
after his health ere he went, for the 
last few times he had departed im- 
mediately after his lesson (at which 
she could find no fault, for she had 
set this example herself); but here 
he was, looking flushed and eager, 
and with no signs of fatigue. What 
had come to him? 

She was not left long to these 
speculations. The lessons con- 
cluded, and the class departed, they 
were left alone together. Mr. Rugge 
had some school papers to correct 
that were on the table before him. 
Mary sat at work near the window. 
The tick of the schoolroom ciock was 
the only sound for some minutes. 

‘ Vouloir cest pouvoir ? exclaimed 
Gilbert, ere long. ‘What false 
notions we give with these senten- 
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tious school aphorisms. We pre- 
pare some bitter disappointments for 
after-life, with our well-rounded 
phrases that bind all wisdom into 
the portable form of a proverb or 
a theme-heading. Will isn’t the 
all-powerful instrument we make it 
out to be. A man may work his 
fingers to the bone, his brain to 
softening, and yet have to lay down 
his arms in the end, and cry out 
that he is vanquished.’ 

‘Not often,’ said Mary, quietly, 
looking up with surprise at this 
outbreak. ‘Not often, I think. 
Energy and a good will generally 
see us out of the wood, if we only 
keep pushing on.’ 

‘Ay, but pushing on against 
what? Stone walls, against which 
we bruise ourselves in vain. Some 
men’s lives seem compassed with 
stone walls.’ 

‘Then let them take them down, 
stone by stone. Men have escaped 
from prisons with only patience 
and a crooked nail to help them, 
before now.’ 

‘Yes, yes. Prosperous people 
always believe in the all-sufficiency 
of energy. They think a strong 
will can turn aside the very thun- 
der-bolts of Jove. I don’t forget, 
Miss Sherlock, the good advice you 
gave me, once upon a time, though 
of course you do.’ He stopped, 
and then added, ‘Do you remember 
the Aurora Borealis, and how you 
tried to inspire me with wise reso- 
lutions, even then? I think you 
held that the “making up your 
mind” to a thing was all that was 
necessary for its accomplishment. 
A comfortable doctrine for sanguine 
people, but an impossible one for 
folks less hopefully constituted.’ 

‘Whatever I said then, I don’t 
think my later experience contra- 
dicts, said Mary, with a slight air 
of displeasure. ‘My prosperity, as 
you please to term it, has not been 
so great as to make me think too 
highly of my own energy or 
strength of will, nor does it blind 
me to the fact that our fortunes are 
by no means under our own control.’ 

She spoke warmly, for she felt 
that his words implied some cold- 
ness or self-sufficiency on her own 
part, which did not exist. 
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‘I know it. I know it, cried 
Gilbert, laying aside his pen, and 
rising up to go. ‘I know that you 
were wise and kind in whatever you 
then said—that you are always 
wise and kind in whatever you say 
—that your very goodness and 
sense must make the opposites to 
them in others seem intolerable. I 
beg your pardon, Miss Sherlock, if 
I have spoken rudely, but I believe 
1 am out of sorts, to-day, and I do 
get bearish with being so much 
alone. But—but the world has 
looked very dark to me of late—so 
dark, indeed, that I could fancy 
at times the sun forgets to rise.’ 

Did he speak in metaphor, or 
was there some such darkness 
around him as he spoke? For a 
moment his hand seemed to grope 
before him, and Mary thought he 
had suddenly turned pale and 
tottered as he walked. But he 
moved on towards the door, and 
the next minute it had closed be- 
hind him. 

For one hour Mary sat in the 
same place, with her hands upon 
her knee, and her gaze bent on the 
schoolroom fire. 

‘Tam afraid you are right, said 
she, to Miss MacCoriander, that 
night; ‘Mr. Rugge does seem very 
far from well.’ 


CHAPTER LXII. 
THE CLOUDS DESCEND. 


Out in the streets, the fog had 
thickened, and the November night 
was stretching its dark wings over 
the town. But the night that 
Gilbert carried with him in his own 
breast, superadded a deeper gloom 
than that of the elements. A 
strange silence seemed to reign 
around him as he walked along. 
The noises of the streets reached 
his ear in a dull mufiled way, and 
black folds of darkness seemed to 
hang around him and shut him out 
into a world apart. Those whom 
he passed by seemed to emerge 
noisclessly from these folds, and 
retreat into them again, like phan- 
toms in a dream. He knew it was 
mere fancy and sickness of brain, 
but he could no more throw off the 
feeling that he was alone and could 
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not be approached by human voice 
or human touch, than he could have 
thrown himself off the earth on 
which he trod. 

And all the time while he walked, 
the German /ieder sang plaintively 
in his ears, like a robin singing 
unseen in the heart of an autumn 
mist. And the sweet monotony set 
itself to all his distracted thoughts, 
as they roamed on from subject to 
subject, thus :— 

‘What was it she said? Take 
down the walls, stone by stone? 
Ay, the old preaching of patience— 
patience! Vain counsel! Fate 
was against him—had been against 
him in all the other circumstances 
of life—would be to the end. Not 
only in Greek dramas were men the 
sport of destiny. He had failed in 
all the hopes and ambitions of his 
life—-he should fail again now. 
This dream of fame and fortune 
through literature would end like 
all his other dreams.’ 

* * * *. 

‘How well she locked when she 
spoke to-night. What gleams of 
light shot from those brown eyes 
at times. And then the quiet, 
patient look there was in them when 
she had a dull pupil by her side. 
Oh, she was brave and good, and 
her life was turned to noblest uses. 
Well, it was good to have such a 
friend, far off as she held herself, 
and remote from him and all his 
sorrows. Though they touched her 
not now, perhaps the day would 
come when they would. If he fell 
ill, for instance, and died yonder in 
his lonely rooms (and this seemed 
like coming death, this dull torpor 
and this silence of the streets) she 
would come with Gabrielle, perhaps, 
and look upon his face, and feel a 
little sad.’ 

* * * * 

‘When would that air cease 
playing? When would this long, 
long walk be ended? The very 
road seemed lengthening backwards. 
Had he missed his way, and was 
this an open road bordered by 
lime-trees? Where had he got? 
Alas, he was back again in Miss 
Mac(oriander’s garden; and there, 
through the mist, struggled the 
outline of the cedar on the lawn. 
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But he must not approach the 
house, though a light yonder 
gleamed through the thick air. 
He must collect his thoughts, and 
summon up his flagging strength, 
and hasten home at once. He was 
cither losing his reason or very ill.’ 
os * at oF 
‘The strects again—with dim 
blurred streaks of gas upon the 
brown night, and men and women 
passing to and fro, within a hand’s 
length of him, though always sepa- 
rated from him by these strange 
folds of curtained darkness, always 
unapproachable by speech or touch.’ 
There, at the corner, stands a 
policeman, of whom he would fain 
ask his way; but he knows that his 
tongue will not do his bidding. 
Then an omnibus that he would 
hail, but it vanishes with a whirr 
of wings. And then endless shop- 
windows, and endless passers-by, 
and endless rows of lamps, and 
endless noise, and then great black 
gaps and silences. For everything 
is out of place and order, to-night, 
and the earth all staggering, and 
there are neither moon nor stars 
above, nor stable earth below, but 
a dreadful recling semblance of 
earth and sky; and whether this is 
Oxford-street, or the roaring sea, or 
the starry spheres, or Tophet, no 
man can tell. But it subsides a 
little—this ebbing, rushing flow of 
light and noise and moving beings, 
and he is carried on like a waif in 
a strong current, into more tranquil 
waters. Andso the light and noise 
and glare subside into a little street, 
and then into a shop-window, filled 
with pictures and newspapers, and 
then into a.dingy doorway and a 
dingy staircase, and, at last, into a 
little room, and, ‘ Oh, thank God! 
there is the bed, and rest, rest!’ 
But it is not rest that comes to 
him as he lies there through the 
long night, but rather, at first, utter 
and complete prostration. To which 
succeeds in time a reawakened 
activity of the brain, and all the 
thousand fancies of delirium. It 
begins with the striking of a clock, 
whose machinery seems part of his 
own brain. ‘hen he is teaching in 
the parlour below, and the dron- 
ing voices of the boys repeating 
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Latin verbs hum in his ears hour 
after hour; but neither masters nor 
pupils can break the spell of their 
task, nor release themselves from 
the fatal pages before them. He is 
entertaining a party of his friends 
at his old quarters in Green-street, 
and the room is filled with light 
and colour; but there is some 
terrible secret he is trying to hide 
from his guests, and his fear that 
he may betray it in his face or 
manner poisons all his enjoyments. 
He is walking upon a long, long 
road with a figure ever before him 
that he is wearily trying to come 
up with; but it recedes as he 
approaches, and though he knows 
that it is his father, and that a 
shout, or even a word from his own 
lips would cause him to turn and 
recognize him, he has not the power 
to utter asound. Then it is mere 
chaos and nightmare confusion, in 
which various events of his life are 
enacted over again, but always in 
Mrs. Flue’s parlour, and always 
without any sense of incongruity. 
And, at last, when the long night 
has endured for ages, the whole 
phantasmagoria settles down into 
the face of Jemima Jupp, staring 
at him from the foot of the bed 
with an air of stolid wonderment, 
and an inquiry on her lips as 
to whether ‘ it’s fits. He just ma- 
nages to murmur a request for a 
doctor, and instantly slips back 
again into night and chaos—from 
which henceforth there are only such 
brief emergencies as these :— 

A consciousness that the doctor 
is trying to extract some answer 
from him which he cannot give him. 
A vision of Mrs. Flue at the bed- 
foot with her apron to her eyes, 
and murmurs of ‘he'll never get 
through it, poor dear,’ followed by 
smothered sobs. Another vision of 
a sort of human magpie (which he 
believes somehow to be Jemima 
Jupp) constantly flapping about the 
room with a duster, or standing 
looking at him speculatively, with 
her head on one side, or holding out 
cups of tea and gruel, which of 
course he cannot take hold of, or 
make any use of whatever. A sen- 
sation of the said magpie (or Jemima 
Jupp, whichever it may be) trying 
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to foree something down his throat 
with a spoon, which he bites. And, 
lastly, an impression that the magpie 
falls asleep every night in the arm- 
chair by the fire, and snores there 
till morning, with a pocket-handker- 
chief over its face. Such are about 
the extent and the lucidity of the 
ideas that visit his sick brain. 

But there is a state beyond this, 
when all wandering fancies cease, 
and only a blank void remains. And 
then the doctor tells Mrs. Flue that 
‘if the gentleman has any friends 
who wish to see him again they had 
better be summoned without delay.’ 
Whereupon Mrs. Flue starts off 
immediately for Blackheath—her 
dress unhooked and her hair and 
mind alike in disorder. Reaching 
Patmos House, she finds that Mrs. 
Doomsley and family have gone to 
Brighton for a month, and that 
Miss Hurst ‘left us last Monday, 
after words .with her aunt’ — 
to quote the footman—‘and that 
where she has gone, nobody knows, 
though her letters is to be sent toa 
ladies’ school at Fulham.’ Which 
news takes poor Mrs. Flue quite 
aback. But, with the readiness of in- 
spiration, it flashes upon Mrs. Flue 
that to take the same course as the 
letters, and go to the school at Ful- 
ham, is the likeliest way of hearing 
tidings of Miss Hurst. But between 
the conception and execution of this 
bright idea, many difficulties inter- 
vene. The journey from Blackheath 
to Fulham involves the use of public 
conveyances on the river and the 
road; and the obstacles and confu- 
sion connected therewith (especially 
the steamboats) were such that at 
one time it seemed highly probable 
that Mrs. Flue would be taken to 
Harwich or Rotterdam instead of 
Fulham. The agonies that such an 
idea creates in Mrs. Flue’s mind are 
excruciating—heightened too by the 
reflection that ‘she has only three 
and sixpence in her pocket, and 
couldn’t speak French to save her 
life.’ But eventually she finds her- 
self, in a dishevelled and breathless 
state, at Tudor Lodge, about seven 
o'clock in the evening. 

It is Saturday night, and the 
week’s duties are ended. Miss 
Sherlock is sitting reading by the 
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fireside. She had come down into 
the sanctum to read; but she is 
leaning back in her chair with her 
head resting wearily on her hand, 
and her book closed upon her knee. 
Amongst other things that occupy 
her thoughts, she is wondering how 
it is Mr. Rugge has not been down 
to give his usual lesson to-day. The 
cause of his absence is too easy to 
divine, alas! He is ill and unable 
to come. Mary is half inclined to 
get her desk and write a note, when 
she is informed that ‘a person is 
waiting to see her in the hall on 
urgent business.’ Whereupon Mary 
goes out, and finds a bewildered- 
looking female in a draggled shawl, 
incoherent of speech, and on the 
verge of hysterics. 

‘Excuse me, madam, begins 
Mrs. Flue, with gasping breath 
and no regard to stops. ‘ Excuse 
me, madam, but it’s life and 
death or I wouldn't take the liberty, 
I assure you; but the doctor 
says it may end fatal in four-and- 
twenty hours, and not a friend or 
relative at hand, which Samuel and 
me cannot be considered as such, 
though willin’ to do all in our 
power. And, oh dear, to see him 
lying yonder, with fourteen leeches 
on his temples, white and speech- 
less as a sheet, is the heart-rending- 
est sight I ever beheld.’ Here Mrs. 
Flue is momentarily choked by her 
feelings, which she tries to smother 
in her shawl. ‘ And if you will put 
on your bonnet, miss, being his 
cousin, as I perceive by the likeness, 
I should say we may be in time, 
though the doctor gave him up at 
seven o'clock this morning, since 
which I’ve been a distracted crea- 
ture, searching for you, but unable 
to find.’ 

‘Is it Miss Hurst you wish to 
see?’ asked Mary, catching at this 
clue amidst the labyrinth of words. 

‘Yes, miss, and if not herself I 
have the pleasure of addressing, 
which the nose may be a trifle too 
short, now I look again, perhaps a 
friend who can understand my feel- 
ings when I tell her that my first- 
floor lodger lies dying of the brain 
fever at seventeen Meggett’s Gar- 
dens, and nobody but me and 
Jemima to do for him.’ 
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‘Is Mr. Rugge really so ill? 
asked Mary, changing colour. 

‘Oh, yes, miss, and there is no 
hope, I’m afraid,’ said Mrs. Flue, 
sobbing in true distress. ‘He don’t 
know none of us, and he says 
Jemima is a magpie, though not 
meant disrespectious I’m sure, for 
he is too much a gentleman, and 
never forgets himself; but if you 
could please to tell me where Miss 
Hurst is to be found, I should be so 
thankful, for—for I can’t bear to go 
back without friend or relative to 
stand by his bedside—when—when 
he breathes his last.’ And here 
Mrs. Flue went off with more tears. 

Mary was so much shocked at the 
news that it was only by exercising 
strong self-command that she was 
able to put further questions to 
Mrs. Flue. Gabrielle’s sudden de- 
parture from Blackheath perplexed 
her; but she recalled certain pas- 
sages in her ‘friend’s recent ‘letters 
that threw light thereon, though 
Mary knew not whither she had gone. 

‘ And you say he fell ill on Wed- 
nesday night? she asked of Mrs. 
Flue, dissembling her anxiety as 
well as she could. 

‘Yes, miss, and was ragin’ by 
Thursday morning; but I had my 
hopes till last night, when he sunk 
into an apathy, which the doctor 
says isa bad sign. Likewise, a dog 
at the stables, which howled like a 
Christian, the night he was took, as 
I heard with my own ears, and woke 
up Samuel to listen, and whether 
he’ll be alive or dead when I get 
back, is more than I can say.’ 

Half listening to Mrs. Flue, and 
half following out her own thoughts, 
which were suddenly quickened 
into keen activity, Mary stood there, 
with the light of the hall-lamp 
shining on her face, which had 
grown very pale. 

‘How did you come here, Mrs. 
Flue?’ she asked. ‘ Not on foot ?” 

‘ Partially so, miss, for he put 
me down at the last public on the 
road, and said that Fulham was 
just round the corner, and no change 
did ne give out of half-a-crown, 
which wasn’t the money so much 
as the young man’s impudence, for 
I told him it was a ladies’ school, 
and couldn’t be sitiwated up a yard 
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where they was playin’ skittles, as 
was plain to hear; and then I had 
to walk two miles good, and all the 
time ready to drop.’ 

Mary stood there in the same 
meditative attitude, with her hands 
clasped before her. 

‘I shall go back with you, Mrs. 
Flue, said she, suddenly looking up 
from the hall pavement on which 
her gaze was bent, and fixing her 
clear brown eyes on Mrs. Flue. 
‘Tam not Mr. Rugge’s cousin, and 
I am grieved that I don’t know 
where to find her at present; but I 
am an old friend of his, of them 
both. Mr. Rugge must not be left 
—to die—’ the word caused a sud- 
den twitching of the mouth, ‘ with- 
out a friend near him—if—if a 
friend can be of any use.’ 

Mrs. Flue instantly poured forth 
profuse thanks. ‘To have gone back 
alone, just as though he had no- 
body to care for him would have 
broke her heart,’ said the good crea- 
ture. 

And then Mary hastened away 
to lay the case before Miss Mac- 
Coriander, although, had the old 
lady decided against the step she 
proposed taking, she would not 
have changed her course now. She 
could not let him die yonder in 
his dreary lodgings, with no one to 
tend him, but this poor garrulous 
woman and her servant, whatever 
the world might think. 

It was not a time for any nice 
standing on conventionalities, or 
allowing selfish personal considera- 
tions to rule her. Was she to shrink 
from visiting him from a cowardly 
fear of the evil interpretations of 
evil minds? Assuredly not. Seeing 
Miss MacCoriander on the point of 
wavering for a moment, Mary drew 
up her head and said, 

‘IT am sure you view the matter 
as I do, Miss MacCoriander. I con- 
sider that I stand in Miss Hurst’s 
place, and act as a true friend would 
act.’ And before that frank eye and 
noble fearless manner, Miss Mac- 
Coriander’s fears of the offended 
proprieties vanished instantly. 

‘Quite right, my dear. Lose no 
time.’ And the good old lady would 
have gone herself, but for her age 
and the difficulties. 

3F 
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In half an hour more, Mary and 
Mrs. Flue were driving fast through 
the November night,in the direc- 
tion of the Hampstead-road. 

It was ten o’clock when they 
reached Meggett’s Gardens, and 
little Mr. Flue was putting up the 
last shutter of the shop. He assisted 
Mary from the carriage, and led 
the way upstairs, informing her, 
with a doleful shake of the head, 
that ‘Mr. R. seemed sinking fast.’ 
Then he opened the door, and Mary 
found herself in the sick man’s 
room. 

There he lay on the bed, utterly 
unconscious. So altered that Mary 
started as the doctor drew aside 
the curtain. He looked like a dead 
man already. But a wandering 
motion of the hands upon the 
counterpane, a weary changing of 
the head from side to side at times, 
showed that life still vexed the 
troubled body. 

‘His sister?’ put the doctor to 
Miss Sherlock interrogatively. 

‘No, a friend,’ was the reply. 

‘I hope one who understands a 
little about nursing,’ whispered the 
doctor, as he drew Mary on one 
side. ‘The mistress of the house, 
is a weak, hysterical woman, no 
more fitted for a sick-room than a 
zebra. And you see what sort of a 
nurse that is.’ 

He pointed to Jemima Jupp, who 
under a prevailing impression that 
the constant administration of doses 
in a spoon was the only successful 
mode of treating disease, was now 
trying to pour barley-water down 
the patient’s throat, as he lay on his 
back, at the imminent risk of chok- 
ing him. 

‘If he is well attended to, and 
kept perfectly quiet for eight-and- 
forty hours, he may recover, said 
the doctor. ‘I don’t say that he 
will; but, otherwise, there is not 
the slighest hope. I speak plainly, 
because this system of nursing 
would kill a navvy. Has he no 
mother or sister living ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mary. 

‘Humph! ‘Then it’s a bad look- 
out for him. Isn’t there any one 
who can undertake the control of 
things here for a few days, and pre- 
vent these idiots killing him?’ 
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‘I will stay,’ said Mary, ‘and do 
all you tell me.’ 

‘Ah, that’s well, for if I haven’t 
somebody with a little common 
sense in this room, he'll slip 
through my fingers, that’s certain. 
And it’s a pity a young man’s life 
should be lost in this way; few 
friends as he seems to have, poor 
fellow!’ 

And whilst he spoke, Mary was 
drawing off her gloves, and re- 
moving her bonnet. For she had 
taken full cognizance of the posi- 
tion in these few moments, and 
was prepared to face what a less 
pure and brave heart dare not 
have faced, for the sake of a life 
dearer to her than her own. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
GABRIELLE’S FLIGHT. 


Once more that venerable ve- 
hicle, the ‘ Perseverance’ (now on 
its last legs, for the age of rail- 
ways is close at hand, and stage- 
coaches are soon about to pass into 
the realms of history)—once more 
the ‘Perseverance’ is journeying 
through the fens of East Lincoln- 
shire. But this time no howling 
winds are abroad to molest its pro- 
gress. It is a fine moonlight night, 
with a slight frost on the hedge- 
rows and the grass, and the ‘ Per- 
severance’ is getting over the ground 
in famous style. 

The only one of the passengers 
in whom we are interested is a 
young: lady in the inside of the ve- 
hicle, who sits watching the bare 
trees sweep by and the white fields 
under the moon, and wondering 
when the next stage will be reached. 
Gabrielle Hurst’s correspondence 
with the advertiser in the 7'imes has 
resulted in this journey; and at the 
end of the present stageshe is expect- 
ing to meet the advertiser himself. 
She has been nervous enough all 
along, but her nervousness increases 
inomemtarily now. Not without 
much hesitation has she taken this 
bold step in life. So uncertain ,is 
she of its success, that she has not 
even communicated her plans either 
to Gilbert or to her friend, Mary 
Sherlock. 
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It was a disagreeable surprise 
when she found the village school 
was situated in Lincolnshire; but 
it was ina part of the county she 
was not acquainted with, and where 
she was not likely to meet any old 
friends. She has already passed 
Gareham (the nearest point to Skegs- 
thorpe) more than two hours ago, 
and before her, yonder, are the lights 
of Grimsby, where her journey is 
to end. 

When, at length, the coach reaches 
the inn yard, Gabriclle looks out 
anxiously from the windows to see 
if there is any one to meet her. Yes. 
An old lady of matronly appearance 
steps forward, and asks whether 
the young lady from Blackheath is 
amongst the passengers; and upon 
Gabrielle disclosing herself as the 
young lady in question, the matron- 
ly-looking lady assists her to alight, 
and marches her off into the inn 
to a room where there is a bright 
fire, and tea ready on the table. 

‘1 hope you will make a good tea, 
my dear, said the old lady, whose 
kind face and manner immediately 
made an agrecable impression upon 
Gabrielle. ‘Mr. Holdfast particu- 
larly desired you would do so.’ 

Mr. Holdfast was the advertiser, 
Gabrielle presumed. 

Yes. And the matronly old lady 
was his housekeeper, Mrs. Snow- 
berry, who chatted away pleasantly 
enough for the rest of the meal. 
When it was concluded, Mrs. Snow- 
berry ordered the chaise to be got 
ready; and a few minutes later, 
Gabrielle found herself driving 
along a flat country road, under the 
November moon. 

‘Have we far to go?’ asked Ga- 
brielle, of her companion, as she 
looked out upon the cold prospect. 

Mrs. Snowberry replied that it 
was ‘ abouteight miles to the Grange,’ 
and begged Gabrielle to try and get 
anap. Butshe was in far too excited 
a frame of mind to think of sleep- 
ing. She could only stare out on the 
moonlit fields and the broad dykes 
and the weird willows, and wonder 
what the Grange would be like. 

Like a large substantial farm- 
house, to all appearance, when at 
length it showed itself under the 
moon. It was a house that held 
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out good promise of comfort, how- 
ever, in the crimson glow of light 
that streamed through the well- 
curtained parlour windows. A loud 
barking of dogs warned the house 
of their approach, as they drove 
up to th hall,door. Whereon the 
door was thrown open, and a tall, 
grey-headed man appeared upon the 
threshold, with two maid-servants 
in the background. 

It was Mr. Holdfast, little know- 
ing whom he was about to receive 
in the person of the lady engaged 
to superintend his new schools. 
The old man came forward, and 
with a kind homely greeting bade 
the young lady welcome to Humber- 
mouth Grange. Bidding the ser- 
vants look after the luggage, he led 
the way into a handsome old-fash- 
ioned parlour, where a roaring fire 
and a hot supper awaited the tra- 
veller. 

‘Perhaps the young Jady will like 
to warm herself before she takes 
off her cloak,’ said Mr. Holdfast. 
‘It’s a sharp night; we shall have 
ice before morning.’ 

There was some one seated near 
the fire, who rose, as Gabrielle en- 
tered, and made way for her to 
approach the hearth. 

‘Thank you. Don’t let me dis- 
turb you.’ 

Gabriclle had uttered the words 
before she knew whom she addressed. 
But the person started and uttered 
her name. She looked up. It was 
Sergeant Rugg! 

Their mutual surprise was de- 
picted on their faces. Some sort of 
explanation immediately ensued, 
whilst Mr. Holdfast stood and looked 
on in amazement. 

‘You have found some one you 
know, then, eh?’ he asked of the 
Sergeant. 

‘ This lady is Mr. Hurst’s grand- 
daughter,’ replied the Sergeant, 
looking much disturbed. 

‘Mr. Hurst’s§ grand-daughter !’ 
repeated Mr. Holdfast, starmg from 
one to the other in amazement. 
‘You don’t mean, miss,’ he turned 
to Gabrielle, ‘that you are one of 
that haughty family who look down 
on my friend here as dirt, and 
have trampled him under foot, as 
though——’ 
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‘Hush!’ interrupted the Sergeant, 
sternly ; ‘ you don’t know what you 
are talking about.’ 

Mr. Holdfast had only to take 
another glance at the face before 
him to feel the justice of the rebuke. 
Gabrielle was looking like anything 
but a trampler under foot. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Hurst, 
said the old man, promptly, ‘ but I 
have a hot temper, you see, and my 
friend here has had wrongs to bear 
that make me bitter when I think 
of them.’ 

‘Wrongs which I truly deplore 
and sympathize with,—as, as, I 
think the Sergeant knows,’ said 
Gabrielle, and she timidly held out 
her hand to him, which he gratefully 
pressed. 

‘Well, this isn’t quite the way 
to receive a stranger, anyhow,’ said 
John Holdfast, recovering his tem- 
per and his host’s manners quickly, 
when he saw how matters stood. 
And he bestirred himself to make 
Miss Hurst at home. 

It was impossible to feel long a 
stranger under that roof. Mrs. 
Snowberry’s kind, motherly man- 
ners, and Mr. Holdfast’s hearty hos- 
pitality soon made Gabrielle feel at 
ease. She went to bed under the 
conviction that she was amongst 
friends, in spite of any disadvan- 
tages she was under from owning 
the name of Hurst. 

The next‘morning, after breakfast, 
she was standing by the window, 
looking out on the gigantic pea- 
cocks, and urns, and tea-pots, and 
other queer devices in yew and box 
that ornamented the Grange garden, 
when the Sergeant, who had been 
walking up and down the room, 
stirring the fire, and showing other 
signs of restlessness, asked if he 
might have a few words with her. 
John Holdfast and Mrs. Snowberry 
had left them alone for that very 
purpose. 

‘1 think, Miss Hurst,’ said he, as 
Gabrielle turned to listen to him, 
‘it was as much a surprise to one 
as the other of us, to meet again, 
as we have done? Yes, I thought 
so.’ He pondered a moment, looked 
at the fire, and went on. ‘I don’t 
know whether you understood my 
reasons for quitting my son as I did, 
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and why I kept my coming here a 
seeret ? 

‘J think I thoroughly understood 
them,’ replied Gabrielle ; ‘ they were 
most generous and unselfish reasons; 
but-—but I think they were mis- 
taken ones. Your son’s anxiety to 
discover you has been very great; 
he has never been happy since you 
went away; and I cannot tell you 
what true comfort I feel in the 
thought that my coming here will 
be the means of bringing you to- 
gether again.’ 

‘Stay, Miss Hurst, interrupted 
the Sergeant; ‘that’s the very 
point I want to speak to you on. 
I was sure of it—sure your good- 
ness would lead you to attempt 
what you speak of. But it mustn’t 
be.’ He stopped a moment, and then, 
looking at Gabrielle, said, slowly 
and firmly, ‘If it were for his hap- 
piness it would be well to try it, 
but it would be for the happiness 
of neither of us. I know it—know 
it from what has taken place before. 
Don’t think me a stubborn man— 
don’t think my love for him isn’t 
(what it ever will be) the strongest 
feeling of my life. But remember 
what has gone before. If there was 
no other reason, there’s poverty to 
keep us apart. I have a good home 
here with my old friend as long as 
I live. Yonder, I should only be a 
burden. But I needn’t say no more, 
Miss Hurst. I have only to ask 
you to keep my secret, as I’m sure 
you will, when I tell you that if you 

yas to betray it, I should leave here 
at once and have to seek a fresh 
home amongst strangers.’ 

As Gabrielle listened to the 
speaker, and beheld his worn face, 
and hair now plentifully streaked 
with grey, her heart was filled with 
sorrowful compassion. Argument 
and remonstrance would be of no 
avail, she felt. But bitterly as she 
regretted this decision, she could 
not but respect the feeling on which 
it was founded. 

He made a few inquiries after his 
son, evidently trying to repress the 
strong interest he felt in all that 
concerned him, and succeding ill 
enough in assuming indifference. 

‘Then it’s understood, if you please, 
that no mention’s made of my name 
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when you write to him? said the 
Sergeant, finally, and with the same 
firmness of tone. ‘I know him well 
enough to feel pretty sure he would 
desire my return; but I tell you 
that it’s impossible, nor do I think 
it is to be wished for either of us.’ 
As he spoke, he turned quickly away, 
and left the room. 

Gabrielle stood and watched him 
pacing the garden in the winter sun, 
and turned away sadly from the 
sight. ‘Though she dissented in her 
heart from the Sergeant’s conclu- 
sions, she could only promise com- 
pliance. But she yet trusted that 
the day would come when father 
and son would be brought together, 
and she herself be instrumental to 
their meetings. As yet, however, 
she felt that things must take their 
course. There could be no real 
reunion that did not come about 
naturally, and by joint mutual con- 
sent. 

And so Gabrielle made no allu- 
sion to the Sergeant’s residence at 
the Grange, when she wrote to her 
friends. She allowed some ten days 
to elapse before she wrote to them 
at all; for she feared their disap- 
proval of this independent step she 
had taken. And when she did write, 
she only sent two short mysterious 
little notes—one to Gilbert and 
another to Mary, stating that she 
had found an engagement in the 
country, where she seemed likely 
to be happy aud to have a comfort- 
able home, and promising further 
particulars when she better knew 
whether the engagement would prove 
a success or the contrary. 

Alas, had she known how that 
letter was to lie unopened on Gilbert’s 
desk for many a day, whilst he was 
unconscious on a sick-bed, hovering 
between life and death, she would 
have quickly followed it. Even the 
Sergeant’s resolutions would all have 
broken down, could he have beheld 
the scenes now taking place in Meg- 
gett’s Gardens. 

But in ignorance of these things, 
Gabriclle spent her first month’ at 
Humbermouth Grange, busied with 
the new duties of her life. The 
first day, Mr. Holdfast took her to 
inspect the schools, which, in archi- 
tectural presentment, were the very 
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realization of that old dream she 
had loved to indulge in at Skegs- 
thorpe. 

‘I am an old man, Miss Hurst, 
and before I die, I want to see these 
schools at work,’ said Mr. Holdfast, 
that same night, as he sat explaining 
to Gabrielle her duties, and his views 
with regard to the charity he had 
founded. ‘ When I advertised for a 
schoolmistress, I did not expect to 
meet with a lady educated as you’ve 
been, though I don’t know but why 
the best article isn’t the cheapest in 
education as in other things. Now, 
if you feel as you can make your 
home amongst simple folks like us, 
and will take the superintendence 
of the school, with the help you'll 
have from the under-mistress, I 
shall feel grateful for that, as I do 
already for the part I find you’ve 
played towards my friend in his 
troubles.’ 

But Gabrielle hastened to assure 
Mr. Holdfast that the gratitude 
should be all on her side—that she 
was very thankful to accept the 
home he offered her, and that she 
feared he overrated her abilities, 
as much as he did her services to 
the Sergeant. 

‘ Well, then, as that is all settled, 
suppose we play a rubber at whist?’ 
said Mr. Holdfast, who, like many 
other liberal men, could not bear to 
be thanked for his liberality. ‘You 
and me, Miss Hurst, against Mrs. 
Snowberry and the Sergeant; for if 
we're good at work at Humbermouth 
Grange, we’re better still at play, I 
reckon.’ 

And thus was inaugurated a round 
of winter evenings, which Gabrielle 
often looked back upon with pleasure 
after life. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


It is night in Meggett’s Gardens 
—midnight, and the little street is 
free from all the weary noises of the 
day. Silence reigns in Gilbert’s’sick- 
room, broken only by the crackling 
of the fire and the breathing of Mrs. 
Flue, who sleeps soundly in the arm- 
chair by the hearth. Upon the 
drawers by the bedside burns a 
shaded light, and just within its 
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rays sits Mary Sherlock, pale and 
quiet, with a book upon her knee. 

Several days have now elapsed 
since that night when she arrived 
at Meggett’s Gardens. Throughout 
the greater part of this time, Gilbert 
has been utterly unconscious of her 
presence. ‘To him the touch of 
Mary’s gentle hand, or of Jemina 
Jupp’s rough one, has been all as 
one. He has known neither friend 
nor foe, in that land of darkness and 
silence where he has lain as in a 
grave. Sometimes, Mary has thought 
he was already dead, and the tears 
she was keeping back have threat- 
ened to burst their bounds and over- 
whelm her in sudden grief. Some- 
times, she has thought he has known 
her for a moment; but the look has 
past, and he has slipped back into 
insensibility again. 

Other watchers besides Mary have 
sat by that bedside. Miss Mac- 
Coriander has been there, and the 
good old lady’s tears have fallen fast 
at the spectacle before her. But 
Mary has shed no tears. She has 
remembered too well what depended 
upon herself and the preservation 
of her self-command. She has 
listened calmly and seriously to the 
doctor’s directions, and obeyed them 
to the letter. She has never flagged 
in her task, nor wavered from the 
purpose that brought her there. 

Troubled as she has been in many 
ways, she has never troubled herself 
as to what the world may think of 
her conduct. She has not even 
troubled herself as to the view 
Gilbert might take of it, when he 
recovers and finds what she has done. 
She has come to nurse him and bring 
him back to life (if that may be), 
and when the work is ended, she 
will go her way, thankful that she 
has lived to be of use to him. But 
if it should be God’s will that this 
sickness should be unto death, she 
will be even more thankful that she 
came, and did not let him die alone 
and untended by a friend. 

Such thoughts are in Mary’s mind 
to-night, as she sits by Gilbert’s bed- 
side. The issue is still uncertain. 
The sick man’s life hangs yet by a 
thread. The crisis is past, but there 
is this terrible prostration to com- 
bat. He lies there, weak as a babe, 
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requiring constant stimulants; for 
the vital power is at a low ebb, and 
if he sink much further, no human 
power can save him, says the doc- 
tor. 

The night wears on. Mrs. Flue 
still sleeps soundly, and the fire 
ticks monotonously, when Mary 
hears a sigh, and, looking towards 
the bed, sees Gilbert’s eyes fixed on 
her. He looks as though he wished 
to speak, but for some moments no 
sound escapes his lips. Then, at 
length, he whispers in a low voice, 

‘Touch me.’ 

She touched him, whilst his eyes 
vere fixed on her with a sort of 
wondering awe. 

‘Thank God!’ he murmured. ‘No 
dream. ‘Thank God! and then he 
closed his eyes again, too weak to 
utter more. 

She gave him wine from time to 
time, within the next two hours. 
His exhaustion was so great, that 
she was afraid he might swoon away 
at any moment, never to revive. 

About two o’clock, he spoke again. 

‘ Are you there?’ he asked, in the 
same low voice. She drew aside the 
curtain to show him that she was 
there. How large his eyes looked! 
How sunken his face! 

He looked at her for some time, 
and then with the earnestness of 
one near death, said slowly — 

‘ You have been very good to come 
to me. Ill as I have been, I know 
what Iowe you. God reward you 
for this.’ 

He put out his hand to her, which 
she took in her own. After a pause 
he went on in the same slow and 
solemn way-— 

‘T shall never see him again— 
T shall never see my father more, 
to tell him that I know him at last. 
This is a bitter thought. Promise 
me that if ever you mect again 
(and you will try to find him?)— 
promise me that you will let him 
know how I felt towards him when 
I came to die. Tell him I longed 
to live, if only to have his forgive- 
ness and deserve his love. Pro- 
mise me this, dear friend.’ 

With a voice that never faltered, 
in spite of the grief with which her 
heart was big, she promised. 

He was silent some moments, and 
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then, with his eyes fixed sadly upon 
her, he said— 

‘All looks so changed now: the 
old distinctions so worthless—the 
old judgments mere blindness and 
error! Since he went away, I have 
learned to know him for what he 
is. I could tell you much of his 
goodness that none but myself will 
ever know, but I am too weak. It 
is all over now; the past cannot 
be brought back. But—but if I 
could press his hand again before 
I die, and tell him what is in my 
heart at this moment, death would 
be easier for me.’ 

How she loved him at that mo- 
ment for these words! How proud 
she felt to hear the true heart con- 
fess without shame the love that did 
it honour. 

‘If it should be God’s will that 
you never meet again in this life, he 
shall know from me how you longed 
tor his presence this night,’ said 
Mary, earnestly. ‘If it be any com- 
fort to you, to know that I rejoice in 
the words you have just uttered, 
take such comfort, for I can truly 
give it.’ 

She would fain have given other 
comfort, and spoken of life and health 
restored, but she knew not, as she 
looked at him, whether such hopes 
ought to be encouraged. 

‘No, no! he murmured, antici- 
pating her thoughts. ‘It all ends 
here—the old sorrows that seemed 
so hard to bear—the new hopes and 
schemes yet tocome. It is best so, 
perhaps; but—but——’ He ceased, 
and looking at her wistfully, said, 
‘My heart rebels. My heart rebels. 
Teach me to submit.’ 

Ife looked up to her as we look 
up to those in whom dwell strength 
and comfort. She answered the 
look by one of loving sympathy. 
But there was no human passion in 
their hearts at that moment. They 
touched too near a higher sphere. 
She looked on him as on a dear 
friend near death: he viewed her 
as a sister soothing his dying hours. 

‘Teach me to bow my will to 
His,’ he repeated, ‘ and do not leave 
me till the end.’ And then, whilst 
the shadows of death seemed closing 
round him, and he could see her no 
more, he lay and listened to her 
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voice, as she knelt and prayed by 
his bedside. 
~ 


* * * 


Nearly as he approached that 
night the entrance of the dark val- 
ley, whose shadows seemed around 
him, he did not descend its gloomy 
way. When morning dawned, he 
still lingered, and with that linger- 
ing there was hope. But the re- 
turn to life and sustained conscious- 
ness was very slow. Very gradually 
the dark curtains uplifted, and gave 
him glimpses of the living world 
again. There were many relapses 
and sinkings-back into night— 
many weary attempts to fix the 
passing shadows about his bed, and 
turn them to realities. 

It was so hard at times to tell 
what was real, and what unreal, in 
this haunted world of the sick-bed. 
Whether it was indeed Mary Sher- 
lock sitting there in the firelight, or 
only some mocking vision that wore 
her air and presence—whether the 
hand that held the medicine to his 
lips was hers, or some stranger’s 
that his fancy had transformed into 
that sweet image. It was so hard 
to know whether he was awake or 
dreaming — whether he was at 
Skegsthorpe or at Meggett’s Gar- 
dens, whether it was a day, a week, 
or a year, he had been lying there. 

But one clear impression gradu- 
ally pervaded his sick mind—that 
the sense of peace and rest that had 
stolen around his sick-bed all ema- 
nated from one presence — that, 
when Mary was by him, there was 
always tranquillity and repose— 
that, when she was absent, there 
was ever unrest, and a weary sense 
of something wanting. 

He never inquired how she came 
there, or asked any questions. He 
accepted everything about him 
without surprise, and lay there 
quite passive in the hands of others, 
as one who has renounced all care 
of his own life. One day he men- 
tioned Gabrielle’s name, and then 
he heard she was well, and had 
gone from London for a time, but 
be heard no more. It was many 
days after that before he was well 
enough to read her letter. It was 
longer still ere he was able to sit 
up and eat food. 
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But there came a day at length 
when the doctor prescribed a diet 
of mutton chops, and from that time 
phantoms ceased to haunt his bed, 
and things grew substantial and co- 
herent once more. 

From this time it began to be a 
source of inexhaustible pleasure to 
watch Mary Sherlock at her work by 
the fireside—to behold her arranging 
the flowers Miss MacCoriander had 
brought with her from Tudor 
Lodge, or moving quietly about the 
room putting things in order, and 
spreading an air of neatness and 
comfort around her by a few magic 
touches. If she were only present 
for an hour (and from this time 
Miss Sherlock went backwards and 
forwards between Tudor Lodge and 
Meggett’s Gardens), the whole day 
would wear a brighter aspect, and 
the sick-room seem more tolerable. 

He often lay and meditated upon 
her goodness in coming to him, and 
thought how, but for her, he might 
have died without a friend near 
him. And at such times his heart 
would swell within him, and the 
room swim in the mist that dimmed 
his eyes. 

‘Il owe my life to you, said Gil- 
bert one day to her, when the doctor 
had just gone. ‘ He tells me that 
it is good nursing, and not his skill, 
that has saved me.’ 

* He tells me that you are equally 
indebted to Mr. Crump, the butcher, 
for his excellent chops; and please 
to remember that, if you can’t speak 
without exciting yourself, you will 
be left alone for the rest of the day.’ 

‘No, pray stay. I won’t open my 
lips again.’ And the patient suc- 
cumbed instantly before that threat. 

At last Gilbert got to sit up and 
receive his visitors in his easy chair 
in the next room. And then Miss 
MacCoriander and Mary came one 
winter’s afternoon and took tea with 
him. And Mary made the tea and 
toasted the cakes at the parlour 
fire, and brought out such a variety 
of dainties from a certain hamper 
that had come with them, that they 
positively had to lay restrictions on 
the invalid’s appetite. And, last of 
all, there arrived a day when Gil- 
bert found that it was the 21st of 
December, and that he had been ill 
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just five weeks. And whilst he sat 
meditating thereon in rather a me- 
lancholy fashion, a fly drew up at 
the door, from which there alighted 
Miss MacCoriander, who had come 
to fetch him to spend Christmas at 
Tudor Lodge, and remain there till 
he was strong and well again. 

‘We have quite a party with us, 
just now,’ said the old lady, ‘ but 
all old friends of yours, so don’t 
take fright. Lieutenant Sherlock 
and his sister are in town for a few 
days on important business.’ 

The important business was 
nothing less than the carrying out 
the final arrangements in connexion 
with that emigration scheme on 
which Joe Bunner had so long set 
his heart. George Sherlock and his 
old friend were about to sail for 
Australia two days before Christ- 
mas. 

It had been a great surprise to 
Mary to find that that elder brother, 
lost to his family for so many years, 
and whose death (under some pain- 
ful circumstances never clearly 
made known to her) had taken 
place, she believed, long ago—to 
find that he still lived. The disco- 
very had involved painful explana- 
tions. But it cleared away for 
ever the mystery which Mary had 
always felt attached to her brother’s 
history; and, better than all, it 
explained a certain severity and 
despondent side in her father’s cha- 
racter, of which Mary had often felt 
sensible. No wonder, with that 
bitter secret of his son’s guilt ever 
weighing upon him, the Lieutenant 
had often seemed stern and hard to 
to those around him. His own 
complication in that guilt, in con- 
cealing his son’s recovery, was 
enough to embitter the happiness 
of a man far less sensitive on the 
score of honour. With tears in his 
eyes, he told the whole history to 
his daughter. ‘From the day when 
I wrote home from London to say 
George was dead, until the hour 
when I found he was innocent of 
the crimes of which I suspected 
him, I never knew an hour’s peace 
of mind,’ said the Lieutenant. ‘ Nor 
did I deserve it,’ continued he; 
‘for in spite of the termination 
which has come about, I did “ evil 
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that good might come,” and showed 
myself unwilling to rule my own 
actions by those strict principles 
which I was always enjoining upon 
others. God forgive me, Mary.’ 

No wonder, then, Christmas Day 
at Tudor Lodge was not a very 
lively affair. Gilbert was of course 
too much an invalid to share in, or 
contribute towards, its festivities ; 
and the Sherlock family were under 
the cloud caused by the recent se- 
paration. 

The previous day they had been 
down the river to take farewell of 
the emigrant party. Mary related 
the scene afterwards to Gilbert. 

‘It was very wet and cold down 
at the docks,’ said Mary, trying to 
speak cheerfully, ‘and everything 
was terribly sloppy and uncomfort- 
able; but nobody was so unkind as 
to allude to the weather, except to 
find in it, as Joe Bunner did, the 
exact conditions of wind favourable 
to the voyage down Channel. And 
George was so brave and anxious to 
encourage us all, and so tender with 
Aunt Laurinda, who feels it most of 
any one; and there were so many 
other groups like ours about on 
deck, with sad hearts and hopeful 
words on their lips, that one couldn’t 
help but derive comfort from the 
sense of sympathy that seemed dif- 
fused around. And then, I had 
such a surprise (it will be one for 
you also), to find that Gabrielle’s old 
proteyé, John Broddick, and his little 
boy, were about to accompany 
George yonder. It is papa’s doing, 
and I trust will turn out well. It 
will give him the best chance of a 
thorough reformation. And poor 
Broddick looked so stupid and out 
of place on the deck of the vessel, 
and Joe Bunner so much at home 
there! But not even Joe’s pleasure 
in finding himself afloat once more, 
equalled his delight and pride over 
a certain big box, which he and 
George had made with their own 
hands, and on which their destina- 
tion was painted in white letters on 
a black ground. The glee with 
which Joe pointed out to me the 
odd coincidence that the imaginary 
name they had painted on the lid, 
months ago, turned out to be the 
very name of the ship they were 
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now sailing by—namely, the Aan- 
garoo—exceeds all belief. The last 
sight we had of them, showed Joe 
seated on the big box, with his black- 
bird, Cherry, in its cage, on one side 
of him, and Johnny LBroddick on 
the other, whom ‘he was urging to 
wave his cap and cheer us to the 
last.’ 

Whatever subjects Mary discussed 
with Gilbert now-a-days, it was al- 
ways in a bright cheering spirit that 
she talked. She imported something 
of her own hopeful nature into all 
topics, and never allowed him to 
mope and despond. They had many 
opportunities of conversing together 
—either when the elder ladies were 
present (Aunt Laurinda was spend- 
ing the rest of the vacation with her 
niece), or when they sat alone in 
the drawing-room—he lying on the 
couch —she, working or reading. 
Sometimes Gilbert talked to her of 
his father, and ever in the same tone 
in which he had spoken of him that 
night when he lay near death. 
Sometimes he talked to her of the 
work on which he had been engaged 
when he fell ill. If he spoke doubt- 


fully of the success that awaited it, 
and despairingly of starving authors 
and their stale miseries, she rallied 
him, and encouraged him to set to 
work again as soon as he was well. 
There was such a healthy tone of 


mind about her, that her com- 
panionship could not but prove 
salutary and tonic to a man who 
had been long sick in mind as well 
as body. If she never showed any 
great sympathy with his despondent 
moods, he could not accuse her of 
indifference to his troubles or think 
her strength verged on insensibility. 
That mistake could never occur 
again. Day by day he beheld more 
clearly the sweet womanly graces 
which rounded her character to per- 
fection. She had seemed very fair 
to him in his youth—very lovable 
and womanly, with a spice of origin- 
ality and independence about her, 
which in no way detracted from her 
other charms. But she had never 
seemed so fair as now. Never before 
had he so well understood the 
strength and goodness which under- 
lay the lighter qualities of that fine 
nature. 
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As he grew stronger, and the 
time approached for his leaving 
Tudor Lodge and reissuing into 
the world, he began to look with a 
strange regretfulness on the past 
weeks. ‘Those hours of convales- 
cence, when Mary had read and talked 
to him, or played the music he best 
liked, seemed now amongst the very 
pleasantest of his life. And then 
all the old recollections of the sick- 
room, with its moments of gloom 
which her presence had banished, 
with its solemn memories of con- 
verse on the highest and most sacred 
themes, as he lay in the shadow of 
death, formed a tie between them 
such as seldom exists between mere 
friend and friend. 

Was it mere friendship he felt for 
her, or was it verging upon a warmer 
feeling? He never asked himself 
the question—never suspected it, if 
it were so. 

At last, the Christmas holidays 
drew to an end. Gilbert was well 
and strong again. On the morrow 
he was to return to his lodgings, and 
resume his old duties and oeccupa- 
tions. Foremost amongst which 
was the completion of that literary 
enterprise on which his hopes of 
success now rested. 

It was a wintry day—this last at 
Tudor Lodge, with the snow-flakes 
falling thick and fast through the 
murky air. He sat in the drawing- 
room in the twilight alone with 
Mary, at the close of the day, feeling 
much like an exile about to return 
into banishment. Cold looked the 
world without, in the falling snow, 
and colder still that solitary hearth 
in prospect at Meggett’s Gardens. 

He could never remember after- 
wards the conversation that took 
place between them that evening, 
in its earlier stages, or how it ap- 
proached the topics it did approach. 
He only knew that he found himself 
at length talking thus of their first 
mecting. 

‘I remember when first I saw you 
on the stage-coach, the strange plea- 
sure I had in hearing you speak and 
watching you all the day through. 
I remember how I always felt in 
our after mectings a sense of repose 
and well-being in your presence—a 
consciousness that it evoked in me 
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whatever there was of good, and 
made me sensible of my faults and 
deficiencies. But I little knew then 
how thoroughly I should realize this 
one day. I owe you more, Mary, 
than I think man ever owed to 
woman before.’ 

He did not know that he had 
called her by her Christian name, 
as he sat there looking so earnestly 
at the fire. But she had noticed it, 
and her colour slightly changed. 

What her reply was to that speech, 
or how much longer he talked in 
this vein, he could never afterwards 
recall. But he never forgot the 
things that followed. 

He never forgot how he sat look- 
ing at her for some time in silence, 
wondering if she felt any of that 
sorrow at the thought of parting, 
which he felt. He never forgot how 
the sense of loneliness that was upon 
him increased every moment, feeling 
as he did that she was sensible of 
no such sorrow, and that he had not, 
and never could have, any share in 
her joys or griefs. And, above all, 
he never forgot how, at last, carried 
away by a sudden impulse, as he 
sat gazing at her in the fire-light, 
his lips opened and he uttered words 
which five minutes before he had 
not dreamed of uttering. 

At the first sound of these words, 
Mary’s needle stopped. She laid 
her work upon her knee, and sat 
with a face full of suppressed emo- 
tion. She heard him through with- 
out interruption. His love was 
soon told. When he had ceased 
there was a short silence. Then, 
turning her clear eyes upon him, 
she said sadly— 

‘No, no. It can never be. I 
think I read your heart better than 
you read it yourself. Oh, if you 
could only unsay what you have 
just said!’ She looked at him so 
sorrowfully, with her hands clasped 
upon her knee, and the fire-light 
shining in her brown eyes, which 
glistened with the tears that stood 
in them. ‘ Let us forget that you 
ever said it. Let us efface the past 
five minutes from our lives, and live 
as though they had never been. 
We are friends of too old a date to 
be lightly estranged.’ 

Her voice never betrayed her once 
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throughout the speech, pale and 
altered as was her face. 

As Gilbert heard her speak and 
caught the sorrowful glance of her 
eye, a sort of remorseful pang awoke 
in his heart. It was too late, now! 
too late! Once this woman’s love 
with all its depths of tenderness 
might have been his. Once, the 
blessing was within his reach; but 
he had turned away from it, and 
chosen——. 

What you ask is impossible,’ said 
Gilbert, in a low sad tone. ‘No 
moment of the past can be effaced. 
I have done wrong; I feel, whilst I 
speak, that it is ungenerous for a 
man like me to urge his love upon 
a woman like yourself. The cir- 
cumstances of our lives are all 
wrong and distorted—the very re- 
verse of what they should be. But 
it is only my affection that would 
absolve me. If I did not feel some- 
thing warmer than the friendship 
you speak of, I should be as base as 
{ feel lam unworthy of you. Can 
there never be anything but friend- 
ship between us ?” 

_ She shook her head, looking not 
in his face now, but mournfully 
down upon the ashes in the fire. 
Jt might have been, but, now, alas! 

‘Then his tone changed. 

‘I might have known it. How 
could I expect other answer? You 
are strong and sufficient to your own 
happiness. Your life flows evenly 
between smooth banks. No weak 
ideals of love and wedded happiness 
disturb the good and useful life you 
lead. I am still the selfish, un- 
generous man I have ever been, to 
seek to join your lot to mine. Be 
generous once again, and forgive 
me!’ 

She shrank before his words, which 
had a bitterness in them he knew 
not of. 

‘No ideals of love! Sufficient to 
herself! Untrue, untrue!’ cried 
her heart within her. Alas, she 
had her dreams of love like other 
women—dreams, perhaps, harder of 
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accomplishment than most. She 
loved him too well. Yes, too well, 
to accede to his request. This was 
mere enthusiasm—mere gratitude 
in return for what she had done. 
She must have love such as she her- 
self felt capable of—the strong wine 
of life to fill her cup with happiness 
—not a pale counterfeit of it drawn 
from grateful recollections and 
friendly memories of old days. Be- 
sides (here lay the great impedi- 
ment) she did not yet wholly trust 
the strength and constancy of this 
man’s love. Let him prove that it 
answered to her love—that it was 
no impulse of the hour, but a love 
that would endure throughout a life 
—atid then perhaps she might listen 
to his suit. 

And so she showed no signs of 
relenting, but sat there, hiding under 
a calm face the tumult going on 
within. Had he not learned to read 
that face better than once he read it, 
he might again have thought her 
impassible and cold of heart. But 
he knew better now, and looking at 
her with a tender regret, he got up 
suddenly to take his leave of her, 
saying-— 

‘Here, then, we bid farewell. I 
shall always remember your good- 
ness and care for your happiness, 
though I may have no share in it. 
You have put before me high 
motives for living, in the last few 
weeks, strengthened me for the 
future before me. Whatever comes, 
I will try to live worthy of the 
woman who has blessed me with 
such friendship, 

He lay strong stress on the last 
word, as though seeking to express 
therein his renunciation of hopes 
that only importuned and distressed 
her. 

And then he left the room—left 
it, before she had time to catch him 
by the hand and call him back, as 
there was a sudden temptation in 
her heart to do. 

They had parted, not to meet 
again, for many a day to come. 
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HE conclusion of the /istory 

of Frederick the Great, the most 
elaborate of Mr. Carlyle’s books, 
appears to afford a good opportu- 
nity, not only -for reviewing that 
work as a whole, but for making 
some observations on the other 
works of its author, and on the 
general characteristics of his lite- 
rary career, which has now been 
extended over upwards of forty 
years. The following list of the 
books contained in Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall’s collected edition is 
curious in itself, and will appear, 
upon examination, to throw very 
considerable -light upon the nature 
of his career :— 


Translation of Wilhelm Meister . 1824 
Life of Schiller . . . « «© 1825 
Translations from Tieck, &c. . 1827 * 


Four vols. of Miscellaneous Essays 1827-40 
Sartor Resartus . . « - 1631 
French Revolution . 1840 (?) 
Chartism . - 1840 


Hero-Worship . + «© « « 1840 
Past and Present. «.« «© «© « 1843 
Cromwell, . + «© 1845-48 or ’g 
Latter-day Pamphlets .* . ~ 1850 
Life of Sterling . . .« «© « 1861 
Frederick the Great . . . . 1858-65 
These works naturally fall into 
three main divisions. The first 


set include the translations from 
the German, the Life of Schiller, 
and a considerable number of the 
more important miscellaneous es- 
says, which also relate to German 
authors. Surtor Itesartus is, as it 
were, the final result and - personal 
application of these studies. The 
next set includes Chartism, /ero- 
Worship, Past and Present, and the 
Latter-day Pamplilets. Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches and the His- 
tory of Frederic I. form the third 
class; and the Life. of Sterling 
stands by itself, and has an interest 
of its own. It throws greater light 
than all the rest on the personal 
history, feelings, and character of 
its author. 


Between these three sets of books 


* 1. Works of Thomas Carlyle. 
2. History of Friedrith 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
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London : Chapman and Hall. 
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there is a real and close connexion ; 
and well as they are, no doubt, known 
to most of our readers, we will try 
to point out what it is. 

The earliest works of all, the Life 
of Schiller and the German transla- 
tions, must, no doubt, have been 
written when their author was 
quite a young man, and it is easy 
to see from them what a revelation 
German literature was to him. His 
réviews of Goethe, Novalis, and 
others, but especially his reviews 
of Richter, are those of an admiring 
student and disciple; and though 
there was that in him which there 
never yet was in any German what- 
ever (if so wide a proposition may 
be permitted to any human crea- 
ture), it is abundantly clear that not 
merely his style, but-the whole tone 
and temper of his mind and cast 
of his opinions, were most deeply 
influenced by these studies. It 
would appear that they were the 
foundation on which rested his 
fundamental theories about life and 
its affairs, his religion, if the word 
be used in a wide untechnical 
sense. 

Sartor Resartus is the nearest ap- 
proach which he has ever made to a 
systematic statement upon this sub- 
ject. He was, however, too much 
of an Englishman, and far too 
deeply imbued with the busy and 
practical spirit of the age in which 
he lived, to rest satisfied with the 
mere investigation or organisation 
of principles. Practice was to the 
full as valuable to Mr. Carlyle as 
theory, and the problem which spe- 
cially engaged his attention, and on 
which he brought his general theo- 
ries to bear was pre-eminently prac- 
tical. It was the great social and 
political problem of the age. How 
ought England to be governed, and 
for what purposes? and above all, 
how ought the great question as to 
the condition of the poor to be dealt 
with? The Jistory of the French 
Revolution no doubt forced these 
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thoughts upon his mind, and he 
expressed them in what we have 
described as the second class of 
his works—Chartism, Hero-Worship, 
Past and Present, and afterwards in 
the Latter-day Pumphiets. It is ob- 
vious enough, and has been re- 
peated almost ad nauseam, that 
these works, with the exception of 
the Latter-day Pamphlets only state, 
and that not in the most satisfactory 
manner, a problem which they do 
not even attempt to solve. It is 
obvious enough to every impartial 
reader, that no one could feel this 
more deeply than their author. He 
admits continually, in a thousand 
forms, that he has not the special 
knowledge which will enable him 
to make specific suggestions; he 
expresses in various ways his con- 
tempt for such suggestions, and his 
belief that the disease over which 
he laments is too deep to be reached 
by any ‘Morrison’s Pill’ remedy, 
and he maintains that it is to be 
cured only by a radical change in 
the whole spirit of our lives and 
institutions. This seems to form 
the point of connexion between the 
second and third class of his works. 
In his histories, he reflects that 
others have had to deal with modi- 
fications of the same problem, 
and that, for practical purpose, 
example and sympathy are of far 
greater efficacy than mere theory; 
hence he takes up historically the 
great problem which had fascinated 
him. How did Cromwell govern 
this country? How did Frederick 
play his part as king, and elevate 
Prussia into a great nation, not by 
leaving it to itself, but by the most 
active and persistent government ? 
The Letters and Speeches of Cromwell 
and the /listory of lrederick are the 
answers to these questions. 

Such appears to us to be, in 
general terms, the relation between 
Mr. Carlyle’s different writings. 
‘They disclose, first, his general prin- 
ciples and views; next, his esti- 
mate of the political and social con- 
dition of his own time and country ; 
and lastly, his conception, thrown 
into the narrative form, of the true 
path to be taken, and of the condi- 
tions under which better things 
may be hoped for. Of course it 
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would be highly pedantic to affect 
to make any marked distinction 
between these different classes of 
writings. Each book has its own 
object and its own unity; and their 
author is much too considerable a 
writer, and far too great an artist, 
to neglect that fact in order to 
strain them so as to subserve any 
special purpose. Still this general 
vein does run through them all, 
and does give them a general unity. 
At all events, it affords a convenient 
classification for the purpose of 
making some observations —/irst, 
on Mr. Carlyle’s general principles; 
secondly, on his view of the social 
and political condition of the coun- 
try ; and thirdly, on his view of the 
light thrown upon it by those pas- 
sages of history which he has 
treated in detail, and specially by 
his History of Frederick the Great. 
First, then, let us shortly con- 
sider the nature and chief articles 
of Mr. Carlyle’s general creed. It 
is expressed over and over again 
in almost everything that he has 
written, and is embodied in his 
very style and habitual terms of ex- 
pression in a manner as vivid and 
impressive as it is unsystematic. 
Sartor Resartus, perhaps, approaches 
more closely to a systematic expo- 
sition of it than any other of his 
works. His chief and fundamental 
tenet may be described in a single 
word. He isa Transcendentalist. 
He utterly rebelled in his youth, 
and down to the present time has 
persisted in his rebellion, against 
the ruling doctrines of the age, the 
doctrine, , namely, which reduces 
knowledge to experience generalized, 
and morality to a system of utilita- 
rianism, and which supplies kin- 
dred explanations of religion, beau- 
ty, and the other objects by which 
the human feelings are most deeply 
stirred. Nothing can exceed the 
scorn with which he repudiates, 
satirizes, caricatures, and tramples 
on these doctrines whenever he has 
reason to speak of them. Perhaps 
the best and raciest explosion of 
this sort to be found in his works 
is his summary of the pig-philo- 
sophy in the Lutter-day Pamphlets, 
Even those unhappy persons who 
(like the present reviewer to some 
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extent) hold these pernicious doc- 
trines, must enjoy the manner in 
which they are handled. The pas- 
sage is well known, but too much to 
our purpose to be left unquoted, as 
it exhibits to perfection the nature of 
the views from which its author re- 
volts, and the sentiment under the 
influence of whichthe revolts against 
them. 

1. ‘ The universe, as far as swine 
conjecture can go, is an immea- 
surable swine’s-trough, consisting of 
solids and liquids, and other con- 
trasts and kinds; especially con- 
sisting of attainable and unattain- 
able, the latter in immensely larger 
proportion for most pigs. 

2. ‘Moral evil is unattainability 
of pig’s-wash; moral good attain- 
ability of ditto. 

4. ‘ Define the whole duty of pigs. 
It is the mission of universal pig- 
hood, and the duty of all pigs, at 
all times, to diminish the quantity 
of unattainable, and increase that 
of attainable. All knowledge,' and 
device, and effort, ought to be di- 
rected thither, and thither only ; pig 
science, pig enthusiasm and devo- 
tion, have this one aim. It is the 
whole duty of pigs. 

s. ‘ Pig-poetry ought to consist of 
the universal recognition of the ex- 
cellence of pig’s-wash and ground 
barley, and the felicity of pigs whose 
trough is in order and who have 
had enough. Hrumph! 

7. ‘Who made the pig? Un- 
known; perhaps the pork-butcher.’ 
(There is a perfectly sublime hu- 
mour in this, especially when we 
consider that it has nothing to do 
with the subject). 

8. ‘Have you law and justice in 
Pigdom? Pigs of observation have 
discerned that there is or was once 
supposed to be a thing called justice. 
Undeniably, at least there is a senti- 
ment in pig-nature called indigna- 
tion, revenge, &c., which, if one pig 
provoke another, comes out in a 
more or less destructive manner: 
hence, laws are necessary, amazing 
quantities of laws. For quarrelling 
is attended with loss of blood, of 
life, or, at any rate, with frightful 
effusion of the general stock of hog’s- 
wash, and ruin (temporary ruin) 
to large sections of the universal 
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swine’s-trough: wherefore, let jus- 
tice be observed that so quarrelling 
be avoided. 

9. ‘What is justice? Your own 
share of the general swine’s-trough, 
not any portion of my share. 

10. ‘ But what is my share? Ah, 
there, in fact, lies the grand diffi- 
culty. ..... My share is on the 
whole whatever I can contrive to 
get without being hanged or sent to 
the hulks.’ 

We have made this long extract 
because it sets in the clearest light 
Mr. Carlyle’s contempt of the charac- 
ter of the system which he has to 
attack and protest against. Demo- 
cracy and Utilitarianism, and all 
things connected with or related to 
them, are in his eyes the giant evil 
of the day, against which he is 
always, and in all legitimate ways, 
to make war. He carries on the 
war not by argument or by set refu- 
tation, but by ridicule, by irony, by 
indignant denunciation and counter 
assertion. It would be waste of 
time and space to attempt to give 
any analysis or compressed account 
of the attacks which he makes upon 
these views. Surtor Iesartus, or at 
least the threc chapters on the Ever- 
lasting No, the Centre of Indifference, 
and the Everlasting Yes, are a short 
history of the course by which his 
mind arrived at its settled princi- 
ples. Herr Teufelsdréckh revolts 
against the established creed of his 
country, and falls fast into a state of 
indifferent dissatisfaction and terror. 
He then becomes calm: ‘Suppose 
the worst is true,—suppose I am to 
die and be damned. [ will take it 
at least like a man, and not tremble 
before it like a cur. What matter 
where, so I am still the same.’ On 
this foundation he denies and repu- 
diates whatever he considers false, 
notwithstanding the penalties usu- 
ally supposed to be attached to such 
denials, and at last he is rewarded, 
as John Bunyan would have said, 
by a vision of the Celestial City, and 
the shining ones who walked there. 
He obtains a transcendental vision 
of goodness, of immortality, of eter- 
nal truth and justice, and of God 
who is the centre and essence of it 
all. The eternal world shines out 
in, indefinite but real and inde- 
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scribable splendour and truth, and 
seen in its light, he is enabled to 
look upon the world in which he 
lives with cheerfulness, with cour- 
ageous resignation, and with an 
earnest desire to make it better, 
and to be on the side of the good 
influences which play upon it and 
against the bad ones. It is impossi- 
ble, from the very nature of the case, 
that these views should be expressed 
in a definite manner. They run, as 
a matter of course into poetry and 
metaphor. He writes of ‘the Des- 
tinies, ‘the writings on the marble 
tablet,’ the Silences, and Eternities, 
and Immensities, as the ultimate 
ruling principles of life. A single 
specimen may stand for a thousand. 
In the Latte r-day Pamphlets a group 
is introduced, ‘under the summer 
beech - tree,’ including an ‘ official 
law dignitary’ and ‘an _ ancient 
figure not engaged in smoking,’ who 
observes, on the question of ‘ What 
to do with our criminals ?—‘ If we 
could do approximately as God 
Almighty does towards them: in a 
word, if we could try to do justice 
towards them....’ ‘T’ll thank you 
for a definition of justice, sneered 
the official person, in a cheerily 
scornful and triumphant manner. 
..... Well, I have no pocket 
definition of justice to give your 
lordship. It has not been quite my 
trade to look after such a definition. 
I could rather fancy it had been 
your lordship’s trade, sitting on 
your high place this long while. 
But one thing I can tell you: justice 
always is, whether we define it or 
not. LKverything done, suffered, or 
proposed in Parliament, or out of it, 
is either just or unjust; either is 
accepted by the gods and eternal 
facts, or is repelled by them.’ A 
vast deal of Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy 
is fairly illustrated by this short 
specimen. He believes in Justice, 
in Right, in the Eternitics, and the 
Silences, in God, in the soul. He 
does not believe in the pig-philoso- 
phy, or in democracy, which is its 
political equivalent. 

As the present reviewer, to bor- 
row one of Mr. Carlyle’s own phrases, 
has a good deal more sympathy than 
Mr. Carlyle himself with the pig- 
philosophy, and also with demo- 
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cracy, it may be as well to go a 
little into the subject, and to state 
why and how far, notwithstanding 
this difference, we (to resume the 
common dialect) agree with Mr. 
Carlyle upon these topics, and what 
is the extent of our difference with 
hin, 

It is almost too trite a remark to 
be made that the great controversy 
between Platonists and Aristotelians, 
Realists and Nominalists, Locke and 
Kant, Mr. John Stuart Mill and Sir 
W. Hamilton, or by whatever other 
name it may be known, is the fun- 
damental controversy which runs 
through nearly all intellectual sub- 
jects. It shows itself in every sub- 
ject of human knowledge; for in- 
stance, in theology, in ethics, in 
jurisprudence, in mathematics, and 
in politics, and in its own proper 
and natural metaphysical form it is 
even now just as eager, as vivacious, 
and as attractive to all manner of 
men as it was in ancient Athens, 
and probably in the days when the 
Pyramids of Egypt were still new. 
Nothing but great ignorance or ex- 
treme presumption could induce 
any man to suppose that he could 
contribute anything of the least im- 
portance to the decision of such a 
controversy, if, indeed, any one 
seriously thinks that it is a contro- 
versy which in the nature of things 
can ever be decided. Itis, however, 
not only possible, but, as it appears 
to us highly desirable, to make some 
observations on one particular as- 
pect of the controversy, which, 
though highly important, has been 
much neglected. 

The question at issue between the 
Transcendentalist and the Empiri- 
cist is, whether all our knowledge is 
simply generalized experience as the 
Empiricist affirms, or whether, as 
the ‘Transcendentalist affirms, we 
have mental organs by the use of 
which we are able to affirm various 
truths of the highest importance, 
the truths which 'Transcendentalists 
do usually affirm being such as the 
existence of God, the distinction 
between right and wrong, and their 
universal obligation. The practical 
difference between the two schools, 
and the one which gives the contro- 
versy between them that tone of 
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eagerness and something like indig- 
nation which it is apt to assume, 
consists in the fact that Transcend- 
entalists always consider that if 
their doctrines were universally ad- 
mitted, mankind would lead a 
nobler, more exalted life than they 
actually do lead, and would be free 
from all manner of debasing and 
ignoble conceptions of their duties 
here and of their prospects here- 
after, which are supposed to be the 
natural growth of Empiricism car- 
ried out to its full consequences in 
all the different departments of life. 
The controversialists on each side 
appear to us to do each other great 
practical injustice. Be the merits 
of the controversy itself what they 
will, we think it clear that they 
stand in need of each other, and 
that, though neither side is complete 
in its belief, each has got hold of a 
truth which the other side ought to 
recognize. In order to explain this 
we will try to state shortly, and with 
special reference to Mr. Carlyle’s 
writings, the strong and weak side 
of Transcendentalism and Empiri- 
cism respectively. 

The strong side of Transcendent- 
alism is, that it does act powerfully 
on the imagination and on the 
passions. It is an unquestionable 
fact that men are immensely influ- 
enced by the terms which Transcend- 
entalists employ and of which they 
profess to justify the employment. 
‘The weak side of Transcendentalism 
is, that no Transcendentalist has ever 
yet succeeded in making a statement 
of his views which commands gene- 
ral assent. The Absolute and the In- 
finite, Faith, Beauty, Justice, Duty, 
and the like are words of power, but 
Empiricists have always been able 
to push their fingers through them. 
On the other hand, Empiricists can 
point to results the authority of 
which no one can deny. The mul- 
tiplication table is true. Newton’s 
Principia are true. ‘The same may 
be said of large sections of physical 
philosophy, and of all results ob- 
tained and verified by the applica- 
tion of the approved methods of 
philosophizing. ‘The most resolute 
‘Transcendentalist does not deny that 
his characteristic and cherished be- 
liefs aight be strengthened by fur- 
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ther evidence. Theodore Parker, 
probably, stood alone in the asser- 
tion that the actual reappearance of 
the dead would add nothing to his 
conviction of the truth of the doe- 
trine of a future state. The im- 
mense success and influence of 
Christianity, and of other religions 
resting on a basis of fact either true 
or taken to be true, are so many 
proofs of the vast importance of the 
empirical view of things in regard 
to religion and morals. If the fun- 
damental propositions of both or 
either could be supported by proofs 
similar in kind to those on which 
physical science rests its claims to 
belief, it cannot be seriously doubted 
that this would both be and be felt 
to be a great gain to all who profess 
to be their friends. The weak side 
of Empiricism is an incompleteness 
which is inseparable from the early 
stages of every philosophy, and 
which may turn out ultimately to 
be inseparable from human know- 
ledge and human thought when 
carried to its highest pitch. Incom- 
plete, however, Empiricism most 
undoubtedly is upon the moral and 
religious side. It is far from having 
thoroughly answered the questions 
why men should be virtuous? what 
virtue consists of? and how A B is 
to know whether this or that is right 
or wrong? Its utterances are still 
more unsatisfactory upon the sub- 
ject of religion, as to which it con- 
stantly has to say, ‘ Perhaps, and 
‘I don’t know.’ In the meantime 
life has to go on, men are continu- 
ally called upon to act here, there, 
and everywhere, in regard to all 
manner of matters which cannot be 
properly managed without reference 
to topics on which the Transcend- 
entalists speak in an unsatisfactory 
manner, and on which the Empiri- 
cists have nothing at allto say. [am 
tempted to lie or steal. Why should 
I refrain? Virtue and Justice forbid 
you, says the Transcendentalist. And 
what are Virtue and Justice? They 
are the writing on the Iron Tablets; 
the voice of the Eternities; I have 
no pocket definition of them; but 
unless you £now them and do them 
they will vindicate themselves in an 
altogether frightful manner, &c., 
&c., says the Transcendentalist. In 
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a word, he threatens and rages in- 
stead of answering. The Empiricist 
carries the matter a little further. 
Virtue is compliance with a system 
of rules caleulated to produce 
happiness which consists of such 
and such elements. And why 
should I try to promote general 
happiness, even if I got over the 
difficulty of ascertaining in a 
satisfactory way in what it consists 
and what would promote it? You 
may, perhaps, be more or less hung, 
damned, and hated, all or either, by 
yourself and others, says the Empi- 
ricist. And suppose I choose to run 
my chance? Then take your chance 
and go about your business. This is 
an answer, but it hardly explains in 
a completely satisfactory manner all 
the questions that may be asked, es- 
pecially if the questioner resolutely 
pushes home the questions—what 
degree of probability there is that he 
will incur the consequences sug- 
gested ? who is to inflict them? and 
why his instructor thinks that they 
will be inflicted? Still, incomplete 
as the answer of the Empiricist is, it 
is undoubtedly to the purpose, and 
is true as far as it goes; and what 
is more, it contains all, or at all 
events, most of the precise ascertain- 
able truth which it is possible to 
state on the subject. Happiness is 
approximately a definite idea; so is 
punishment. No one can affect to 
misunderstand their meaning; and 
though a man may affect to despise 
and defy the penalties which the 
utilitarian system holds out, as a 
matter of fact they have a real and 
an exceedingly powerful influence, 
as far as they go, though they cer- 
tainly do not, at all events, as usu- 
ally stated, exhaust the topics to 
which they refer. 

The case of morality, of which 
we have thus given a statement of 
the most summary kind, affords an 
excellent illustration of the relation 
in which, as it appears to us, the 
two great schools of thought ought 
to stand to each. The ‘Transcen- 
dentalists are preachers, the Em- 
piricists are philosophers. The 
object of the Transcendentalist is to 
excite the passions, that of the 
Empiricist is to give the theory of 
the doctrine which the Transcen- 
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dentalists preach. Each function 
is necessary to the great object 
of human well-being on the large 
scale, and there is really no reason 
whatever for their being opposed to 
each other. The Transcendentalist 
describes the majesty, the beauty, 
the superlative glory and worth of 
justice in a thousand ways. He 
tells men, with perfect truth, that 
they ought above all things to 
know and to do justice ; that if they 
do not know it, it will make them 
know it; that an age which knows 
and does what is just is by that 
very fact happy and blessed above 
all other ages, and so on. This 
kind of language is of immense 
importance. In the hands of a 
man like Mr. Carlyle it may be 
made to come home to every heart, 
and to influence thousands upon 
thousands in the most powerful 
way in the direction of all that is 
most worthy of admiration, but it 
is not in reality opposed to the 
Empiricist philosophy any more 
than anatomy or chemistry is op- 
posed to painting. The knowledge 
of a just man, the contemplation of 
a just act, excites in my mind 
feelings of admiration and awe, 
which are capable of being deepened 
and rendered habitual and influ- 
ential over my conduct to an almost 
indefinite extent by the use of such 
eloquent and noble phraseology 
as Mr. Carlyle’s, for men are to a 
great extent the creatures of habit 
and sympathy. But why need 
these impressions be in any degree 
disturbed by my learning that 
justice consists in adherence to 
fixed rules, framed so as to promote 
the general happiness? Would the 
study of anatomy destroy my 
delight in the beauty of the human 
face? or is there any reason why 
I shall cease to care about water as 
soon as I learn that it is composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen gas mixed 
in certain proportions? One thing 
is certain at all events, the Trans- 
cendentalist will no more be able 
to reform an unjust law by declaim- 
ing about justice without knowing 
what it means, than the painter 
will be able to cure a squint 
without the aid of the surgeon. 
On the other hand, a man will never 
36 
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fall in love with a mere anatomical 
plate, or admire a landscape which 
represents nothing but geological 
sections; and that, be it what it 
may, which eludes the anatomist or 
the geologist, and which is wor- 
shipped, indicated, passionately as- 
serted in a thousand forms by the 
poet and the painter under the 
name of Beauty, marks the in- 
completeness but not the falsehood 
of science, and the sphere in which 
it stands in need of the assistance 
of art 

These considerations appear to us 
to show in what respects. Mr. 
Carlyle has been unjustly treated 
by the Empirical school, and in 
what respects he in his turn has 
been unjust to them. It appears 
to us that there has been a great 
deal of injustice on each side. 
We shall best give our own esti- 
mate of Mr. Carlyle by attempting 
to give a notion of the kind and 
extent of each of these injustices. 
We will take first the injustice 
of the Empirical school to Mr. 
Carlyle. He is taunted with his 
inability to suggest practical reme- 
dies for the evils of which he 
complains. He is constantly treated 
as a mere visionary. His ex- 
press doctrines are analyzed and 
declared to be contradictory or 
unmeaning. His continual em- 
ployment of humour and irony is 
stigmatized as impertinence and 
affectation. In short, he is treated 
as a mere pretender, or, as he would 
say himself, as a sham. All such 
criticism appears to us to be unfair, 
because it proceeds on a false notion 
of the part which Mr. Carlyle takes, 
and is fitted by nature to take, in 
the world of thought and literature. 
Let us take in turn the different 
accusations just specified, which are 
the most important of those which 
are brought against him, and try to 
appreciate their value. 

First, it is said that he is a mere 
prophet of evil. A Jeremiah, who 
suggests no remedies for the evils 
which he points out in the affairs 
of the world. 

This is in the first place no 
crime if it were true, and in the 
next place it is very far indeed 
from being true. No man is uni- 
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versal; and in a world which con- 
tains so strange a mixture of good 
and evil as the world in which we 
live, there is abundant room for 
the discharge of every sort of 
function. We want prophets of 
evil as well as prophets of good, 
for there is plenty for them to 
prophesy about. ‘That the whole 
head is sick and the whole heart 
sore, and that there is no health 
in us, may be an exaggerated state- 
ment; but it is*perfectly true and 
very important that we do suffer 
under a great variety of political, 
social, and moral diseases, and that 
those who point out their existence 
and insist upon the necessity of 
curing them do a great service. 
Livery one no doubt has his bias; 
and the dyspeptic bias is certainly 
less agreeable to all parties—to 
those who have it as well as to 
those who hear the dyspeptic 
preacher—than the eupeptic; but 
Heraclitus has his place in the 
world as well as Democritus, and 
the unhappy Jeremiah requires a 
place in society as well as those 
who take a brighter view of life. 

It is, however, very far indeed 
from being true that Mr. Carlyle is 
a mere Jeremiah, and that his 
lamentations have no practical issue 
or application. In point of fact his 
writings have produced a strong 
practical effect on many people, 
and are well calculated to produce 
such an effect. They are quaint 
and strangely-worded sermons on 
all the great moral virtues. Mr. 
Carlyle’s object is to exhort his 
readers to truth, industry, forti- 
tude, justice, belief and trust in 
God, and other things admitted by 
moralists of all times and countries 
to be the cardinal and fundamental 
virtues. That he does this in a most 
effectual manner, is proved by the 
immense influence and popularity 
which, in fact, he has acquired. 
That he has done it by the use of 
unusual phraseology, by startling 
figures, by an admirable employ- 
ment of humour and imagination, 
by drawing attractive pictures of 
the virtues which he preaches, and 
showing the weak and ridiculousside 
of the contrary vices in the case of 
real men—all this is mere accident. 
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Parables are the most impressive 
of all exhortations, and probably it 
would be hardly possible in any set 
discourse on the subject to give so 
striking an exhortation to manli- 
ness, vigour, and_ truthfulness 
as is conveyed by Mr. Carlyle in 
his account of Abbot Sampson in 
Past und Present. The portrait 
may or may not resemble the 
original, but its intrinsic value, 
considered as a sermon, does not 
depend on that. It depends on 
the vigour with which it sets 
before us the excellence and beauty 
of the characteristics which it holds 
up to our admiration. ‘This is true 
of nearly every picture which Mr. 
Carlyle has ever painted of great, 
or even of inconsiderable men. 
His object always is to construct in 
his own mind, from such materials 
as are accessible to him, a picture 
of the living man as he really was; 
and when he has got him, he 
invariably enlists our affections on 
the side of what was good in him, 
with as much vigour as the most 
powerful novelist, and, as it seems 
to us, with a truth and force of 
moral sentiment which hardly any 
writer of fiction, at least in our 
days, has ever attained to. In all 
his voluminous writings there is 
probably not a line which ever did 
any one any moral harm. There 
are hundreds, nay thousands of 
pages, which have taught hundreds 
of thousands of readers to love and 
honour every form of virtue, espe- 
cially the hardier and more active 
forms of it. This might be illus- 
trated to any extent from every one 
of his historical or biographical 
works. The essence of all of them 
is the same. Here is Burns, Vol- 
taire, Johnson, Rousseau, Cromwell, 
Napoleon, who you will. ‘This was 
how he lived and worked. This 
was the net result of his activity 
in life. Thus and thus you may 
satisfy yourselves that in so far as 
he succeeded, in so far as his work 
prospered or lasted, it was because 
it corresponded with fact, and was 
done well, honestly, and with a true 
appreciation, express or tacit, of the 
conditions under which it had to 
be done. In every single instance, 
even in those cases in which his 
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general dislike of the person of 
whom ho is writing is greatest, Mr. 
Carlyle finds something to illus- 
trate his belief in the immense 
value and beauty of every form of 
goodness. It is the theme on 
which he dwells so continually, 
that it becomes almost a trick with 
him. Surely this is a_ practical 
way of dealing with evils which, 
according to him, are in every case 
the companions at least, if not the 
result, of moral wrong-doings or 
shortcomings. His sermon, his 
practical advice to those whom 
he addresses, may be expressed in 
the most definite and practical of 
all possible forms. It, is shortly 
this—Here, there, and everywhere 
you are all labouring under a variety 
of evils which I point out to you, 
and present to your notice in the 
most picturesque and striking forms. 
If you want to cure them, you must 
begin by being sincere, active, 
truthful, energetic, and self-sacri- 
ficing yourselves, and you must 
learn to recognize these qualities 
in others when you see them, and 
to understand the different results 
which they and the opposite vices 
have in fact continually produced 
in human affairs. That you may 
take this advice to heart, under- 
stand its bearing and see and feel 
how true it is; look here, and here, 
and here, and here, at the problems 
which have been solved by other 
men under other circumstances by 
the help of the very powers which 
I press you to exert. It is for 
special men to devise special reme- 
dies for particular evils. All that I 
can do is to point out to you the 
general means by which all the 
evils of human life must be reme- 
died, if they are to be remedied at 
all. Surely if this is not practical 
teaching it is hard to say what is. 

It is continually said, however, 
that Mr. Carlyle is a mere visionary, 
and that his style is a mass of 
affected singularity. 

This accusation appears to us as 
unjust as the other. No doubt he 
is a Transcendentalist, and as such 
he labours under the difficulty of 
being, as he would say himself, 
semi-articulate. The leading doc- 
trine of Transcendentalism, as Mr. 
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Carlyle frequently says, is, that 
intellect is in the nature of insight 
or direct vision, and that the logi- 
cal faculty is but a secondary sub- 
ordinate part of it. The humble 
pig-philosophers would express this 
by saying that he attaches more 
importance to power and richness 
of perception than to the precision 
of its outlines. Undoubtedly this 
power is most important. Without 
good meat cooks are a nuisance. 
Unless the things which you see are 
the important and ruling elements of 
life, it is no great matter to be able 
to describe clearly to other people 
what you do see. If, on the other 
hand, you have your eye on what is 
permanent and of primary impor- 
tance, much confusion of language, 
some tendency to paradox, and any 
quantity of mannerism are, after 
all, venial faults. What looks like 
affected singularity in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s style is the natural effect of 
his position. The strange language 
which he uses is used because it is 
the way in which he finds it na- 
tural to express the extreme depth, 
earnestness, and vivacity of his own 
feelings on the topics on which he 
writes. It is only by the use of 
humour and paradox that he can 
give full scope to his feelings. It is 
by these means alone that he can 
show how much he is in earnest, 
and that he can venture to intro- 
duce those occasional bursts of 
passion into his writings which 
form so prominent a feature in 
them. We should describe his style 
rather as restrained and studiously 
reticent, than as impertinent or 
affected. It is the style of a man 
who does not choose to let himself 
loose, and to give unrestrained 
utterance to all that is in his mind. 
There is no shrieking, or bewailing, 
or craving for sympathy in it. It 
is the style of a man of deep sensi- 
bility and great self-respect, who is 
continually saying to his readers, 
Laugh if you will. There is a ludi- 
crous side to all this. I see and 
feel it as clearly as any one; but 
there are also deeper ways of look- 
ing at it—things to which I, for my 
part, attach intense importance, as 
you may sce by every word I write, 
as much by my laughter as by any- 
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thing else. Mr. Carlyle’s writings 
almost always suggest that what- 
ever strangeness there may be in 
his style was put there not by Mr. 
Carlyle himself, with a view to 
make an impression, but because 
that was the way in which the facts 
presented themselves to his mind. 
In his earlier writings there is also 
a dash of something apologetic. 
He writes as young men often do 
when they take to periodical litera- 
ture, as if they felt it a sort of 
liberty to address the public at all, 
and were obliged to make special 
efforts to attract their attention ; but 
by degrees his way becomes clearer 
before him, he appears to stand 
more firmly on his legs, and his 
style becomes what every good 
style ought to be, the genuine ex- 
pression of the mind and character 
of the author, though it retains 
tricks which certainly deform it, 
but which, after a certain time, a 
judicious reader becomes used to, 
and allows for, just as he allows for 
the allusive style of Gibbon or the 
ponderous sentences of Johnson. 
After all, the singularities of Mr. 
Carlyle’s style form a very small 
part of it. Some of them, as the 
use of ‘ this’ and ‘ that,’ are nothing 
more than Lowland Scotch, the like 
of which are to be found, for in- 
stance, in Chalmers. Others, as 
the constant translation of the 
German ‘ ganz’ into ‘quite,’ are 
relics of his early German stu- 
dies, a much greater singularity 
forty years ago than they are now. 
After allowing, however, for these 
and many scores of other really un- 
important matters, which might be 
brushed away without altering the 
substance of his works, what re- 
mains is a style, in some respects, 
of almost unequalled excellence. 
It is admirable for every purpose of 
description—nervous, natural, and 
vivid, to a degree which cannot be 
exaggerated. There is hardly to be 
found in the whole range of English 
literature a book which by mere 
power of style produced so great 
and permanent an effect as the 
History of the Irrench Revolution. 
The men, the nation, their works 
and ways, their creeds and their 
writings, stand before us with an 
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outline so clear and brilliant, that 
we feel as if we had known and 
lived with them. Probably several 
generations of Englishmen will 
take from Mr. Carlyle their notions 
of Mirabeau, Robespierre, Danton, 
and Louis XVI. The exquisite 
life and energy of these pictures is 
best seen by contrast. Compare 
the account of the flight to Va- 
rennes, or of the scene of the roth 
of August, with the parallel pas- 
sages in Lamartine. They differ as 
the conversation of a lively, well- 
bred man of the world differs from 
the declamation of arather pompous 
and not first-rate actor. <A style 
which has such merits as_ these 
must after all be taken on its own 
terms. Tricks of all kinds—such as 
twists of language, the frequent 
repetition of stock phrases (Dead- 
Sea-Apism, Wind-bag, &c.), the 
queer habit of quoting from un- 
written books by non - existent 
authors, who are only Mr. Carlyle 
over again—are points in which, if 
such a man will indulge himself, he 
must indulge himself. If Doctor 
Johnson were still to be met with 
at the Club, who would object to 
meet him for fear of his making 
uncouth faces, or putting orange- 
peel in his pocket ? 

There is one singular and con- 
clusive proof of the injustice of 
regarding Mr. Carlyle as a mere 
visionary, which has become much 
more prominent in his later works 
than it was in his earlier ones. In 
all English literature there is not 
to be found an instance of a his- 
torian who shows such industry 
and shrewdness in the investigation 
of matters of fact. No attorney 
preparing a brief for counsel could 
have taken so much pains to get 
legal evidence of every fact which 
could possibly be relevant to the 
cause, as Mr. Carlyle has taken to 
elucidate everything which can in 
any way be brought to bear upon 
the history of his various heroes. 
Indeed, one of the defects of the 
History of Frederick I1.,as it appears 
to us is, that too much trouble has 
been expended upon the details of 
it. This alone would be conclusive 
proof that whatever else he is, Mr. 
Carlyle is not @ mere spinner of 
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fine phrases which have no relation 
to practical life, and that whatever 
else may be said of his Transcen- 
dentalism, itis a real belief, founded 
on real facts, and held by a man 
who knows what facts are, and how 
to argue about them. There is a 
sort of 'Transcendentalism which 
people take to because it is the 
easiest of all forms of talking, and 
very poor stuff it is; but there is 
also another kind, which, however 
strange it may. seem to those who 
incline rather (like ourselves) to the 
porcine view of things, does as a 
fact appear eternally true and in- 
tensely important to those who 
show in other ways that their in- 
tellects are thoroughly sound and 
vigorous, and Mr. Carlyle has given 
superabundant collateral proof of 
his possession of this soundness and 
vigour. This in itself ought to 
protect him from the charge of being 
visionary, so far as the charge is 
one which involves a censure. 

To those who not merely defend, 
but admire Mr. Carlyle, his prac- 
tical sagacity will probably appear 
one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of his character. It is entirely 
in harmony with the whole of his 
philosophy, which might almost 
be described as fact-worship. To 
truth, to fact, to whatever is, and, 
as he says, thereby proves its right 
to be, Mr. Carlyle, to use his own 
language, is unflinchingly ‘loyal; 
and this reverence for truth ex- 
presses itself, amongst other things, 
in the keen sagacity with which he 
seeks out and sets in order the 
minutest scraps of it. The well- 
known controversy about the sink- 
ing of the Vengeur, which Mr. Car- 
lyle had described in the early editions 
of his //istory of the Levolution in the 
usual way, and which, notwithstand- 
ing its picturesqueness, and notwith- 
standing the intercession of various 
admiring Frenchmen, he afterwards 
expunged, was one of the earliest 
proofs which he gave of this dis- 
position. Every one of his subse- 
quent books abounds in further 
illustrations of it. 

The last point on which Mr. 
Carlyle is usually attacked by the 
Empirical school, is in relation to his 
specific doctrines which, they say, 
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are generally fallacies or paradoxes. 
For instance, that silence is better 
than speech, and that might is 
right, are doctrines of his which 
have been a constant source of 
attack, sometimes humorous, some- 
times serious. Sterling said that 
he preached the doctrine of silence 
with a battery of cannon, and when 
one is told that might is right, there 
certainly is a strong temptation to 
ask which of the two it is intended 
to compliment. Does it mean that 
when I kill my father I merely 
seem to have the might to do so, 
because I have no right to do so? 
or does it mean that I have the 
right to do so because I have the 
might to do so? If the first, the pro- 
position appears to add nothing to 
the meaning of the word right, but 
makes the word might unmeaning. 
In the second case it adds nothing 
to our knowledge of might, but 
makes right unmeaning. 

Some excuse may probably be 
found for the unhappy swineherds 
who are puzzled by these con- 
siderations, but we think that there 
is nevertheless a way out of them. 
The fact is, that in each of these 
cases—and they are samples of 
several which might be mentioned 
—Mr. Carlyle has a real and im- 
portant meaning, which it pleases 
him to throw into a paradoxical 
form. The silence which is said to 
be golden is not the silence of sleep 
or stupidity, but the silence of sclf- 
restraint. Johnson, for instance, 
who passed his whole life in writing, 
is praised for his silence, and the 
meaning of the phrase apparently is, 
first, that he did not write about 
himself and his troubles, and next, 
that he did not write upon subjects 
upon which it would probably have 
been pleasant for him, but not 
good for his neighbours that he 
should write. It is a great and a 
most important truth that there is a 
style of writing and talking, and a 
very attractive style it is, which is 
simply bad, and bad in proportion 
to its attractiveness. Most of the 
novels which idealize the author, 
such poems as the most popular of 

3yron’s, in a word, appeals for 
sympathy and confessions of weak- 
ness of all kinds, ought neyer to 
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be written at all. The same may be 
said of those rebellious ravings in 
which people kick against the 
pricks, and defy destiny. A man 
with a considerable gift of expres- 
sion is under a great temptation to 
speak unadvisedly with his lips 
upon matters of this sort, and the 
self-command which enables him to 
hold his tongue is certainly a more 
valuable gift than the fluency which 
constitutes his temptation to speak. 
Indeed, Mr. Carlyle’s favourite 
phrase is little more than an adapta- 
tion of a very high authority. ‘If 
any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, and able 
also to bridle the whole body. A 
talent for silence involves this gift 
to a great extent. So far, we en- 
tirely agree with Mr. Carlyle’s 
admiration of the gift of silence, 
which is compatible, be it observed, 
with talking and writing being the 
trade of the man who possesses it, 
and may be exercised by a barrister 
in large practice, or by a newspaper 
writer as well as by a ploughman. 
It must, however, be observed that 
he sometimes appears to mean some- 
thing more than this. The contrast 
which sometimes occurs between 
clearness of inward perception or, 
as he would say, vision, and diffi- 
culty of articulate expression is 
undoubtedly picturesque, and it 
strikes Mr. Carlyle’s fancy so 
forcibly that he seems to think that 
a difficulty in expressing oneself— 
such, for instance, as Cromwell’s— 
is a positive intellectual or moral 
excellence, that it adds something, 
as it were, to the inner light which 
it conceals. This appears to us to 
be a fallacy into which Mr. Carlyle 
has been seduced by his passion for 
the picturesque. 

As to the maxim that Might and 
Right are identical—that, too, has a 
meaning, and a most vitally impor- 
tant one, the denial of the truth of 
which would lead a man straight to 
the deepest kind of scepticism. The 
meaning of it appears to be, that the 
world is so constituted that, on the 
whole, and in the long run, truth and 
justice prevail, and are successful ; 
that they are the principles on which 
alone men can permanently carry 
on their intercourse with cach other. 
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This is a sort of commonplace, the 
assertion of which would attract 
little attention. The peculiarity of 
Mr. Carlyle’s way of looking at it 
is, that he believes it so firmly that 
he takes permanent and widespread 
success as evidence of the truth and 
justice of that which causes it; and 
in this, again, we think he is per- 
fectly right, though if his mind had 
had an analytical bent he would have 
taken the trouble to ascertain the 
conditions under which delusions 
may, as they certainly sometimes 
do, endure for a great length of time, 
and would have furnished us with 
some tests for distinguishing the 
sort of success and durability which 
affords evidence of the justice of a 
cause from that which not unfre- 
quently goes along with gross false- 
hood and imposture. His /Jistory 
of Frederick LI. affords a good illus- 
tration of the importance of this 
side of the problem. Silesia was an 
Austrian province, by wrong, says 
Mr. Carlyle, from the middle of 
the seventeenth to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. It then 
became, and has since been, a 
Prussian province. Why did the 
century of Austrian might prove 
nothing as to Austrian right; whilst 
the century of Prussian might is 
put forward as evidence of Prussian 
right? If Mr, Carlyle were able to 
reply—The Austrian rule never suc- 
eceded in assimilating Silesia to 
the rest of the Austrian empire, and 
was a military occupation, which 
came to an end as soon as a stronger 
than he bound the strong man 
armed who kept the house; where- 
as the Prussian rule has made 
Silesia, to all intents and purposes, 
a part of Prussia, as French rule 
has made Franche Comté and lou- 
sillon parts of France—he would 
have answered the question. 
Whether he could say so in point 
of fact, we do not venture to say; 
but if he wished to prove as well as 
passionately to assert his doctrine 
about Might and Right, he ought to 
provide answers for such questions. 
The doctrine itself, strange as it 
may appear that such should be the 
case, is, in a slightly different form, 
one of the leading tenets of our 
poreine creed, Pig philosophy be- 
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comes coherent and systematic only 
by the assertion of the ultimate 
identity of truth and utility. Truth 
is to be pursued (according to that 
philosophy) unflinchingly to all 
lengths, notwithstanding any ap- 
parent and immediate sacrifices, 
because the widest and largest ex- 
perience that we can form proves 
that ‘it, and it alone, is useful and 
good in the long run. Great as may 
be the temptation at particular 
moments to make your sum come 
right by counting 5+2=8, it will 
be better for you, in the long run, 
to make the sum equal to 7. More- 
over, you will find that systems 
which do succeed, which do pro- 
duce general happiness, for long 
periods of time, and, in a great 
number of cases, do so because they 
contain some degree of truth, and 
in proportion to the degree of truth 
which they contain. This is Mr. 
Carlyle’s doctrine in other words. 
Indeed, no one, we imagine, would 
deny that in every controversy it 
is an enormous and unspeakable 
advantage to be on the right side 
Tf, then, there is a long and intri- 
sate controversy, the rights of which 
are not immediately apparent, and 
in which the partics are in other 
respects pretty equally matched, 
and if one side steadily gains upon 
and gradually overpowers the other, 
is it not at all events probable that 
the winning side is the one in which 
this vast hidden advantage lies? 
In common life, every one says so. 
Ask any lawyer whether any ad- 
vantage in a lawsuit can be com- 
pared to the advantage of having : 
good case, and whether, on the 
other hand; if he knew nothing of 
the special merits of the case, he 
would not bet that the side which 
won in a cause thoroughly fought 
out, was the right side? Thus the ulti- 
mate and essential identity of might 
and right is a truth of vital impor- 
tance, though it may be at times ex- 
pressed by Mr. Carlyle in a para- 
doxical way. We have taken these 
doctrines as specimens, because they 
are perhaps more frequently at- 
tacked and ridiculed than any others; 
but we believe that analogous de- 
fences might be set up for most of 
the maxims which he so pertina- 
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ciously preaches, and which are so 
frequently stigmatized as false or 
paradoxical. 

Having thus tried to show in 
what respects Mr. Carlyle is un- 
justly treated by the Empirical 
school, let us look a little at the 
injustice of which Mr. Carlyle him- 
self is guilty towards the poor pigs 
and their creed. It is in the second 
or practical division of his works 
that this injustice is most apparent, 
in such works, that is to say, as Past 
and Present, Chartism, the Latter- 
day Pamphlets, and, in a word, 
those which deal with the great 
question of the condition of Eng- 
land, and especially of the labour- 
ing classes. A very few words 
will be enough to recall to his 
readers the general outline of his 
views on these subjects. 3en- 
thamism, Political Economy, Laissez- 


Juire, are the objects of his special 


detestation and unsparing ridicule 
and denunciation. Parliamentary de- 
bates, journalism, democratic govern- 
ment, and democratic institutions 
in general are a vain janglement 
and babblement. Our first right is to 
be ruled. Our first necessity is the 
hero who will take command of us, 
and lead us gently, if it may be, but 
lead us at all events, in the direction 
of truth and right, and away from 
our present anarchy, our beaver-like 
energy, our aristocratic idleness and 
selfishness. Lissez-faire, Bentham- 
ism, and Democracy have brought 
us to anarchy, the slough of despond 
and the brink of the precipice. 
Nothing can set us to rights but 
the strong arm of some new Crom- 
well, who will be a real leader and 
king of men. 

This sort of doctrine fills many 
volumes, and is well calculated 
to make a great impression on 
the imagination. Yet we think it 
is unjust and thoroughly false in 
fact. Weassert, and will try to prove 
our assertion, that tried by Mr. 
Carlyle’s own canons, Benthamism 
and Democracy, have a vast deal of 
truth in them, and have proved 
their right by might of the most un- 
deniable kind, and that parliamen- 
tary debates, journalism, and the 
rest, are so far from being justly 
described as mere janglement and 
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babblement, that they, and the other 
things which Mr. Carlyle despises 
so heartily, constitute collectively 
a most vigilant, active, powerful, 
and benevolent government, which 
has done, and is doing in this coun- 
try and elsewhere, one of the great- 
est works that ever was done in the 
world, and that in a way in which 
no Cromwell, Mahomet, or other 
individual hero could possibly do 
it, however much his heroism and 
kingship might be recognized by 
mankind. 

In order to show this we must 
vindicate a little the leading prin- 
ciple of Benthamism and Democracy, 
which, as a matter of fact, has been 
the guiding and ruling spirit of the 
government of this country for the 
whole of the present and during 
part of the last century. The 
‘greatest happiness principle, as 
Bentham delighted to call it (and 
there is by the way a curious 
analogy between Benthamese and 
Carlylese, and also between the 
characters of the two men, if we had 
time to draw it out), did not mean, 
in Bentham’s works, or in those of 
his disciples, the personal gratifi- 
cation of each individual man. It 
was ‘the greatest happiness of tie 
greatest number” It is very true 
that it is the weak side of Bentham’s 
theories that he does not give suffi- 
cient prominence to the reasons 
which may and ought to induce 
men to try to further this object; 
but the question between him and 
Mr. Carlyle is as to the goodness of 
the object itself; and at the risk of 
being stigmatized as mere pigs, 
with no souls to speak of above the 
trough and its contents, we think 
that Mr. Carlyle would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to deny either of 
the following propositions :— 

1. A pocket definition of justice 
is essentially necessary to all prac- 
tical attempts to introduce justice 
into the actual relations between 
men. 

2. Adherence to rules of conduct 
founded on the principle of pro- 
moting the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number is the best 
pocket definition of justice yet pro- 
pounded. 

As a matter of fact this definition 
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has been applied to a vast number 
of practical questions of the highest 
importance, and has produced re- 
sults which Mr. Carlyle on his own 
principles ought to approve; and 
which he most assuredly would 
have extolled to the skies if they 
had been brought about, not gradu- 
ally by parliamentary means, but 
by some Cromwell or Frederic, out 
of his own head, and in opposition 
to the wishes and prejudices of his 
time and country. 

Let us take a few of them. 
Look, for instance, at the ques- 
tion of law reform. ‘That in this 
department Benthamism has been 
triumphant, and had its way with- 
out opposition for about forty years 
past, no one with a competent 
knowledge of the subject will deny. 
Let us look a little at its results. 
Was it pleasing to the Immensities 
and the Eternities that men should 
be liable to precisely the same 
punishment for murder, for sheep- 
stealing, for stealing to the value of 
forty shillings in a dwelling house, 
or five shillings in a shop, and for 
breaking the dam of a fish-pond? 
That they should by way of com- 
pensation go scot free in a vast 
number of cases because juries 
would not convict them, and in a 
vast number of other cases because 
some microscopic defect was ob- 
scurely visible in some part of a 
most clumsy and elaborate pro- 
ceedure? Was it pleasing to the 
Veracities and Eternal Facts that the 
process of judicially ascertaining 
truth should be such as to prevent 
it from coming to light, and to arm 
those who were interested in its 
suppression or perversion with a 
thousand effectual means of conceal- 
ing it? Was it written on the iron 
tablets that a man who had landed 
property worth ten thousand a- 
year might run into debt with every 
tradesman who would trust him to 
the extent, say of fifty thousand, 
and that if he suddenly died his 
heir should be able to enjoy that 
estate and repudiate the debts? 
Were the ecclesiastical courts, which 
granted probate of wills, and letters 
of administration to intestate estates, 
in the nature of owleries, enchanted 
wiggeries, and haunts of foul crea- 
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tures swollen with fees to the extent 
of many thousands of pounds a-year, 
and if not, were there ever any 
institutions in the world which de- 
served such names? Was it vain 
janglement and babblement to spin 
out suits in Chancery to a monstrous 
length, and to use in conveyances 
and acts of parliament fifty words 
to express one thought? ‘The de- 
spised pig philosophers were the 
persons who first succeeded in im- 
pressing on the world the fact that 
these things were unjust and mon- 
strous, the reasons why they were 
unjust and monstrous, and the 
alterations which were required to 
put just things in their places, and 
this they never could have done if 
they had not devised their pocket 
definition of justice and applied it 
to the particular matters in hand. 
Take another illustration. The 
only specific measures of social re- 
form on which Mr. Carlyle insists 
are education and emigration. Who 
preached these things quite inde- 
pendently of Mr. Carlyle, in season 
and out of season, till they became 
positive bores to mankind? The 
Benthamites, the authors of the 
new Poor-law, the professors of the 
Dismal Science, men like Mr. Senior, 
Sir George Lewis, Sir James Shut- 
tleworth, and others of similar views. 
Mr. Carlyle says that the new Poor- 
law was only a half truth: no one 
knew that better than its authors. 
No one struggled more energetically 
or persistently to supply education, 
as,the supplement to the Poor-law ; 
to teach men to live like human 
creatures, and not like beasts, be- 
sides pricking and goading them 
into doing so. ‘Teach men industry 
and self-reliance by your schools, 
force them into industry and self- 
reliance by your workhouses, was 
the doctrine of the pig philosophers. 
Has it not borne fruit? Do not the 
Gods and the Eternal Facts (if they 
have any sense in them) say Well 
done? Are not pauperism and crime 
too greatly reduced, and are not the 
rising generation, the working men 
of thirty-five years of age and under, 
better taught, better behaved, more 
of human beings and less of beasts 
than their predecessors? The 
answer to every one of these ques- 
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tions is notoriously Yes; and if you 
ask how the thing was done, the 
answer is that the pig philosophers, 
with their dismal science, contri- 
buted more to the result than any 
other body of men in England. 

If proof is required of facts so 
notorious, look at the whole history 
of the growth of the system of popu- 
lar education—a system which now 
embraces the bulk of the children 
of the poor, and which does give 
them, in a substantial way, a hold 
of the indispensable elements of 
all knowledge. ‘This system was 
founded, extended, adapted by all 
sorts of ingenious devices, to the 
strange and highly complicated 
state of feeling and of society exist- 
ing in the country by Benthamites 
and Utilitarians, in the teeth of all 
sorts of stupid, arrogant, and igno- 
rant opposition from every person 
through whom they had to work, 
and whom in process of time they 
actually did convert into service- 
able instruments in the great object 
in view. It would have been much 
more striking and picturesque, no 
doubt, if some Jupiter Tonans had 
issued decrees on the subject in the 
jit lux style, and if schools had 
thereupon risen all over the 
country; but jiat lux in this case 
was a complicated business; the 
coals had to be got out of the cellar, 
the grate to be swept up, the wood 
to be laid, and a light to be struck 
with very old-fashioned flint and steel 
and damp tinder. All this was at 
last effectually done, and we have 
now got a roaring fire which is 
gradually warming the whole house. 
Ought not a worshipper of Facts 
and the Eternal Silences and Vera- 
cities to recognize in this something 
worthy of his admiration ? 

The truth is, that the common- 
places about the advantages of 
parliamentary government, a free 
press, and all the rest of it, are 
in the inain true. Downing-street, 
Westminster Hall, and the Houses 
of Parliament, with all their babble- 
inents, janglements, and doleful crea- 
tures having the honour to be, are 
collectively a far better king than 
any Cromwell or Frederick could 
possibly be. Will any one compare 
King Parliament to King Louis 
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Napoleon? We fancy that the 
Veracities, the Eternities, and the 
Immensities would make a very 
emphatic deliverance on that sub- 
ject if they had a suitable organ to 
speak through. The state of public 
and private virtue, of morality and 
religion in France, is not a very 
cheerful one. With all the good- 
will in the world no single mind in 
the present day could possibly take 
in all the knowledge which is 
required to manage the institutions 
of mankind as they now exist. There 
are single departments of affairs in 
the present day which require as 
much thought as Cromwell had to 
bestow on the government of the 
whole nation, and thus Democracy 
is a simple necessity. The despot, 
if you got him, would have to act 
blindly and at random when he 
passed out of a very narrow sphere 
indeed. The collective king is far 
more powerful, he is far less likely 
to abuse his power, he is infinitely 
more amenable to reason, he is in 
general much wiser and much 
more humane than the single des- 
pot. Mr. Carlyle seems to us to 
have altogether misunderstood and 
undervalued the character of Demo- 
cracy, and to have failed to give it 
credit for the real hold which it has 
on facts, and for its desire to do 
justice, to benefit mankind, and to 
produce gradually a higher form 
of life than we see at present. 
Here and there, especially in his 
earlier works, Mr. Carlyle appears 
to see this, but he does not keep to 
it, and after a certain time loses 
sight of it. In the course of the 
last two centuries all institutions 
and ereeds have been thrown into 
one vast crucible. The times have 
been in labour, and the earnest and 
perpetual efforts of the human race 
to establish something permanent 
and satisfactory have apparently 
begun to be rewarded by the 
establishment of principles which 
are not to be despised because at 
present they look anything but 
romantic or attractive. Mr. Carlyle 
himself points out in various places 
that there are modern ‘ gospels,’ as 
he would say, which have been 
preached in all directions and with 
a singular degree of success by 
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is, for instance, Napoleon’s gospel of 
‘la carriere ouverte aux talens. 
There is the doctrine of ‘ laisscz- 
faire, which, if Mr. Carlyle will 
only attend to it, is singularly like 
most of his own creed, for it is 
nothing else than the doctrine of 
natural sanctions—or if a man will 
not work neither let him eat. 
These and others of the same sort 
have, as he himself would admit, 
a foundation as solid as human 
nature itself. That they are in 
themselves incomplete, that other 
doctrines of a more beautiful kind 
will be required by way of supple- 
ment to them, is unquestionably 
true; but that they are the basis 
on which all such doctrines must 
and will be built—that they are the 
conditions to which, like it or like 
it not, our modern life must con- 
form itself—these are propositions 
which Mr. Carlyle ought to be the 
last person to deny. 

If, then, Democratic principles 
are to prevail, the practical question 
will really be, whether its powers 
ought to be vested in one hand or 
in many? and we can hardly con- 
ceive how any one who compares 
Louis Napoleon, the British Parlia- 
ment, and the American Congress, 
can fecl any sort of doubt on the 
question. It is like a comparison 
between health and disease. Mr. 
Carlyle might safely be challenged 
to show a single thing which would 
clearly be bencficial on the wide 
scale to mankind, and which would 
not have a full hearing with a 
very fair chance of ultimate adop- 
tion from Parliament or Congress. 
As to the special subject on which 
he has preached so eloquently and 
so long, the necessity of all the 
common prosaic virtues, namely, 
truth, honesty, courage, what he calls 
‘veracity, and the like, as the in- 
dispensable condition of all reform, 
they flourish ali round him in the 
richest abundance if he would only 
open his eyes and look at the 
general current of life in which he 
is placed. ‘To speak of the way in 
which the practical business of life 
is transacted as mere babblements 
and janglements is quite as unjust 
as it could be to apply such phrases 


There is a vast deal of talking in 
Parliament no doubt, but Frederick 
and Cromwell also talked a great 
deal, and wrote whole libraries of 
letters. Indeed it is yet to be seen 
how business of any kind can be 
done without the communication of 
ideas, or how ideas can be com- 
municated without language. [If 
men were guided, like ants or bees, 
by a dumb instinct, they might no 
doubt dispense with words written 
or spoken; but as matters actually 
stand this is not, and cannot 
possibly be the case, and the only 
fair question is one of degree— 
Does the quantity of talk which 
takes place in Parliament exceed 
what is required for the purposes 
of business? It seems to us rash 
and not just to assert that it does. 
The House of Commons is by no 
means patient of people who talk for 
the sake of hearing themselves speak, 
and has its own methods of keeping 
them within bounds. A reluctance 
to cry ‘ question,’ or by coughing, 
talking, and shuffling about, to 
bring a man to the point, is not 
one of the sins which can justly be 
charged on the British M.P. ‘That 
parliaments work slowly, by de- 
grees, and in a very laborious, 
elaborate, and prosaic way, is un- 
doubtedly true; but is not their 
work all the more solid and ser- 
viceable in consequence? Joseph 
II. made all manner of reforms, 
some of which were highly im- 
portant, in Austrian institutions, 
and they all more or less fell 
through because they had not been 
ground into the minds of the 
people by the parliamentary mill. 
A worshipper of fact and veracity, 
ought to see something eminently 
respectable and satisfactory in the 
slow irresistible elephantine manner 
in which the English Parliament 
and cognate institutions do their 
work. 

It is when we compare the judg- 
ment of Mr. Carlyle on the one hand, 
and that of the British Parliament on 
the other, upon some specific ques- 
tion, that we get the strongest im- 
pression of his injustice to popular 
institutions and ways of arguing. 
Take, for instance, the slavery ques- 
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tion. The British Parliament, after 
years of agitation, discussion, in- 
quiry, and the like, arrived at last 
at the conclusion that slavery was a 
sin and a shame, which must be 
abolished at any price, and abolished 
it accordingly was at the price of 
£20,000,000 sterling and a great deal 
of power of producing sugar in the 
West Indian islands and especially 
in Jamaica. Mr. Carlyle always 
resented this. He thought that the 
British public had been imposed 
upon by effeminate cant. He con- 
sidered that the black man was a 
kind of booby, an inferior, unlovely 
creature who, above all things, re- 
quired to be well governed. He 
liked permanence: why should not 
servants be hired for life? Was it 
not on the whole better for Gurth, 
the thrall of Cedric the Saxon, to 
go about with an iron collar round 
his neck, loyally attached (in every 
sense of the word) to Cedric, than 
that he should squat on a patch of 
waste land, and there bask in the 
sun and look at the pumpkins grow- 
ing of themselves? In short, was 
not slavery the decree of nature, 
fact, and the gods, who ‘wish, be- 
sides pumpkins, that spices and 
valuable products be grown in the 
West Indies?’ So that ‘ Quashee, if 
he will not help in bringing out the 
spices, will get himself made a slave 
again, and with beneficent whip, 
since other methods avail not, be 
compelled to work.’ As Mr. Big- 
low puts it, ‘the blacks ought to 
labour, and we lie on sofies, and 
reelise our Maker’s orig’nal idee.’ 
Mr. Carlyle, however, certainly 
wished for slavery freed from its 
abuses. ‘ How to abolish the abuses 
of slavery, and save the precious 
thing in it,’ and there is much more 
to the same purpose. 

Here the British nation and Mr. 
Carlyle are distinctly at issue on a 
definite point. Abolish slavery says 
the one—reform it says the other. 
Mr. Carlyle entirely omits to notice 
the fact that it was precisely because 
long experience and repeated trials 
showed that it could not possibly 
be reformed that it was at last abo- 
lished. The ‘ gods,’ whoever they 
may be, must have a most passion- 
ate and insatiable appetite for sugar 
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if they are so anxious to have it 
grown in Jamaica and Demerara, 
that they are willing, in order to 
get it, that one set of human crea- 
tures shall be turned into beasts of 
burden, and another set into some- 
thing very like beasts of prey. 
Those which Mr. Carlyle himself 
regarded as the abuses of slavery 
were the very incidents which made 
it profitable. A slave who could 
not be sold, who was allowed to 
marry, who could learn to read and 
write, who could give evidence in 
courts of justice, who was to be 
protected by law from his master’s 
cruelty and lust, would be about as 
unprofitable a piece of property as 
a inan could have. Let any man 
imagine himself owning farm- 
labourers on such terms, and being 
bound to support them. Or sup- 
pose that a man had a dog which he 
was not allowed to drown or to sell, 
or to separate from her puppies, or 
even to sequester from the other sex, 
which he was obliged to support in 
decent comfort, and out of which in 
return he got the service of having 
certain beggars barked at. Who 
would not avoid such a gift like the 
plague? A black slave, with the 
essential privileges of freedom, plus 
the right of permanent residence and 
support on a particular estate, would 
be a ten times worse incumbrance 
than such a dog. It was the conces- 
sion of such privileges to serfs which 
put an end to serfdom in Europe. 
Treat blacks as you treat cattle in all 
respects, and you may perhaps under 
circumstances gratify ‘ the gods’ by 
making them grow sugar ‘Treat 
them like men, and slavery becomes 
an insupportable nuisance to the 
master. Hence, so long as the essen- 
tial point of slavery—irresponsible 
proprietary power vested in the 
master—is permitted to exist, any 
attempt to remove the abuses of 
slavery will be futile. The slave 
will be treated as a mere instrument 
of avarice and lust, without the 
faintest regard either to his own 
moral elevation, or to the ‘ gods,’ or 
to God Almighty, or to the growth 
of sugar and spice, or to any one 
thing in the heavens, or the earth, 
or the water under the earth, except 
the personal profit and pleasure of 
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the slave-owner. It was the convic- 
tion of this fact that led the British 
nation to abolish the whole system 
as incurably bad and vile, and it is 
not a week’s insurrection at the end 
of thirty-three years that will con- 
vince them that they were wrong. 
It is because he resolutely shuts his 
eyes to all these facts, and because 
he persists in viewing a most deli- 
berate act done on the most mature 
consideration as a mere piece of 
sentimental weakness, that we think 
Mr. Carlyle unjust, in this as in some 
other cases, to popular institutions 
and convictions. 

It is remarkable that in some cases 
Mr. Carlyle falls into transparent 
fallacies in his heat on this topic. 
For instance, he talks of slavery 
as a ‘hiring for life’ Do I hire 
my horse for life when I retain 
the right to sell him at any mo- 
ment? The horse would proba- 
bly take a very different view of 
the transaction, and maintain with 
some plausibility that he was not 
‘hired’ at all, but bought out and 
out, which is quite another thing. 
The truths that slavery and 
nothing else caused the American 
civil war—that the North found it 
necessary, as the very first step to- 
wards reconstruction, to abolish it 
utterly, and that they are now 
attempting, with the best prospect 
of success, to reorganize the whole 
condition of Southern society on the 
basis of freedom to the blacks, 
ought to teach Mr. Carlyle that de- 
mocracy and its doctrines on this 
subject have more in them than he 
has been disposed to admit. 

Such are a few illustrations of the 
injustice which Mr. Carlyle appears 
to be guilty of towards Bentham- 
ites, Democrats, and Philanthro- 
pists. He does not see that in 
pouring upon us the vials of his 
wrath, he is really hitting his friends, 
who have been guilty of no other 
offence but that of trying to give a 
definite practical shape to much of 
his own teaching by substituting 
cosmos for chaos in various de- 
partments of life to the best of our 
judgments and oppportunities. 

Such being, in general terms, our 
view of the general principles of 
Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy, and of the 
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way in which he has applied it to 
the practical affairs of life, we pass 
to the third division of his works, 
his histories, and especially to his 
history of Frederick II. History, as 
we have already observed, is his 
natural resource, because it affords 
the best opportunities possible for 
preaching and exhibiting his doc- 
trines on the large scale. As a 
Transcendentalist he cannot be ex- 
pected to state his views in the 
shape of categorical propositions, 
but he can exhibit them to any 
extent as illustrated in and by the 
facts which history discloses. There 
is a certain relation between the 
different works in which he has 
made the attempt to do so. The 
extraordinary prominence and im- 
portance of the French Revolution 
of course attracted his attention in 
the first instance. Indeed, it could 
hardly fail to do so. Several gene- 
rations will have to pass before that 
great event ceases to be regarded as 
a sort of gate or porch opening 
into a new order of things. To 
give a sketch of the Revolution, 
therefore, was what one might view 
almost as an indispensable pro- 
logue to his other writings. Of the 
way in which he succeeded in this 
undertaking we have already spoken 
to some extent, and as the book is 
probably better known than any 
other of his works, it is unnecessary 
to say more of it. Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches we may refer to 
in the same summary manner, ob- 
serving merely that the extent to 
which Cromwell realized Mr. Car- 
lyle’s ideal of greatness and magni- 
ficence of character, is too obvious 
to any one acquainted with Mr. 
Carlyle’s writings to require any 
detailed remarks. We come, then, 
to Frederick II. Why should Mr. 
Carlyle trouble himself to write his 
life? What is the net result of it 
now that he has written it? How 
far is the result deduced by Mr. 
Carlyle just and true? On each of 
these subjects we propose to make 
some observations. Fewer will be 
needed than would have been re- 
quired if we had not noticed de- 
tached parts of the work on their 
first appearance. 

How came Mr. Carlyle to take 
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Frederick II. for a subject? The 
answer would appear to be that he 
considered him at all events as a 
sort of connecting link between the 
old and the new, ‘ the last of the 
kings hitherto, I define him.’ He 
was a king, and yet he ruled with 
an eye to the new principles which 
were coming in, and with the 
spirit of the age impressed upon 
him more emphatically than almost 
any other man of our own and the 
last century. Mr. Carlyle appears 
to have been attracted to him by 
the thought that here, perhaps, he 
should find an illustration of his 
own principles in the elosest con- 
nexion with all the thoughts and 
feelings of our own times. He has 
worked at his self-imposed task 
with wonderful energy, and in some 
respects with the most conspicuous 
success; for he has certainly pro- 
duced a book which testifies to his 
own gifts as one of the greatest his- 
torians of our age—as the greatest 
by far in his own direction—in an 
undeniable manner, but he has not 
attained what he would himself 
probably consider as the still higher 
success of thoroughly understanding 
Frederick, and entering into his 
mind in such a way as to read to 
mankind any very definite lesson 
as deducible from his life. Every 
part of the book gives the impres- 
sion that Mr. Carlyle never came 
thoroughly to like Frederick. He 
tries his best to do so, and succeeds 
in admiring certain parts of his 
character, but in other matters, and 
especially in what lies deepest and 
is of most lasting importance, he 
seems to be sometimes baffled and 
sometimes repelled by him. With 
all his French verses and volumes 
of correspondence, Frederick ap- 
pears to have possessed a talent for 
silence so remarkable that he 
entirely suppressed all traces of 
what people in these days would 
call his ‘inner life.’ He has no- 
where left on record, either in ex- 
press words or by any of those 
indications which a biographer like 
Mr. Carlyle would construe with so 
much skill and eagerness, the nature 
of his habitual tone of feeling about 
the world in which he played so 
prominent a part, or the principles 
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in which he in his inmost heart 
believed, and on which he really 
regulated his conduct. 

We have said that Mr. Carlyle 
would probably have regarded the 
attainment of such an understanding 
of Frederick’s character as a still 
higher form of success than that 
which he actually has achieved, for 
in all his writings, and especially in 
his biographies, such has been his 
continual aim. We are, however, 
by no means sure that he would 
be right in viewing the matter 
thus. We do not think that his 
happiest portraits or writings are 
those in which he is perpetually in 
the worshipping vein. He is, per-~ 
haps, even more instructive and 
satisfactory when the  extraor- 
dinary powers of his imagina- 
tion are not exaggerated by the 
additional stimulus of worship, and 
when he feels himself justified in 
looking on the men and _ things 
around him with that keen prac- 
tical good sense which he possesses 
in a larger measure than almost 
any other contemporary author, and 
without any special reference to his 
peculiar doctrines and transcenden- 
talisme. That fulness of informa- 
tion and sympathy which a man 
gets from actual personal observa- 
tion with his own eyes, is of per- 
haps even more importance to a 
man who has such an imagination 
as Mr. Carlyle than to less gifted 
writers. His estimates being formed 
principally from the imagination, he 
is liable when he writes from mere 
book knowledge to think that he 
knows more of people than he 
really does. We always suspect 
that the importance of the ‘sea- 
green’ aspect of Robespierre is 
exaggerated, because it happened to 
fit in with the Robespierre whom 
Mr. Carlyle had created in his own 
mind. Besides, perhaps after all 
he was not really sea-green. With 
regard, however, to people whom 
he himself has known, this difficulty 
docs not arise. Nothing can be 
more perfect, for instance, than the 
portraits in the Life of Sterling. 
Take as a palmary instance the 
portrait of Coleridge roving dubi- 
ously from side to side of the gravel- 
walk, and talking about his ‘ sum- 











m-jects’ and ‘om-m-jects.’ The 
freedom from the necessity of 
worshipping gives to the likeness 
of Frederick and his companions 
something of this natural life-like 
character. If he had succeeded 
better in making a hero of Frede- 
rick, his history would have had 
much less historical value. As it 
is, it appears to us to be not only 
the best, but almost the only 
history in English which gives any 
account of any considerable section 
of German history which it is possi- 
ble to read with interest, or to re- 
member when it is read in any 
tolerable degree. We have plenty 
of books about England and France 
which are accessible enough to all 
the world, and which when read 
leave some traces behind them; 
but, if we except Robertson’s 
Charles V., which in the present 
day it is the fashion to depreciate 
perhaps rather unduly, there is no 
English book from which anything 
but the driest outline of bare facts 
can be obtained about the history 
of Germany. Mr. Carlyle has cer- 
tainly managed to throw upon the 
history of Prussia, from the begin- 
ning of time to the eve of the French 
Revolution, as broad and bright a 
light as could be desired. ‘There 
will, we imagine, be but very few of 
his numerous readers who will not 
feel that he has permanently en- 
larged not merely their knowledge 
of names and dates, but their con- 
ception of the way in which one 
important section of the human 
race has demeaned itself upon the 
face of the earth. This is a matter 
of much greater importance than 
the portrait of a single hero; and 
though no doubt some drawbacks 
must be made from the merits of 
the book on grounds sufficiently 
obvious to all readers of it, the 
general result is most successful. 
it enables us to get a vivid notion 
of the politics of a large part of the 
eighteenth century, of the persons 
who took part in them, and of the 
questions then at issue. We will 
try to make a slight copy of this 
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claborate picture, and to make a 
few observations as we proceed on 
the view taken by Mr. Carlyle of 
the chief groups and incidents de- 
picted in it. 

Mr. Carlyle begins his book with 
a history of Prussia in miniature. 
Tt fills about half a volume, and 
is a model of picturesque vigour, 
giving all the leading points of a 
tedious and intricate story with 
beautiful clearness. Condensed to 
the highest degree, it is somewhat as 
follows:—-The country was visited 
by Pytheas, the ancient traveller, 
or ‘ Marseilles Travelling Commis- 
sioner, as Mr. Carlyle calls him, 
327 B.c., after which nothing spe- 
cific is known of it till the time of 
Henry the Fowler, who, in 928 A.D., 
‘marching across the frozen bogs, 
took Brannibor, a chief fortress of the 
Wends,’ and ultimately made it one 
of the six margravates, or border 
provinces, by which the empire was 
limited on different sides. His mar- 
graves lasted till 1023, when they 
were succeeded by certain Ascanicr 
margraves, who lasted till 1319. 
They again gave place to a succession 
of Bavarian electors till 1373. The 
Bavarian electors were followed by 
a period of intricate confusion, in 
which it seemed as if the country 
was about to go to pieces, and to be 
broken up into a variety of petty 
districts. It came at last partly as 
a pledge, partly by way of escheat, 
into the hands of the Emperor 
Sigismund, who, at the Council of 
Constance, and in the year 1417, 
sold it to Frederick of Hohenzollern 
for about £200,000. Frederick of 
Hohenzollern was the descendant 
of Conrad of Hohenzollern, who, in 
1170, had taken service with Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, and had risen in 
course of time to be burgrave of 
Nuremberg and margrave of Bai- 
reuth and Anspach, districts which 
through his descendant became an- 
nexed to Brandenburgh. 

From the purchase by Frederick in 
1417, down to the birth of Frederick 
the Great in 1712, there were twelve 
electors,* the last of whom, Frede- 


* Frederic I., 14173; Frederic II., 1440; Albert, 1471; John, 1486; Joachim I., 1499 ; 
Joachim II., 1535 ; John George, 1571; Joachim Frederick, 1578; John Sigismund, 1086 ; 


George William, 1619; Frederick William, 1640; Frederick I1I., 1688 (king, 1701). 
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rick ITI. became king in 1701. The 
history of these twelve electors is 
very briefly described by Mr. Carlyle. 
Very little, he says, is known about 
them or their doings, nor are the 
details much worth knowing. The 
main fact is that by various ways 
and means they consolidated their 
power at home, and contrived to be 
continually adding to their do- 
minions by one means or another, 
till the original margravate of 
Brandenburgh grew into a consider- 
able country. As to the moral 
side of their history, Mr. Carlyle 
sums it up in one of his pregnant 
sentences, which are a little picture 
in themselves, not to be forgotten 
when once read. ‘ How the Hohen- 
zollerns got their big territories, 
and came to be what they are in the 
world, will be seen. Probably they 
were not any of them paragons of 
virtue. They did not walk in alto- 
gether speckless Sunday pumps, or 
much clear-starched into conscious- 
ness of the moral sublime, but in 
rugged practical boots, and in such 
ways as there were.’ 

The history of the country it- 
self, and of its politics, is certainly 
meagre enough. With the excep- 
tion of a number of claims which 
the Hohenzollerns made in some 
cases successfully, and in others 
not, on various neighbouring prin- 
cipalities, very little appears to 
have happened till the Reformation. 
Joachim II. became a Protestant 
in 1539, and some of his relations, 
who belonged to the Baireuth-An- 
spach branch of the family, espe- 
cially a certain Margrave George, 
were somewhat conspicuous on the 
Protestant side; but on the whole, 
Brandenburgh did not make a con- 
spicuous figure in the world at 
this time, nor till long afterwards. 
Throughout the whole of the Thirty 
Years’ War it was passive, though 
it was several times itself the theatre 
of war, and as such was frightfully 
devastated. After the war, or rather 
near the end of it, in 1640, Frederick 
William, called the Great Elector, 
came to the throne. He ruled the 
country apparently with remarkable 
vigour for forty-eight years, and was 
succeeded by Frederick III., who 
took part in the wars against Louis 
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XIV., and was promoted by being 
made into a king. 

The important, it cannot be called 
the interesting, part of the history 
of Brandenburgh, is the history of 
the gradual growth of the country, 
the principal steps in which were 
as follows :—The acquisition of Neu- 
mark, of West Preussen, of Pome- 
rania; the acquisition of claims 
on Cleves, Jiilich, and Berg—the 
nucleus of modern Rhenish Prus- 
sia; and the acquisition of claims 
on Silesia. A few words on these 
points are a necessary introduction 
to any account of Frederick II. 
himself. 

Neumark and West Preussen _ 
were acquired from the Knights of 
the Teutonic order. Neumark was 
bought and paid for by Joachim IT. 
in 1455, When the order were in 
great distress on account of long 
and terrible wars, chiefly with 
Poland. 

West Preussen fell to Branden- 
burgh in a more complicated way. 
Albert, the third Elector, had seve- 
ral sons; one of whom, also called 
Albert, was elected to be the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic order. He 
was born in 1490, elected to his 
office in 1511, and became a Pro- 
testant in 1523. He and the other 
Protestant members of the order 
possessed themselves of West Preus- 
sen, of which he became hereditary 
duke and they the hereditary no- 
bility. He had a _ son, Albert 
Frederick, who succeeded him; on 
whose death without male issue 
West Preussen fell to the Branden- 
burgh Electoral House. 

The claims to Jiilich, Berg, and 
the Duchy of Cleves arose through 
the same Albert Frederic. He 
married, in 1572, Maria Eleonora, 
the daughter of the Duke of Cleves, 
who died in 1592. The Duke of 
Cleves made a will, by which, after 
the death of his only son without 
issue, the duchies were to go to 
Maria Eleonora, with remainder to 
her daughters successively, if she 
had no sons. His own younger 
daughters were excluded from the 
concession. The son did die with- 
out issue in 1609. Maria Eleonora 
had then already died, leaving 
several daughters, one of whom 
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had married the Elector, John 
Sigismund, and he claimed Cleves 
in her right. It was also claimed 
by the Prince of Pfalz-Neuburg, 
who was the son of the testator’s 
second daughter. The contention 
between the rivals ran so high that 
on one occasion the Elector slapped 
the Prince’s face. This insult, and 
the feelings which had produced 
it, had such an effect on Pfalz- 
Neuburg that he became a Roman 
Catholic, married the sister of the 
Elector of Bavaria, and was conse- 
quently backed by the Roman 
Catholic party in his claims. The 
Emperor seized Jiilich. The Dutch 
and Spanish troops, each on their 
own side, entered the territory, and 
the quarrel became one of the prin- 
cipal occasions of the Thirty Years’ 
War. After about half-a-century, 
namely in 1666, an arrangement 
was made by which the great 
Elector and Pfalz-Neuburg divided 
the territory between them, with 
an additional provision that on the 
failure of either family the other 
should succeed to its share, Under 
this limitation fresh questions arose, 
and the matter was not finally 
settled till the Treaty of Vienna 
in 1815. 

The Silesian claims were a still 
more complicated affair. Various 
districts, Liegnitz, Brieg, and Woh- 
lau, belonged to a certain Duke of 
Liegnitz, who in the year 1537 
made what was called an Erbver- 
briiderung treaty with the Elector, 
Joachim II. The nature of this 
deed was that if the Liegnitz family 
became extinct, the Brandenburghs 
were to get Liegnitz, which in- 
cluded a great part of Silesia, and 
that if the Brandenburghs became 
extinct then the Liegnitz family 
were to get the Bohemian ficfs of 
Brandenburgh. The States of Bohe- 
mia, at the orders of the King of 
Bohemia, afterwards the Emperor 
Ferdinand, annulled this deed, but 
the Brandenburgh electors always 
denied their right to do so. In 
1675 the last Duke of Liegnitz died, 
and the Emperor Ferdinand took 
and kept possession of the Duchies. 

Besides the duchy of Liegnitz 
there was also a duchy of Jagern- 
dorf in the same neighbourhood. 
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This duchy originally belonged to 
Viadislaus, the last king but one of 
Hungary and Bohemia. He sold it 
in 1524, to the Margrave George, 
the second son of Albert, the third 
Elector. From the Margrave George 
it descended to his son George 
Frederic, and from George Frederic 
to the Elector Joachim Frederic, 
who, in 1606, put into it his second 
son, John George. John George 
took part with the Elector Palatine, 
King of Bohemia, and husband of 
Henrietta, the sister of Charles L., 
and both were put to the ban of the 
empire in the year 1621. Shortly 
afterwards John George died, and 
Ferdinand II. seized Jagerndorf, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
late Duke’s relations had a right 
to it. Notwithstanding all remon- 
strances he kept possession of it. 

The Brandenburg family had also 
claims under other Erbverbriide- 
rungs on Pomerania, but all sorts of 
intricate disputes arose about it. 
In the Thirty Years’ War it was 
taken by the Imperialists, and after- 
wards retaken by the Swedes. Part 
of it was allotted to the Great 
Elector, at the peace of Westphalia, 
part was recaptured by the Great 
Elector from the Swedes in 1670, 
but had to be restored on the repre- 
sentations of Louis XIV. 

These, in a very few words, were 
the principal points in the history 
of Brandenburg under the Hohen- 
zollern Electors, and down to the 
time when the Electorate merged 
ina kingdom. When they became 
kings, the character of their history, 
internal and external, did not much 
change. The first king, Frederic I., 
was a man of rather weak character 
and very expensive tastes. He had 
his back half broken by an accident 
in his childhood, and the shock to 
his nerves had a very great effect 
on his whole character and career. 
The later part of his life was made 
miserable by an extremely absurd 
marriage. He was succeeded by 
his son Frederick William, the 
father of Frederick the Great, and 
of him and his affairs Mr. Carlyle 
naturally has a great deal more to 
say than of his predecessors. He 
was in many ways highly remark- 
able, and Mr. Cailyle’s picture of 
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him and his doings is in some 
respects the most attractive part 
of the whole book. He is known 
to the world at large rather by 
those memoirs of his daughter, 
Wilhelmina the Margravine of Bai- 
reuth than by anything else, and 
the kind of impression produced by 
her book may be inferred with con- 
siderable accuracy from Lord Jef- 
frey’s review of it. He represents 
him as a strange, half mad, furious 
sort of person, whose fits of violence 
were the terror of his family, and 
indeed of the nation at large. The 
book, however, contains much more 
than this, which, with other matter, 
Mr. Carlyle combines into a most 
striking and almostattractive picture. 

Frederick William, according to 
this view of him, which we believe 
is generally accepted in Germany, 
was the founder of the prosperity 
and greatness of Prussia. ‘ His 
history,’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘is one 
of economics.’ There is a domestic 
chapter, too, which had a singularly 
important bearing on Frederick IL.’s 
affairs and prospects. 

Of the economic history Mr. Car- 
lyle gives us rather glimpses and 
specimens than anything like a 
continuous statement. The short 
result of it is that guided partly by 
inclination, partly by that remark- 
able instinct towards the aggran- 
disement of his nation which is 
sometimes seen in princes, he aimed 
with considerable success at making 
Prussia the most thrifty, and, as 
Mr. Carlyle says, the most Spartan 
of nations. As soon as his father 
was dead he dismissed all the use- 
less part of his court, and cut down 
the expense of it to about a fifth of 
its former extent. He applied him- 
self, in all directions, to enforcing 
the strictest rules of government in 
every part of the country, and, in 
particular, he resolved, and carried 
out his resolution by the most 
rigorous and even harsh economy, 
that he would have as good an 
army as was to be had out of the 
national resources. By rigorous 
exertion, extreme economy, and an 
unsparing use of power, he gradu- 
ally formed an army of eighty-thou- 
sand men, who were better drilled 
and disciplined than any other 
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troops in Europe. This he effected 
principally by the help of the Prince 
of Anhalt-Dessau, the sovereign of 
a small principality on the frontier, 
who is one of the most characteristic 
figures in Mr. Carlyle’s whole book. 
He also gradually amassed a con- 
siderable treasure by these means, 
and in short, in the course of his long 
reign, made himself one of the most 
powerful princes in Europe, the 
most powerful by far in proportion 
to the extent of his dominions. This 
rigour of temper, which greatly 
endears him to Mr. Carlyle, was 
sometimes pushed to the length of 
positive tyranny and barbarity. For 
instance, he hung a certain noble- 
man of the name of Schlubhut for ~ 
peculation, with little if any form of 
law, and in order to get Berlin 
built according to his own views he 
forced people to build houses there, 
whether they could afford it or not. 
He was a man of infinite grotesque- 
ness of disposition, and ofa great deal 
of strange humour and tenderness, 
His well-known regiment of giants 
is an illustration of the first charac- 
teristic, and many wonderful scenes 
reported by Mr. Carlyle between 
him and his son and his other con- 
nexions and dependents of the 
other. His tobacco parliaments, or 
smoking privy councils, were, per- 
haps, the strangest of these. He 
and his ministers met of an evening, 
just like labouring men in a public 
house tap-room, smoked pipes, 
talked politics, and played practical 
jokes of the roughest kind on un- 
fortunate butts, in a manner which 
was a spectacle to men and gods. 
The diplomatic external part of 
his life was by no means remarkable. 
He reigned from 1713 to 1740, 
during which time he had but one 
war. This was in 1715, when he 
took Stralsund from Charles XII. 
He continually pressed for a settle- 
ment of his claims on Jiilich and 
Berg, which appeared likely to come 
into force under the settlement of 
1666, on the failure then imminent 
of the Pfalz-Neuburg line. These 
claims, however, with all his diplo- 
macy, were not settled either in his 
days or in his son’s. The most 
important and most intricate, how- 
ever, of his foreign affairs arose out 
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of his position as a member of the 
Empire, and had a very important 
bearing on the history and prospects 
of his son. The history of this 
matter is related in the most minute 
detail, and at somewhat wearisome 
length by Mr. Carlyle, who con- 
trives, however, in his peculiar way, 
to connect it with the general course 
of European history, so as to show 
the mutual relations of many trans- 
actions the bare names of which are 
all that the present generation, or at 
least the greater part of them, can 
be said to remember. In a highly 
condensed shape the matter stands 
thus :—After the Treaty of Utrecht 
the Emperor Charles VI. became 
involved in a variety of intricate 
bickerings and intrigues, which Mr. 
Carlyle calls his ‘ spectre-hunts.’ 
The most important of his objects 
was to secure the succession to his 
dominions to his daughter, Maria 
Theresa, in default of sons, by what 
was called the Pragmatic Sanction, 
a peculiarly solemn kind of instru- 
ment, which he tried to get accepted 
and guaranteed by every court in 
Europe. Prince Eugene told him 
that a full treasury and an army of 
two hundred thousand men would 
be the only real guarantee, which 
Mr. Carlyle justly calls a piece of 
‘insight.’ He preferred to do it by 
intrigue and diplomacy, the object 
of which was to make all sorts of 
powers undertake to promise to sup- 
port his view when the case arose, 
Besides this, he would not give up 
his titular right to be King of Spain, 
which involved disputes with King 
Philip and his wife, Elizabeth 
Farnese. Elizabeth Farnese, on the 
other hand, was exceedingly anxious 
about appanages for her son Carlos, 
and was continually claiming the 
duchies of Parma and Placenza, 
amongst other things, for that ob- 
ject. These quarrels kept Europe 
in a continuous dread of war, and 
produced all sorts of treaties, 
leagues, and devices for keeping 
the peace. In the course of these 
negotiations England, Prussia, and 
the other northern and Protestant 
powers were a good deal drawn 
together, and for various reasons it 
was proposed that a double mar- 
riage should take place between 
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Frederick, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, and the Princess Amelia; 
and between Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and Wilhelmina Frederick 
William’s daughter. The Austrian 
court was afraid that if these mar- 
riages took place England and 
Prussia would be too closely con- 
nected to suit the Austrian interests, 
and accordingly the Austrian agents, 
and especially one Seckendorf, se- 
cretly laboured to their utmost to 
prevent it, and as a means to that 
end to promote discord between 
Frederick Williaim and his son. 
They succeeded in their efforts, and 
produced quarrels between the 
father and the son, which all but 
ended fatally. Ultimately Frederick 
William found out what their 
policy had been, and though the 
marriages were broken off and 
others substituted for them, he 
never forgave the treatment he had 
received, and his son signally re- 
venged it on the House of Austria, 

Short .as it is, this is not a very 
defective account of the public 
events of the reign of Frederick 
William, who died in 1740, yet 
something more must be added as 
to his relations with his son. Frede- 
rick the Great was born on the 24th 
of January, 1712, and was educated 
under his father’s eye in a very rigid 
effective way: the scheme laid 
down for this purpose by the father 
is given at length by Mr. Carlyle, and 
appears to have been strictly carried 
out. 

A sort of time-table is also given 
according to which these lessons 
were to be taught; very strict 
and grim it is, every hour of 
the day from six a.m. to five p.m. 
having its allotted task. As the 
Prince got older he was put into 
the Potsdam Guards or giants, but 
he did not grow in favour with 
his father as he grew in years. He 
was of rather delicate, and, as his 
father considered, effeminate ways. 
‘Conceive, says Mr. Carlyle, ‘a 
rugged, thick-sided Squire Western 
of supreme degree... and that he 
produces a son who takes into Vol- 
tairism, piping, fiddling and belles- 
lettres, with apparently a total con- 
tempt for Grumkow (one of the 
principal counsellors of Frederick 
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William) and the giant regiment.’ 
There was a strong French element 
in young Frederick’s education, and 
as far as manners went, the bent of 
his mind was in the same direction, 
though deep down, a more empha- 
tically sturdy German never lived. 
The likeness, however, between the 
father and son was not apparent to 
either till near the end of the father’s 
life. The points of disagreement 
and want of sympathy produced 
great calamities to both, especially 
when they were carefully irritated 
by the Austrian agents, who wished 
to prevent the marriage for which 
the Crown Prince was anxious, and 
with the prospect of which his father 
tantalized him. The stages through 
which this diversity between the 
father and son went, are related by 
Mr. Carlyle at great length. Old 
Frederick William, who must have 
had a vein of something very like 
madness about him, at last, when 
the Crown Prince was about seven- 
teen years of age, violently beat him 
with his stick more than once, and 
otherwise behaved to him and to 
his sister with the most outrageous 
cruelty. The final result is suf- 
ficiently well known. Young Frede- 
rick determined to run away from 
his father, and with the assistance 
of Lieutenant Katte actually at- 
tempted to do so during a journey 
which they made with the King into 
the Empire. The scheme was dis- 
covered when at the point of execu- 
tion, Katte was sentenced by court- 
martial to two years’ imprisonment 
in a fortress, which sentence was 
extended by Frederick William to 
beheading, which was executed ac- 
cordingly. Frederick himself had 
a narrow escape from the same fate, 
on the ground that he was a colonel 
in the service, and had meant to 
desert. He was kepta close prisoner 
from August to November, 1730, 
and for more than a year afterwards 
was kept under very rigid terms to 
a strict course of duty in the neigh- 
bourhood of Custrin, where he had 
to superintend certain royal domains, 
and to give an exceedingly strict 
account of himself and of his way 
of employing his time. 

This penal period of his life was 
gradually closed by the removal of 
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the different restrictrions under 
which he was placed, and at last, 
on the 12th of June, 1733, he was 
married to the Princess Elizabeth 
Christina, of Brunswick Bevern. 
His sister about the same time was 
married to the Margrave of Baireuth. 
Of his life after his marriage, and 
during the rest of his father’s reign, 
there is very little to be said. He 
got a sight of war at the siege of 
Philipsburg in July, 1734; at which 
he was present with the Prussian 
contingent, and where Marshal 
Berwick was killed, and Prince 
Eugene took the field for the last 
time. He afterwards had the re- 
venues of one district of Prussia as- 
signed to him for his maintenance, 
and lived there at a country house 
called Reinsberg, where he passed 
his time in literature. He corre- 
sponded, amongst other things, with 
Voltaire, and wrote his first book— 
Anti-Machiavel. He passed seven 
years quietly enough in this manner, 
until he himself became King on the 
death of his father, May 31st, 1740. 
Of the final scene of old Frederick 
William’s life, Mr. Carlyle draws one 
of those pictures which no one but 
himself can draw. It is full of 
humour and pathos. One little 
touch is all that we can notice here. 
It is inimitable in its way. His 
chief preacher urged on the King 
very courageously and honestly his 
various duties, amongst others that 
of forgiveness of enemies. ‘ Well, 
I will. Ido. You, Feekin (his wife) 
write to your brother (unforgive- 
ablest of beings) after I am dead, that 
I forgave him, died in peace with 
him.’ Better her Majesty should 
write at once, suggests the preacher. 
‘No, after I am dead—that will be 
safer.’ He was clearly afraid that 
his forgiveness might have been 
thrown away if he recovered. 

When Frederick II. succeeded to 
the crown, he began by a series of 
measures not very like those of his 
rigorous old father, and not parti- 
cularly likely, one would suppose, 
to endear him to his biographer. 
He abolished legal torture and esta- 
blished general toleration, and tried 
to get about him a variety of French 
literary friends and associates. In 
other respects, however (except 
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that he disbanded the Giants), he 
walked in his father’s footsteps and 
governed the country, and espe- 
cially the army, pretty much for 
himself. The most important of 
his ministers were three clerks, 
for such was their real function 
rather than anything higher— 
Eichel, Schuhmacher, and Lauten- 
sack. ‘They lasted all his life, 
says Mr. Carlyle, ‘came punctually 
at four in the morning in summer 
and five in winter,’ and did an im- 
mense quantity of work in a most 
effective and perfectly obscure and 
silent manner. The very thought 
of such men must be like water in 
a thirsty land to Mr. Carlyle. The 
history of Frederick’s reign forms 
four thick and wonderfully elaborate 
volumes, every line of which bears 
traces of an amount of patient 
labour which is hardly exemplitied 
elsewhere. Its leading points, how- 
ever, may, by altering the arrange- 
ment slightly, be indicated very 
shortly. ‘They may be arranged 
under three heads:—1. Foreign 
policy and war. 2. Domestic policy. 
3. Literature and friendship. 

In order to give a fair view of the 
nature and relations of Fredgrick’s 
foreign policy and wars, Mr. Carlyle 
gives in various places an outline of 
the principal relations of all the 
European States to the two great 
wars in whichFrederick took part— 
the war of the Austrian Succession 
and the Seven Years’ War. The 
Emperor Charles VI. died on the 
2oth of October, 1740. :- Just a year 
before (19th October, 1739) England 
had declared war against Spain, 
greatly against the will of Walpole, 
who was forced into it by the 
popular indignation roused by the 
way in which the Spaniards exer- 
cised their right of restraining Eng- 
lish commerce with South America. 
Mr. Carlyle always speaks of this 
quarrel as the ‘Great Jenkins’s 
Ear Question,’ in reference to 
the well-known story of Captain 
Jenkins, whose ear was cut off by 
the crew of a guarda-costa, on 
which occasion Jenkins ‘recom- 
mended, as he observed, ‘ his 
soul to God and his cause to his 
country.’ 

According to Mr. Carlyle, the 


English nation had a real ground 
of quarrel with Spain, though 
Burke, long afterwards, declared 
that none of the principal persons 
who brought it about, ‘No, not one 
did in the least degree defend the 
measure.’ Mr. Carlyle’s view is, 
that by what he calls the everlast- 
ing laws of fact and nature, the 
English had a right to trade with 
South America, notwithstanding 
all treaties to the contrary; and 
he appears to consider that by the 
same laws of fact and nature Eng- 
land had a right to possess and 
people the greater part, not to say 
the whole, of the North American 
continent. Without discussing this 
view—which reminds us of the re- 
mark of a witty foreigner, that 
the English nation appeared to 
him conscientiously to believe 
that it had a moral right to 
the whole world, including the 
moon—it will be enough to say that 
the English nation very decidedly 
meant to have as much liberty of 
trade, and as large a share of the 
North American continent, and most 
other places, as it could possibly 
get: that the French, and to some 
extent the Spaniards, had similar, 
though less energetic sentiments; 
and that the collision of their re- 
spective views on this point had a 
very great effect on the politics of 
the world at large and those of 
Germany in particular, inasmuch 
as it disposed them to take different 
sides in continental disputes, in 
order to damage each other’s power. 
England and France, besides this, 
had each a private and special 
bias of their own in relation 
to Germany. As the King of 
England was Elector of Hanover, 
he was to some extent a German 
power, and he was the only sove- 
reign who, being firm in his adhe- 
sion to the Pragmatic Sanction, kept 
his word like a man, and deter- 
mined to support the claims of 
Maria Thesesa to all lengths and at 
any risk. The French, on the other 
hand, had views of their own about 
Germany. Their notion was that it 
would be a good plan for them in 
particular, and for Europe in gene- 
ral; they undertook the general 
superintendence and regulation of 
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Germany, and divided it symmetri- 
cally according to their own views. 
When the death of Charles VI. made 
necessary the election of a new em- 
peror, they did interfere in a very 
emphatic manner, and with very 
remarkable designs. Such was the 
position of the principal powers 
which were interested in German 
affairs at the time of the Emperor’s 
death. 

Frederick I.’s own notions on the 
subject were at once more direct 
and more limited. It appeared to 
him that the death of the Emperor, 
and the difficulties to which it 
would give rise, afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for the vindication 
of his claims on Silesia, the nature of 
which we have already stated. He 
acted with wonderful secresy, expe- 
dition, and resolution upon this 
view of the case. The news of the 
Emperor's death reached Berlin on 
the 25th of October. Onthe 13th 
of December Frederick marched 
upon Silesia, and as the Austrians 
were altogether unprepared and 
taken by surprise, overran the pro- 
vince, took Breslau, the capital, on 
the 2nd of January,’ took various 
strong places, and defeated an 
Austrian army under Neipperg at 
Mollwitz, some way to the south of 
Breslau, on the roth of April, 1741. 

This defeat brought the difficul- 
ties of Austria to a crisis. The 
election of the Emperor was com- 
ing on. Marshal Belleisle and the 
French were intriguing (as it after- 
wards appeared with success) against 
the election of the Grand Duke 
Franz, Maria Theresa’s husband. 
The powers which had accepted 
the Pragmatic Sanction, all (with 
the exception of George IT.) repu- 
diated it, and many of them claimed 
the succession adversely to Maria 
Theresa. Frederick II. offered to 
support it, and to support the elec- 
tion of the Archduke Francis as 
emperor if his Silesian claims were 
settled. He added that Prussia had 
never assented to it at all except 
on condition that the Emperor 
Charles VI. would settle the Prus- 
sian claims on Berg and Jiilich, 
which he had never done. Under 
these circumstances both the Eng- 
lish on the one hand, and the French 
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on the other, tried to make treaties 
with Frederick. The English object 
was to get his support for the Prag- 
matic Sanction ; the French object, 
to get his support for the schemes 
of Belleisle. The different negotia- 
tors bid against each other for some 
time; but at last Frederick signed a 
treaty with France (sth of June, 
1741), the terms of which are still 
indefinite in the extreme. The 
French guaranteed Lower Silesia 
and Breslau to Frederick. What 
consideration Frederick was to give 
in return appears altogether vague. 
This treaty was kept profoundly 
secret at the time, and the negotia- 
tions between Frederick and the 
Austrians, through English agents, 
continued for several months in 
ignorance of it. Military operations 
in the meantime proceeded. The 
French marched an army under 
Maillebois in the direction of 
Hanover, and the Bavarians threat- 
ened Austria itself. Under these 
circumstances a secret arrangement 
was at last made at Kein-Schellen- 
dorf, on the 9th of October, 1741, 
that the Austrian forces should be 
allowed to retire from Silesia towards 
Moravia unmolested, and that Lower 
Silesia should be ceded to Frederick, 
and that in particular he should 
take Neisse by a sham siege. The 
effect of this, no doubt, was to throw 
the French over, and probably few 
persons will think Mr. Carlyle too 
severe in observing: ‘ Magnanimous 
T can by no means call Frederick to 
his allies, nor even superstitiously 
veracious in this business, but he 
thoroughly understands, he alone, 
what just thing he wants out of 
it.’ Whether Frederick cared much 
about the adjective which we have 
underlined may be questionable. 
Whether he did or not, the rest of 
the sentence is undeniably true, and 
it is useless to haggle over trifles. 
On the 24th of January, 1742, the 
Elector of Bavaria was, under French 
auspices, elected emperor, but his 
prospects against Austria were 
hardly so good as they had been. 
The French had advanced towards 
Vienna, but had had to retreat, 
and they called on Frederick, in 
virtue of his French treaty, and 
as a proof of the falsehood of the 
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Austrian assertion that he had made 
a treaty with them (as he had), to 
create a diversion in their favour. 
He advanced into Moravia for that, 
amongst other purposes, in February, 
1742, and after passing some time 
in various manceuvres and encamp- 
ments there, fought a fierce and not 
very decisive battle with the Aus- 
trians at Chotusitz, which, however, 
he was on the whole entitled to 
consider as a victory. The result, 
however, of this battle and of the 
discovery by Frederick of certain 
double dealing on behalf of the 
French towards him—the counter- 
part of his behaviour towards them 
—was that a public and final treaty 
was made at Breslau, dated on the 
11th of July, by which Silesia was 
conclusively ceded to him in full 
satisfaction of all his claims. 

After this peace the Austrian and 
French quarrel still remained out- 
standing; and principally by the 
help of English subsidies, and to 
some extent by the help of English 
and Hanoverian troops, the Aus- 
trians gained considerable advan- 
tages. At last the English and 
Hanoverians, who had advanced to 
the southwards in rather a purpose- 
less way, were intercepted on their 
retreat by the French at Dettingen. 
They contrived to defeat the French 
(27th of June, 1743). The defeat, 
though considerable in itself, did not 
produce very much effect. The Aus- 
trian fortunes, however, continued 
to improve, though for some time 
the English were of very little use 
to them, except by money. The 
Bavarians and French were driven 
back, till at last, in the summer of 
1744, they were driven across the 
Rhine by Prince Charles, Maria 
Theresa’s brother-in-law. Louis 
XV. just at this time (August 8) 
fell ill at Metz, and was supposed 
to be dying, and there really was 
serious danger of an invasion of 
France on a great scale. It was 
rescued from that danger by Frede- 
rick, whose behaviour on the occa- 
sion it is difficult to reconcile with 
any other notion of veracity than 
that of knowing what he wanted 
and trying to get it. He declared 
that he wished to restore peace to 
the Empire and to Europe, that the 
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way in which the Emperor was 
treated by Austria was not to be 
endured, and that he accordingly 
must interfere. He had been try- 
ing since the peace of Breslau to 
procure a union of independent 
German powers and other means 
to accomplish this purpose, but 
without effect. He had, however, 
bargained with Louis XV. that 
he was to have a large share 
of Bohemia as the payment for 
his assistance. He accordingly set 
out unexpectedly on the 13th of 
August, and by the 13th of Sep- 
tember had taken Prague. This 
brought back Prince Charles from 
his French invasion at once. He 
recrossed the Rhine on the 23rd of 
August, and marched against 
Frederick, whilst the French pre- 
pared to strengthen their own 
frontier, leaving Frederick to shift 
for himself. Between Prince Charles 
and Marshal Traun,a very skilful 
old soldier, Frederick was driven 
back beyond the Elbe and had to 
give up Prague. Indeed, Silesia 
was invaded by the Austrians in 
the winter of 1744-5, though they 
were defeated by the old Dessaner. , 

On the 2oth of January, 1745, 
Charles Albert, the Bavarian EKm- 
peror, died, after a nominal reign 
of three years all but four days ; and 
just a month before (zoth of Decem- 
ber, 1744) Marshal Belleisle was 
taken prisoner by a curious acci- 
dent as he happened in some of 
his journeys to pass over a little 
extra- parochial portion of Hano- 
verian territory, and was forwarded 
to England, and there confined in a 
sort of hospitable captivity at 
Windsor Castle, till the following 
August. These two events pro- 
duced various complications in 
German politics, as they made it 
necessary to choose a new emperor, 
and disarranged all those French 
schemes which had exercised so 
much influence over German affairs, 
Tnstead of invading Germany, the 
French in the course of this summer 
invaded the Netherlands, besieged 
Tournay, and being attacked by the 
English under the Duke of Cum- 
berland, won the battle of Fontenoy 
on the 11th of May, after being 
within a hair’s breadth of losing it, 
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The death of the Emperor Charles 
Albert led to the election of the 
Archduke Francis, Maria Theresa’s 
husband (13th of September), and 
in the meantime deprived Frederick 
of whatever advantage he could get 
from the excuse which he had urged 
for his advance into Bohemia. 

The Austrians passed the greater 
part of this year in invading Silesia, 
with the assistance of the Saxons, 
whom they had induced to join 
them against Frederick; but they 
met with wonderfully bad fortune. 
Frederick, having ensnared them 
into advancing, defeated them at 
Hohenfriedberg (4th of June), and 
he followed them into Bohemia, 
where, after various encampments 
and manoeuvres, he again defeated 
them at Sohr (September 3oth). 
Prince Charles, however, was not 
easily discouraged. He made an 
effort, while pretending to go into 
winter quarters, to march into 
Brandenburgh and upon Berlin it- 
self. Frederick, however, contrived 
to disconcert all his schemes by a 
well-managed attack at a place 
called Hennersdorf (20th of Novem- 
ber), where, having information as 
to his tactics, he surprised his 
army on the march and succeeded 
in cutting it in two. The Saxons, 
who were to have supported this 
attempt, with the assistance of an 
Austrian division, by an advance in 
a different line towards the same 
point, were defeated on the 15th of 
December at Kesselsdorf, by the old 
Dessaner, who died of a paralytic 
stroke two years afterwards. This 
was the end of the war of the 
Austrian ‘succession so far as Prus- 
sia was concerned. It left matters 
very much where they were at the 
Treaty of Breslau. Austria got 
nothing. Silesia remained to Prus- 
sia. The peace was concluded at 
the end of 1745, by the Treaty of 
Dresden. 

Ten years of peace followed, but 
the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) was 
substantially nothing more than a 
second edition of the Silesian wars, 
the parts taken by the other actors 
being curiously inverted. Maria 
Theresa found herself quite unable 
to acquiesce in the loss of Silesia, 
and entered, about the year 1752, if 
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not earlier, into seerct negotiations 
with Saxony and Russia, with a view 
to the arrangement of a scheme for 
picking a quarrel with Prussia and 
partitioning it afterwards. This was 
a renewal of an earlier scheme for 
the same purpose, contained in a 
treaty of Warsaw made between 
Maria Theresa and Poland in 1745. 
Frederick and his minister, Winter- 
feld, came to the knowledge of this 
scheme by bribing certain clerks in 
the Dresden offices, who sent them 
copies of the Wespatches which re- 
lated toit. The Czarina was to some 
extent disposed to enter into the 
alliance by Frederick’s sarcasms 
against her, and was enabled by a 
fortunate accident to make her 
preparations without exciting much 
suspicion. The quarrels between 
France and England about the limits 
of their respective dominions in 
America appeared to supply a 
favourable opportunity for the exe- 
cution of their plans. The English, 
according to their custom at that 
time, began operations by looking 
out for continental allies, who were 
to be secured by the payment of 
subsidies, but Maria Theresa refused 
to join against France. The Rus- 
sians agreed to let out fifty-five 
thousand men for any purpose that 
might be required, at a very low 
rate, and actually got them on foot 
and posted them in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the eastern fron- 
tier of Prussia. This piece of good 
fortune, however, was counter- 
balanced, for Frederick managed 
to conclude with George II. a con- 
vention by which each party agreed 
to guarantee Germany from invasion 
by any foreign power. The con- 
sideration to George II. for that 
course was that it would protect 
Hanover, which would otherwise be 
open to the French. On the other 
side, Maria Theresa condescended to 
court the Marquise de Pompadour, 
whom, also, Frederick had offended 
by expressing his opinion of her ina 
pungent manner, and by tlicse and 
other means she secured the assist- 
ance of France. The alliances were 
thus the reverse of what they had 
been in the earlier Silesian wars. 
England supported Prussia in- 
stead of Austria and the Prag- 
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matic Sanction. France supported 
Austria instead of Prussia and 
Bavaria. 

Having paid the greatest atten- 
tion to his army throughout the ten 
years’ peace, and being in a state of 
high preparation, Frederick thought 
he had better ‘attack his enemies 
instead of waiting to be attacked by 
them. Accordingly, having in- 
structed his ambassador at Vienna 
to demand an explanation of certain 

yarlike preparations of Maria The- 
resa’s, and an answer having been 
refused, he marched into Saxony on 
the 2oth August, 1756, overran the 
greater part of the country, and 
blockaded the small Saxon army in 
Pirna. The Austrians attempted to 
relieve them, but were defeated at 
Lobositz (5th October, 1756). The 
Saxons then attempted, under cir- 
cumstances of extreme hardship and 
difficulty, to break out; in this they 
failed to effect, and were forced to 
capitulate. Frederick compelled the 
bulk of the private troops to enter 
his service, and took possession of 
the whole of the resources of the 
country for warlike purposes. 

This was a prosperous beginning 
of the war, but it was more than 
balanced by other events. Frederick 
was put to the ban of the empire, 
which involved the raising against 
him of an army composed of con- 
tingents from all the German States, 
and France iook the field with nearly 
one hundred thousand men. Frede- 
rick felt that he was in extreme dan- 
ger, and before the opening of the 
campaign of 1757, left directions as 
to what was to be done in case of his 
own death or capture. A facsimile of 
the letter containing them is given 
by Mr. Carlyle, and a remarkable 
document it is. There was great 
need for it, for when the cam- 
paign opened in April or May, 
Prussia was invaded in four seperate 
dlirections by the Russians, the Aus- 
trians, the French, and the Swedes 
(whose operations throughout the 
war were contemptible and not 
worth more than bare mention), be- 
sides which, the army of the Empire 
was in preparation. Frederick took 
the offensive by marching upon 
Prague. Prince Charles was en- 
camped in a strong position near the 
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town, and a desperate battle took 
place (6th May) between him and 
the Prussians, in which, after a 
loss of twelve thousand five hun- 
dred Prussians and thirteen thou- 
sand three hundred Austrians, the 
Austrians were defeated, and had 
more than one narrow escape from 
being destroyed. They did, how- 
ever, escape destruction, and man- 
aged even to keep possession of 
Prague, though it was fiercely be- 
sieged and bombarded by Frede- 
rick. Marshal Daun advanced to 
relieve the town, and Frederick set 
out to fight him. They fought at 
Kolin on the 18th of June. The 
Prussians, who were greatly out- 
numbered, lost the battle and a third 
of their army. One result of this 
was that Prague was_ relieved. 
During the whole of the summer 
and autumn Frederick remained in 
a state of the greatest difficulty and 
perplexity. The English army under 
the Duke of Cumberland was man- 
aged, as usual, with extreme imbe- 
cility. The French, under Soubise, 
and the Imperial army were muster- 
ing. The Austrians were in great 
strength and occupied impregnable 
positions, and Frederick wandered 
about in various directions, wonder- 
ing, apparently, which of his numer- 
ous enemies was to overwhelm him. 
The most fortunate circumstance 
for him at this time was the acces- 
sion of Pitt to power in England, 
and his determination to ‘ conquer 
America in Germany.’ This, how- 
ever, was rather a fortunate symp- 
tom than an actual change for the 
better. The immediate prospects 
were still very black. In the midst 
of his despondency, however, his 
fortune took a marvellousturn. On 
the 5th November, as the French 
and Imperial army, under Soubise, 
was advancing in the direction of 
Leipsic, he skilfully fell wpon it at 
tossbach, at an opportune moment, 
and utterly routed the whole army 
with a loss of eight thousand 
men, prisoners included, in twenty- 
five minutes, at the expense of one 
hundred and sixty-five Prussians 
killed and three hundred and 
seventy-six wounded. He then 
marched across the country to Sile- 
sia, and at Leuthen, near Breslau, 
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inflicted an even more severe defeat, 
though it was better contested, upon 
the Austrians who, however, were 
two to one in number. 

These victories had given Frede- 
rick relief; but he was fearfully 
overmatched — as much as the 
Southerners in the late civil war. 
He passed the winter of 1757-8 at 
Breslau, and in the spring besieged 
Olmutz unsuccessfully; but in the 
late summer he was called out to 
meet an enemy almost more danger- 
ous than any he had yet encoun- 
tered. This was Marshal Fermor, 
who had entered Prussia at the 
north-east corner with a large army 
of Russians. They met at Zorndorf 
(12th of August), near Custrin, and 
a little to the north of Frankfort on 
Oder. ‘It was the bloodiest battle 
of the Seven-Years’ War. One of 
the most furious ever fought.’ Fre- 
derick got the best of it; but the 
battle was not very decisive though 
horribly bloody ; still it checked the 
Russian invasion. From Zorndorf, 
Frederick speedily returned again 
to the Silesian corner of his do- 
minions, where on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, he was surprised by the Aus- 
trians near Hochkirch, where he 
was forced to retreat with a loss of 
about eight thousand men, Marshal 
Keith for one, and one hundred 
and one guns. 

Frederick’s position had now be- 
come critical in the extreme. There 
was another Russian invasion in 
1759 in the same direction as the 
one in the preceding year. The 
Russians gained a victory at Zulli- 
chau over Wedell on the 23rd of 
July, and on the 13th of August 
they gained a far more important 
victory, inflicting, indeed, on Fre- 
derick himself far the most severe 
defeat that he ever sustained. This 
occurred in the terrible battle of 
Kunersdorf, in which the Prussian 
army was half destroyed and for the 
moment almost entirely dispersed. 
Frederick made up his mind to kill 
himself, and handed over the army 
to General Yon Finck. By degrees, 
however, hie slightly recovered him- 
self. The Russian army was greatly 
crippled and did not know how to 
use its victory. They did not ad- 
vance on Berlin, but gradually drew 
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off to the eastward. Terrible misfor- 
tunes happened in another quarter. 
Dresden was taken by the Austrians 
early in September, and on the 21st 
of November a division under 
General Finck was forced, after 
much severe handling, to capitulate 
to the Austrians at Maxen, the loss 
to Frederick being about twelve 
thousand men. 

The fifth campaign in 1760 was 
in Lower Silesia, and Frederick 
attempted to retake Dresden, but 
failed, and was exposed to terrible 
danger from the superior forces 
opposed to him. Being, however, 
surrounded on all sides, he was 
attacked by the Austrians at 
Liegnitz, but repulsed and broke 
through them, gaining a remarkable 
and unexpected victory. The Rus- 
sians were in the main very inac- 
tive this year, though they made a 
flying expedition as far as Berlin, 
and laid it under contribution, but 
were unable to hold it. The great 
event of the year, however, was the 
battle of Torgan on the Elbe, on the 
3rd of November, some way north 
of Dresden. The battle was fought 
in the afternoon, and at night 
Frederick gained a decided victory. 
This was the last great battle of the 
war, which was crippled by the 
defection of Russia from the alliance 
at the beginning of 1762. This was 
caused by the death of the Czarina 
Elizabeth, and the accession of 
Peter III., who was a devoted 
admirer of Frederick’s. Peter was 
deposed and murdered by the oth 
of July, but the Empress Catherine, 
who succeeded him, was not un- 
friendly to Frederick, and left 
Maria Theresa to fight out her 
battle with him alone. The ulti- 
mate result was the Peace of 
Hubertsberg, which was made in 
February, 1763, and as between 
Austria and Prussia left matters 
just where they were at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

From 1763 to 1786, Frederick 
had no more wars worth particular 
mention. The only great political 
event in which he took a leading 
part was the partition of Poland. 
Of this transaction Mr. Carlyle says 
little that adds much to the com- 
mon stock of knowledge on the 
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subject. That Poland was so go- 
verned as to be a dangerous nui- 
sance to all its neighbours is -indis- 
putably true ; that it was partitioned 
without any regard to anything 
except the aggrandisement of the 
partitioning powers, is no less true. 
The result appears to be that little 
sympathy is due to either party. 
Tf an habitual drunkard continually 
disturbs his neighbours, and if 
they, having certainly no other 
remedy, knock him on the head 
and divide his property, the general 
verdict of mankind would perhaps 
be, you are great rogues; but he 
brought it on himself. And some- 
thing like this appears to be the 
true view of the partition of Poland, 
though after all the whole matter 
is exceedingly obscure, and little 
authentic information is to be had 
about it. 

Such is the outline of Frederick’s 
transactions as a soldier. As an ad- 
ministrator, we have rather glimpses 
of his doings than a detailed account 
of them. His military administra- 
tion was very effective, but despe- 
rately harsh. His army was re- 
cruited to a great extent by crimps, 
who procured recruits from every 
part of Europe by enormous lying 
and frauds of the most monstrous 
kind. It was recruited in part 
by a rigorous conscription over 
every part of the Prussian do- 
minions, and also over Saxony. 
Mr. Carlyle himself finds it difficult 
to say where the money came from. 
The explanation appears to be that 
so long as there is food, clothing, 
and ammunition in a country, and 
so long as an army can take what 
it wants, there is no great occa- 
sion for money. ‘The misery of 
war is dreadfully intensified by 
such a process; but so long as 
there is food to take, there is no 
limit to the extent to which war- 
fare may go. 

As to Frederick’s pacific adminis- 
tration, his great feats were his 
Code, and the different enterprises 
which he promoted and carried out 
in various parts of his dominions. 
Mr. Carlyle gives us very little 
special information about them, 
and it must be owned that if he 
had bestowed more of his time and 
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trouble on these points, and troubled 
himself and his readers less about 
tactics, with which he fills many 
hundred pages, his book would have 
been a good deal improved. Per- 
haps, however, the materials were 
wanting. It is pretty safe to assume 
that the system of administration 
Was as vigorous, as harsh, and as 
peremptory as the other part of 
Frederick’s character. Such speci- 
mens as we do get are not very 
favourable. He introduced, for in- 
stance, a system of collecting taxes 
which appears to have given 
immense offence, and to have been 
abolished after his death. He inter- 
meddled in every sort of private 
affair, and managed nearly all the 
business of the kingdom personally. 
Here and there, of course, such 
a system produced picturesque in- 
stances of fair dealing, but that it 
was generally beneficial is quite 
another proposition, and one of 
which we have no evidence at all. 
On at least one famous occasion he 
chose to interfere personally with 
the ordinary course of civil justice, 
by reversing the decision of a court 
of justice about a watercourse. Mr. 
Carlyle tells the whole story with 
his usual elaborate carefulness and 
good faith. He would obviously 
like to say that Frederick was right, 
and asserted the eternal laws of 
nature and fact. He cannot, how- 
ever, conscientiously say so; he is 
obliged to own that the matter after 
all was extremely doubtful, and it 
is obvious enough that unless the 
interference was absolutely neces- 
sary it was an immense evil. 

A much larger and fuller part of 
the book is devoted to an account 
of Frederick’s personal friendships, 
especially of his long and strange 
relations with Voltaire. So full, 
indeed, is Mr. Carlyle on this topic 
that he has almost interwoven a 
life of Voltaire with his life of 
Frederick. It forms a marvellously 
entertaining underplot to the history, 
and gives a more vivid notion of 
Voltaire’s character and career than 
is to be found elsewhere in English 
literature. The merit of the story, 
however, depends principally on the 
way in which it is told, and on the 
endless variety of anecdotes with 
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which it is illustrated. Any sort of 
condensation of it, even if space 
were not wanting, would be tedious. 

We feel that the short sketch 
which we have thus given of Mr. 
Carlyle’s most elaborate work con- 
veys no notion at all of its real cha- 
racter, though it contains the main 
points of the history itself. The six 
thick volumes are an immense re- 
pertory, in which something is to be 
found about nearly every important 
event in European history which 
was in any way whatever connected 
with Prussia or with Frederick. It 
also contains a number of detached 
anecdotes and personal histories so 
elaborate, so authentic, in some in- 
stances so inconceivably picturesque 
and vivid, that wherever the book 
is opened it has all the interest of a 
novel. 

Voltaire and his divine Emilie; 
his quarrels with Maupertuis; his 
extremely disreputable and dirty 
quarrel with the Jew stock-jobber, 
Hirsch ; his quarrel with the King 
of Prussia; his way of living in his 
old age; are all brought before us 
with inimitable vivacity, and throw 
more light on the character of the 
man than anything else written in 
English. He, however, is only one 
of many figures introduced into the 
book. There are excellent sketches 
of George II., the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Chatham, Wolfe, Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, Prince Henri 
of Prussia, Belleisle, and innume- 
rable others. We have, besides, in- 
cidental accounts of the principal 
English naval expeditions of the 
eighteenth century, of the exploits of 
Vernon and Anson, of the siege of 
Minorca, of Braddock’s expedition 
and defeat, and of the other wars 
between the French and English 
colonies in America. This in- 
cludes an excellent account of the 
taking of Quebec, with portraits of 
Wolfe and Montcalm. Every one 
of these incidents is told with a 
degree of skill which no other man 
could, and of care which hardly any 
other man would have expended 
on it all. Such a union of the 
special gifts of Dryasdust and Walter 
Scott, with a depth of thought and 
feeling to which hardly any anti- 
quary or novelist can pretend, has 
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never before been produced in our 
country. Whatever else the book 
may be, it is a monument of its 
author’s genius, which will at all 
events effectually preserves his me- 
mory in the world. 

The fault of the work appears to 
us to lie in the selection of its sub- 
ject. When all is said and done, it is 
difficult to care much about Frederick 
or his doings. His history is very 
curious and highly interesting, and 
it is impossible not to sympathise 
with a man who so thoroughly knew 
what he wanted, and who got it 
after such desperate struggles. He 
did get Silesia, and he had probably 
about as much right to it as Maria 
Theresa. The population, appa- 
rently, rather preferred him to her; 
but the question of right depends 
on the question whether the States 
of Bohemia in the year 1544 had 
or had not a right to annul the Erb- 
verbriiderung made by the Duke of 
Liegnitz, and whether the Emperor 
Ferdinand had a right to confiscate 
Jagerndorf. Frederick’s claim dated 
from 1624 as to Jagerndorf, and 
from 1675 as to Liegnitz and Brieg ; 
but it seems to have been the way 
of the German Empire to keep such 
claims alive and to wrangle, and 
finally fight over them as was done 
only two years, ago in the instance 
of the lovely Schleswig - Holstein 
controversy. What the laws of 
eternal fact and nature and of 
everlasting justice may be as to the 
power of the States of Bohemia over 
Erbverbriiderungs, appears to us a 
question as difficult as it is unin- 
teresting ; nor can we get beyond the 
assertion that Frederick, knowing 
his own mind and watching his 
opportunity, and having extraor- 
dinary good fortune, got what he 
wanted. Something may be said for 
his first war, and the last he could 
not help; but the second war ap- 
pears to us a mere undisguised 
piece of rapacity, an attempt to get 
a slice of Bohemia to which he did 
not even allege that he had any sort 
of claim. It is difficult to make 
this square with fact and nature, as 
Mr. Carlyle uses the words. The 
attempt certainly was a fact, and it 
probably appeared to Frederick very 
natural. 
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